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PREFACE. 




This translation of Viigil is intended partly for the use of Stu- 
dents; and the original iias therefore been faithfully rendered, and 
paraphrase altogether avoided. At the same time, the translators 
have endeavoured to adapt the book to the use of the English 
reader. Some amount of rhythm in the structure of the sentence 
has been generally maintained; and, where in the Latin the sound 
of the words is an echo to the sense, (as so frequently happens in 
Virgil,) an attempt has been made to produce the same result in 
English. 

It is indeed no easy task, especially in translating so consum* 
mate a master of language as Virgil, to present a version at once 
literal, and also in any measure a reflection of the style of the 
original The translators cannot hope that they have attained a 
high degree of success in a work of so much difficulty; but they 
trust that they have not altogether £uled to convey, though in a 
literal translation, som^ faint idea of the. many beauties of the Ian* 
guage and style of ViigiL 
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I GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 

1. * «' 

No authentic life of Virgil has come down to us; and Virgil, unlike 
his friend Horace, is not bis own biographer. But what we are told 
dxNit Virgil's loss of his property near Mantua in the life written by 
jdie so-called Donatus is confirmed by the first and ninth Eclogues, 
jbm which it appears that the poet was twice in danger of losing his 
Utemal farm. In the same Eclogues we have descriptions of scenery, 
:vhich, unlike those in the other Eclogues, appear to be real Lycidas in 
iibe ninth Eclogue says : 

yiMr coitniry /rUnds are tcid attotkfr iaic, 
TAai from the sloping mountain to the vaie. 
Ami doddered oah, and all the banks along, 
Afenaleas saved his fortune with a song-— 

■•falch passage describes scenery that Keightley, (quoted by Conington), 

Iprofesses to recognise not far from Mantua. Again, the so-called Donatus 

Itils us that Virgil learnt from Syro the Epicurean tenets, but that he 

'afterwards preferred the opinions of the Academicians, and esteemed 

FUto above all other philosophers. Now in the first and second books of 

(the Georgics Virgil seems to propound the Epicurean tenets ; in the fourth 

jbook of the Georgics and in the sixth book of the i£neid he seems to adopt 

M Pythagorean doctrines, which in many points were the same as those 

.of Plato and his followers. It is said that Virgil at first intended to have 

published only nine Eclogues, for ** unequal numbers please the god," and 

1be nine Eclogues would have answered to the nine Muses, but he added 

i tenth Eclogue in honour of his dear friend the poet Gallus ; the fourth 

*^k of the Georgics also ended with the praises of the same Gallus ; but 

•Callus falling under the displeasure of Augustus was compelled to put 

himself to death ; and Vixgil substituted for the praises of Gallus the 

Qofiehding tale of Aristaeus. The story of the shepherd who lost his 

^ is very beautiful; but perhaps the tribute to a friend and brother 

^ might have been morcL touching. In the. concluding lines of the 

^ book of the Georgics, the genuineness of which there seems no suffi* 

Jticnt reason to doubt,' Virgil speaks of his own life during the time that 

Wostus was in the east after the battle of Actium, as thus spent: 

I While I ai Naples pass my peaceful days, 

j Afeetimg stuelies of less noisy praise. 
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^ , . VIRGIL. 

This also agrees with the old life of the poet, in which we read that 
he directed that his bones should be t^iken to Naples, where he had lived 
so long and so happily. The samd life gives a very pleasing account of 
the poet, V mentioning his modest and retiring disposition, his singular 
freedom from vanity and jealousy, his patient and affectionate temper, 
his generous liberality, his temperate and frugal habits, his attachmen; 
to his friends, his dutiful conduct towards his parents, his learning, his 
care and fastidiousness in the composition of his verses, his taciturnity, 
his love of philosophical studies, his intimacy with Augustus and Mae- 
cenas; much of which may be illustrated from his poems, indirectly 
it is true, and yet in such a way as to make it probable that the ancient 
biographer has given in the main a true account of the poet's life and 
character. In agreement with this are the notices of Virgil by his friend 
Horace. We cannot help wishing Horace had told us more. Horace 
was five years younger than Virgil, and outlived him eleven years. An 
ode by Horace on the death of Virgil might have ranked among the 
most charming tributes to friendship and genius. Horace has mentioned 
Virgil nine times ; in six of these places the names of Varius and Virgil 
are united. There seems to be no certain reason to lead us to conclude 
that the Virgil in the Odes is a different person from the poet. In one 
ode Horace prays the gods to bring Virgil safe to the Attic shores 
^ faithfully guarding the half of my souL" Another ode contains an invi-. 
tation to Viigil to dinner. The allusions in it to his friend's love of gain 
are probably only playful The meeting of Virgil and Varius with 
Horace at Sinuessa gives occasion to a burst of enthusiasm in praise of 
friendship: ^ there is nothing," says Horace, *' comparable to a pleasant 
friend; and never were there souls purer and more free from stain 
than the souls of my friends." From a passage in the same satire we 
learn that Virgil suffered from indigestion; this also is mentioned in 
the ancient life. It was the good Virgil and Varius that first told Maece- 
nas what the character of Horace was ; thus to Virgil and Varius Horace 
owed the prosperity and happiness of his easy and joyous life. While 
to Varius Horace ascribes the vigorous and manly epic style, probably 
in allusion to the lost poem on Death, Virgil he speaks of as dear to the 
Muses of the country for his elegant and refined poetry, Virgil having 
at that time not yet' written the ^Eneid, perhaps only the Eclogues. 
Viigil and Varius the poeU are spoken of as dear to Augustus ; th^ 
may have beenthen dead. In Horace's Art of Poetry the brother poet^ I 
are mentioned as the highest authority of the a^ in vlvlcU th.e:<{ Ux<i<L,\^ 
ji# Onc:£Erir# AH J iVautiff were of a former age. 
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The modest Vii^I felt the hopes that genius inspires, when he says : . 
I New tofiys I must attempt my grovelling, name : 

To raise aloft, and wing my fight to /ante, « • „' •'. * 

He promises that the affection of Nisus and EuryaW ^all not 
be forgotten so long, as the Capitol shall remain ' unmovied "jfijl the 
Roman empire endure. But he could not have divined what undying 
fame was to attend his name through all generations, /outlivmgthcl 
empire of Rome by many centuries. Propertius and Ovid speak of Vii^ 
with the partial enthusiasm of national pride. We are'told that Caedliiis 
the grammarian lectured on Virgil in the poet's lifetime, as professors 
in Universities do at the present time; that when he entered the theatre, 
the spectators rose to him as to Caesar; that though his mod^ty shrsmlc 
from observation, the people, as he passed through the .streets, spoke of ' 
him as the darling of Rome. Juvenal mentions the iEneid as recited 
with the Iliad, the glory of which it rivalled; the learned ladies weaned 
their husbands and friends with discussions on Virgil ; Horace and VirgiT 
were eveii then used as school books. Among the many points of Roman 
life on which the writings of Martial throw light, none is clearer than 
that in those days Virgil was faJoiiliar to aU' literary men ; his birthday, 
the 15th of October, was kept as a holyday ;3^irgil' is ranked with Diana 
and Mercury. Pliny says that - the poet 3>ilius kept the birthday of 
Virgil more religiously than he did his own,' and that he used to visit 
his sepulchre near Naples, as he would have v^isited the shrine of a god; 
as Niebuhr so nSany hundred years after, thougi|| a yery unfavourable 
critic of Vi^il, yet says that he went to his tomb as a pilgrim, and that 
the laurel branches plucked at the poet's gravis were dear to' him as' 
relics. The later poets of Rome laboured, though in vain,' to equal 
the matchless rhythm of the Virgilian hexameter. Tacitus was evidently 
a most diligent student of Virgil; the brevity of the -style of the 
poet, his caretul selection of epithets, his inverted constructions, his 
variety of egression, his fondness for the dative case, his frequent 
use of what is called Zeugma, of the plural number, of the infinitive 
. mood, his power of painting a scene with few touches, many of his 
favourite words and expressions, are imitated with great effect by 
the historian; poet and historian alike dwell on the power of fate; 
they both at times are exaggerated in their expressions; they both 
fully understood the majesty of the Roman tongue and the greatness 
of the Roman empire ; there is in both of them a sad sdemnity, and a 
melancholy feeUng of the misfortunes of man's uncertain life. At times 
Tacitus Jbjmself becomes a poet almost ; like Viigil, he uses adjectives 
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4 VIRGIL. 

* 

for adverbs ; he speaks of inanimate objects as having life. Quinctilian 
repeats what he was taught by Afer Domitius, that if Homer was first, 
Virgil was second, and nearer to the first than to the third. The same 
(Titic calls Virgil a lover of antiquity. Aulus Gellius is full of quotations 
irom Virgil, on some of which he comments at great length after his gos- 
"^ipping numner. The desire to destroy VirgiTs poems was regarded as 
me of the wildest extravagances of the madness of the emperor Caligula. 
Vlacrobius in his Saturnalia quotes many passages of the early Roman 
fx>ets, which were borrowed by Vii> ii ; he is fond of drawing comparisons 
))etween the two great epic poets of antiquity, with as strong a preference 
Tor the earher as, many ages after, Scaliger shewed for the later poet- 
Vlacrobius speaks of Virgil as introducing philosophy into many parts ot 
his poems. It is probable that the life of Virgil ascribed to Donatus 
•vas written about this time. Servius too, about the same time, wrote a 
commentary on Virgil, deficient in judgment, but full of curious anti- 
quarian lore, especially interesting in the elucidation of a poet, who 
displays, as Niebuhr says, a learning from which the historian can never 
glean too much. This Servius says that Virgil was skilled in medicine 
and in philosophy. As the Sibylline books were consulted for the indi- 
cations of the divine will, so the poems of Virgil even in early times were 
opened at random to obtain directions from them. It is said that the 
emperor Alexander Severus was encouraged by lighting upon the passage 
in the sixth book of the i£neid which bids the Roman "rule mankind and 
make the world obey.* Dryden says these " Sortes Virgilianae were con- 
demned by St Austin and other casuists.*^ Perhaps the most famous in- 
stance is that of the passage in the fourth book of the i£neid ; which it 
is said King Charles I. opened, and which runs as follows : 

And when ai length the eruel war shall eease. 
On hard eondUions may he buy the peace; 
Nor lei him then enjoy supreme eomtnand. 
But fall untimely by some hostile hattd, 

St Jerome and St Augustine speak of Virgil as a philosopher. Some of 
the fathers regarded the fourth Eclogue as a prophecy of the Messiah 
taken from the ancient writings of the Cumean Sibyl ; and it was said 
that St Paul coming to Naples wept over the ashes of the heathen poet, 
grieving that he came too late to convert him to the faith of Christ. 

Gradually the poet of the days of Augustus was changed into a ma- 
gidaoy sometimes capricious, but usually benevolent. As we have &efixv> 
some of the uidentM ngsurded him as a famous xiialYiemaXxcvasL^xw^^Y 
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sician ; his grandfather is called magus ; he is said to have studied astro- 
nomy and astrology. The word ^'vates** in Latin is ambiguous. The 
emperor Alexander Severus had his image in the shrine of his house, to- 
gether with the statues of his household gods ; the women of Mantua 
worshipped at a tree sacred to their beloved poet, as at an altar, and in 
later days his name was joined in their praises with that of St Paul In 
the middle ages^ all that was extraordinary was regarded as strictly 
supernatural; and the imagination of the writers of these days added 
strange tales, which popular belief readily accepted. Virgil was bom not 
at the close of the republic, but in the days of Remus, the son of Remus, 
the brother of Romulus ; enraged at a slight he received from a certain 
lady of Rome he put out all the fires in the houses of the city, which 
could not be kindled again, till the great magician had received an apo- 
logy ; he built a wonderful palace, so constructed that all that was whis- 
pered at Rome was heard there ; in it was a miraculous image of bronze, 
and a light that continued to bum long after the Roman empire had 
passed away; he made an orchard which rivalled Paradise, which no 
man could enter, wherein were all kinds of fruits ; he married the daugh- 
ter of the Soldan of Babylon, who visited her husband, and was visited 
by him, travelling along a bridge of air; when he was taken once at Ba- 
bylon by the enraged father, and condemned to be burnt together with 
his wife who refused to abandon him, he made all the barons of Babylon 
swim like frogs in the market-place of the city, which appeared to their 
•imagination to be filled with the river, while he and his beautiful wife 
escaped to the land of the Franks along the bridge of air. Afterwards 
he founded the city of Naples on an t%%y miraculously defeated the as- 
saults of the emperor of Rome, made a wondrous serpent of bronze, which 
by instantaneous punishment convicted the perjurer of his guilt; at last, 
like Romulus, he disappeared amidst a tempest of wind, leaving behind 
him treasures protected by guards of bronze. These and other similar 
tales are told of Virgil with sundry variations. We find him in what we 
should now call strange company, for he is joined with Aristotle, Euclid, 
Hippocrates, Samson, David, Solomon, King Arthur. Apart from his 
fame as a magician, he had a place in the schools oTthe middle ages. 
St Augustine had recommended his works, and styled him the first and 
noblest of poets; St Jerome, on the other hand, condenmed the admi- 

^ Quas vices, qaacque matadonet et '^^igiliam ipsum et ejus carmina per me- 
diam setatem excepenmt explanare tentavit Frandictts Michel Lutetise Parisionim 
tx lypis Manlde et Renon, 1846. 
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6 VIRCIL. ^ 

ration of Terence and Viigil. In agreement with this it appears thu 
throughout the middle ages many of the abbots and teachers conden.n *' 
himi while others quote him with praise. Copies of his works were kept 
in Uie monasteries; the Benedictine monks of Casino studied them; in 
the abbey of St Augustine at Canterbury were MSS. of his poems: yet, 
on the odier hand, the study of the heathen poet is represented as anta- , 
gonistic to that of the Psalms, and as even encouraged by the evil spiriis p 
of darkness. Considering the place Virgil held in the schools of the mid- 
dle ages (for the favourable view of the^poct was the predominant one) ^ 
and the popular belief in his supernatural powen, it is not to be wondered ^ 
at that Dante should have chosen him as his guide into the other world, r 
In the days of Dante Greek was almost entirely unknown, and if it had 
been better known, and Dante had read Homer, yet the description of [ 
the dead in the Odyssey is vague and indefinite: and properly speaking | 
there is no descent into the lower WQrld at alL But Viigil, assisted by * 
later and fuller legends and by the writings of the philosophers, far sui- 
passes his master in this subject; his description of the regions of the ; 
dead is full of details ; in places it has the grotesque character, the exact 
measurements, and precise delineations, though in a much less degree, of 
the poem of the middle ages. The sixth book of the i£neid probably in 
part suggested the idea of the descent to Dante, which was afterwards filled 
out from other sources, and from the imaginations of a genius essentially 
different from that of his adopted guide. Again, Virgil was a familiar 
name. He was the predecessor of Dante in Italian poetry. He was his 
dear master, from whom he had taken that fine style which gave him 
his name. Both poets came from the northern part of Italy. The Ghi- 
belline Dante might regard the Imperialist Viigil as so far connected 
with him. Still more would Dante be glad to place himself under the 
guidance of the poet, as that "famous sage," reckoned, as we have seen, 
with Aristotle and Plato, and as one who by his knowledge of magic 
and necromancy was acquainted with the secret.^ of the spiritual world. 

Gradually and slowly did the opinion of Virgil, as a magician, giv;^ 
way: it is even said that the expedition of the French to Naples so late ■ 
as the year 1494 spread the fame of Virgil as a great magician. But the 
first person who appears to have questioned the accuracy of the popular 
belief had been Petrarch : who said that the only fascination exercised by 1 
Viigil was that of bis poetry. Long after, about the year 1630^ Gabriel • 
Naude wrote ''an apology for the great men who have been accused of 
magics" and amongst them for VirgiL After this time the opinion seems 
to have died out Other strange opinions were held. Tasso, who had 
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imbibed a lov^ of allegory from the study of Plato, regarded the wCneid 
as a continued allegory, as he did his own poem. The hero iEneas re- 
presented sometimes the active, sometimes the contemplative life. Har- 
douin, a learned French Jesuit, maintained that almost all the writings 
that bear the names of Greek and Uatin authors are spurious productions, 
written chiefly in the thirteenth century, excepting only some inscriptions. 
And yet he did admit the Eclogues and Georgics as genuine ; but he con- 
sidered the JEneid to have been written by mediaeval monks. 
' To the editions of Virgil we may apply his own words,. 

IP^AitA who wouU learn at toon might tell the sandt 
Drh^n by the western wituU pn Libyan lands* 

I leyne has given an account of these editions. Since the first edition at 
Rome in the year 1469 there has not, Heyne says, been a year in which 
there has not been at least one edition of VnrgiL Servius* commentary 
was first edited in 147 1. N. Heinsius' edition of the poet appeared in 
1676, ** a noble edition,** says Heyne, '*from which at last a brighter light 
shone on Maro.*' The Delphin edition, by Charles de la Rue the Jesuit 
(Ruaeus), did perhaps more than any other single edition has done to ad- 
vance the study of VirgiL Other names are well known in connection 
with Virgil, as those of Burmann, Martin, Maittaire, Baskerville, Heyne, 
Wagner, Forbiger, Keightley, Coningtqn, and Gossrau, whose Latin com- 
mentary on the i£neid is remarkable for accurate, clear, and sensible 
criticism. 

The influence of Virgil on modem poets has perhaps been greater than 
that of any other single poet of antiquity. We may mention a few instances 
out of very many. Garcilaso de la Vega imitated the Eclogues. The 
Amintu of Tasso owes much to the same source. The Bees of Rucellai 
follows the fourth book of the Georgics. Thomson, in his Seasons^ has put 
into an English dress many of the passages of the Georgics. Many stanzas 
of Tasso's chief poem are little else than elegant, but often rather feeble 
translations of the iEncid. It is probable that Racine owed the exquisite 
grace of his style to the study of the Latin poet. Milton, though his 
genius was far more nearly related to the stem sublimity of the Hebrew ' 
prophets than to the refinement of the Roman bard, yet has not disdained 
to draw many beauties from particular passages of VirgiL The Lusiad 
of Camoens is much indebted to Virgil The Henriadi is not without 
imitations from the poet, whose writings, together with the sermons of 
Massillon, are said to have been Voltaire's favourite companions. 

If the influence of Virgil on other poets has been great, his influence 
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8 VIRGIL. 

on education has been far greater. There seems never to have been ar.y 
time since his poems were written, in which they have not been so used 
In ancient Rome, in the middle ages, in the schools of the Jesuits, in 
those of Europe in the present day, nowhere more than among us 
Britons, 

A raee 9/ mtn from M UU vmid disjoitud^ 

• 

the study of Virgil has held and holds a prominent place. The union of 
y^ Horace and Virgil> begun in their youth, has extended beyond the few 
years of their lives through many generations. A few scholars have no 
doubt preferred Catullus to Horace, and Lucretius to Virgil, esteeming 
the earlier poets as writers of a more free and original genius ; but the 
great majority of readers regard Virgil as the prince of Latin poets, 
while for Horace they have almost a personal affection. If the writingj 
of these two friends had been lost, it is probable that Latin had never 
been made the basis of education in the schools of Europe. Virgil's ex- 
quisite taste, his brevity df diction, the matchless rhythm of his verse, his 
power of putting the right word in the right place, his very difficulties 
and obscurities, all unite in making his writings an excellent school book. 
What has been well said by Lord Lytton of Horace may be said almost, 
perhaps not quite so truly, of Virgil : '< It is an era in the life of a schooU 
boy, when he first becomes acquainted with Horace." When the days of 
school are past men return with fondness to their favourite passages of 
VirgiL The cadence of his verse still haunts the ear. It has been said 
that men like Viipl better as they grow older. Few authors are more 
often alluded ta f A happy quotation from and adaptation of Virgil have 
weight even in serious questions and in august assemblies.} Criticism can 
point out innumerable faults in Virgil, but criticism is as powerless- 
against the poet as the sword of the mortal hero against the immortal 
temper of the Vulcanian shield: and what Macrobius said so many years 
ago is still true : " Such is the glory of Maro^ that no man*s praise can 
increase it| no man*s censure can diminish it" 
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Virgil is the founder of the artificial school of pastoral poetry. And 
so, though he has taken very much from Theocritus, though he not only 
borrows from him the design of several of the Eclogues, but even trans- 
lates manv of his phrases literally, yet there is this one great difference 
between the two i)oets. Theocritus is a genuine writer of pastoral poetry ; 
his whole object is to describe poetically the characteristics of a shep- 
herd's life, its simple joys and griefs, its coarseness, and humour, and 
childishness, and superstition. But of Virgil's Eclogues only a very 
few can be called pastoral in this literal sense ; and even these contain 
frequent allusions to the persons and events of VireiFs own age. Indeed, 
the dress of pastoral poetry is often used by VirgU, as it has been by so 
many imitators in later times, only to dis£[uise his own personality, and 
to clothe in poetic allegory incidents in his own life^ or circumstances 
of his own day. 

If we examine the Eclogues one by one, we find that the first tells the 
story of an event in the life' of Virgil The triumvirs had made an 
assignment of lands in the north of Italy to their veterans, and the poet's 
farm near Mantua had been seized by one of the soldiers as his allotment. 
Virgil recovered his land b^ the influence of Octavianus (afterwards the 
emperor Augustus), and this Eclogue is mainly a tribute of gratitude to 
his patron. It has many points highly characteristic of the artificial style 
of the Eclogues, and of Virgil's disregard for consistency in the accesso- 
ries of his pieces. Tityrus (Virgil) at one time looks to Octavianus as a 
divine guardian, to protect him in the possession of his land, at another 
as a master, from whom he begs for freedom from slavery. The scenery 
too, in this Eclogue as in several others, entirely wants uniformity; at 
one time it is Mantuan, at another Sicilian. In fact, the whole outlme of 
the Eclogues is painted in a manner that is more or less conventional, and 
not drawn directly from nature. 

The second and third Eclogues are closely imitated from Theocritus, 
and yet distinctly marked by the peculiar style of Virgil. 

The subject of the fourth Eclogue has made it better known than all 
the rest, though it hardly stands first m intrinsic merit. It was written, 
as we learn from the poem itself, in the consulship of Pollio, B a 40^ and 
about the time of the peace of Brundisium. The poet imagines that the 
cycle of the '^ great year" of the world is beginning anew, and the golden 
age returning. But the princii)al event celebrated in the poem is the 
birth of a wondrous child, "who is to be king of the world in this age of 
peace. The language employed is very vague and indefinite, but it seems 
more probable mat the child is to be the son of Octavianus (who had 
lately been married to Scribonia), rather than of Pollio, whose chief glory 
would appear to consist in the fact that the child is to be bom in his con- 
sulship. But the Eclogue is best known on account of the resemblance of 
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its language in some passages to descriptions in the Hebrew prophets^ 
cspeciuly Isaiah ; and from the idea 'that tlic Sibylline books containea 
predictions of a coming Messiah, also derived origmally from the prophe- 
cies of the Old Testament. But the vague lookmg forward to a golden 
age in the future has been hardly less universal tl^n the dream of it in , 
the past; and though the language used in describing the birth and | 
career of the child, who is to be the universal king, is certainly sometimes 
striking, and though it is remarkable that the poem was written at a time , 
so near the bhth of Christ, vet there seems no sufficient reason to ' 
connect the legends employed by Virgil with the prophecies of the Old 
Testament For the idea of the advent of a great and beneficent ruler of ; 
the world has been hardly less wide-spread than that of the coming of an 
age of peace ; so that, on the whole, it is perhaps going too far to attach 
much weight to the points of resemblance which have been mentioned. 

Hie fifth Eclo^e, which probably surpasses all the others in excel- 
lence, is modelled in its plan on Theocritus, but much of its finest poetry 
may fairly claim to be onginaL There can be little doubt of the correct- 
ness of the old notion, which supposes the death and apotheosis of 
Daphnis, the ideal shepherd, to represent allegoricallv the assassination of 
Julius Caesar, and the honours paid to him after deatn. Several passages 
m this poem are imitated in Milton's Lycidas^ in Spenser's Lament for 
Dido^ and by other modem writers. 

The immediate source whence Virgil derived the subject of the sixth 
Eclogue is doubtful ; but the introduction to the song ot Silenus bears a 
general likeness to the story of the binding of Proteus by Menelaus, in 
the fourth book of the Odyssey^ which Virgil has himself imitated in the 
fourth Georgic The Epicurean account of the creation of the world is 
evidently modelled on that given by Lucretius. 

The plan of the seventh Eclogue is similar to that of the third. 

The incidents of the eighth are mainly adapted from Theocritus, but 
the arrangement is different, and much of the poetry is apparently origi- 
nal It is entitled '*The Enchantress" {Pharmaceuiiia)^ from the subject 
of the second of the two son^. 

The ninth tells of the difficulty experienced by Virgil (Menalcas) in 
regaining possession of his farm, and how his life was threatened by the 
soldier who had seized upon the land. Virgil, it seems, has gone to Rome 
a second time, to seek the protection of Augustus ; and his successful 
return is hoped for in the last line of the poem. 

Viigil wrote his last Eclogue in honour of his friend Cornelius Callus, 
whose love-complaint forms the subject and greater part of the poem. 
Nothing is known with any certainty as to the occasion on whicn this 
Eclogue was written. Its framework is borrowed from the first Idyll of 
Theocritus. 

Though it is impossible to look upon Virgil as a writer of genuine 
pastoral poetry, yet the Eclogues abound in excellence, and in beauties of 
description and style. Vir^jil was in truth naturally unfitted to be a 
pastoral poet ; the flow of his hexameter in the Eclogues is hardly less 
neroic than in the i£neid;, and he everywhere treats his subject vntK«^ 
certain dignity, and grandeur, which is quilt aX N9i\axLC/^ "wc^ xn»so>& 
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simplicity and rudeness. He now and then, by the introduction of a 
coarse or antiquated expression, makes some attempt to give a rural 
colouring to his descriptions ; but this only serves to mark more strongly 
the general refinement of his tone. But he excels in pathos and tender- 
ness, as in the first Eclogue ; in splendour of language and elevation of 
style, as in the' fourth and fifth ; in touches of natural description, and in 
dramatic power, as in the first, eighth, and tenth ; and everywhere in the 
beauty of nis rhythm, and marvellous power over words. 

In originality of style, in artistic subtleness of phrase, in skilfully 
varied music of verse, and in highly wrought and complex beauty of 
workmanship, he has probably never yet been matched; and though 
there is some ground for the charge of plagiarism, which again and 
again has been brought against Virgil, yet it must surely be allowed 
that he almost always makes what he borrows fairly his own, by his pe- 
culiar style, by additional touches, by giving phrases and metaphors 
a new setting, as it were, which imparts fresh brightness to their former 
beauty. 

The Eclogues have been imitated more or less by a multitude of 
poets of various times and nations. In VirgiPs own country, by the later 
pastoral poets of Rome, NemesianuSj Calpumius, and others, none of 
whom reached to excellence, except m a few passages of their works; 
and in the Atninta of Tasso, and the Pastor Fiao of Guarini. In Spain. 
Garcilaso de la Vega is the most meritorious of those who have imitated 
the Eclogues at second-hand, as followers of the Italian school of pasto- 
ral In France, Flonan has modelled his Pastorals on the pattern of 
Virgil Among English poets, Spenser, Milton, Drayton, Drummond, 
Pope, Shenstone, Phillips and Gay have in different degrees taken 
Virgil for their master in pastoral poetry. Most of these may be with 
^ood reason accused of that unresuity which has so persistently been 
imputed to Virgil ; and very few of them at all approach the excellence 
of their original; though one or two passages in Milton's Zj^r/V/^r per- 
haps surpass in beauty the lines of Virgil on which they are ^cd ; and 
the poems of Guarini, Tasso, Spenser, and a few others, have peculiar 
merits ^nd beauties of their own. The Cetitle Shepherd of Allan Ramsay, 
though it sometimes contains ideas which seem borrowed from Viigil, 
certainly owes him but little, and may undoubtedly claim to belong to the 
genuine school of natural pastoral poetry. 

It must be allowed that the branch of the pastoral of which Virgil was 
the founder has fairly been cha^^ged with the fault of unreality. And 
much of the modem pastoral has other and worse blemishes than this : 
false sentiment, useless ornament, coldness, dulness, and prolixity. But it 
would be indeed unreasonable to accuse Virgil of any one of these latter 
defects. The Ecloj^es will always be read with delight and admiration, 
for their own peculiar charm and sweetness ; and if the first place as the 
bard of the country must be yielded to Theocritus, yet^ in that region oi 
rural poetry which he has chosen for himself, Vinpl is still without au 
equal 
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I— 18. Miliktus^ fircid to Uavi his farm^ womhrs to su Tii/nu in 
iosi and safity, Tityrus tells kirn that ens whom hi shall atway^ 
rwrd as a god has been his bsnef actor. Melibaus asks him who 
tMs benefactor is. 

M. Tityrus, you, reclining beneath the canopy of your spreadinc 
beech, on slender pipe practise your woodland lay ; we leave our country's 
bounds and pleasant nelds ; we flee our native country ; you, Tityrus, at 
ease within the shade, teach the woods to echo back the name of your (air 
Amaryllis. 

7*. O Mdiboeus, 'twas a god that wrought for us this repose. For 
he diall ever be to me a god ; his altar a tender lamb from our folds shall 
<^n stain with blood. He it was who made my oxen free to range, as 
yott behold, and myself to play the sportive songs 1 chose upon my 
rustic flute. 

M, In sooth I feel not envy, but rather surprise : on all sides over aV 
the fields the confusion is so complete. See, I myself weanlv drive my 
she-goats on their way • and this one, Tityrus, I scarce can lead along 
For here among the tangled hazel bushes she just now left with the pangs 
of labour her twin ofispnng, the hope of the floclc, alasl on the bare flint- 
stones. Ofttimes, if my sense had not been blinded, I remember that 
oaJcs blasted from heaven foretold me this distress. But yet let me 
know, Tityrus, who is that god you speak ot 

i9-n45. In answer to Melibaus^ Tityrus tells the cause 0/ his visit to 
Roniiy and how hi received his freedom from Octavtanus. 
T. The city which they call Rome, Meliboeus, I in my folly had 
thought like this town of ours, whither we shepherds are often wont to 
drive in the tender youn^ of our sheep. So I knew that puppies resem* 
bled dogs, and dams their kids, so I used to compare great things witlk 
smalL But this city exalts her head among all other towns, as high as 
cypresses are wont to tower among the bending osiers. 
M, And what was the pressing cause that took you to see Rome ? 
7*. Freedom ; who, though late, yet smiled upon my slothful self, when 
my beard had begun to fall m whitening locks beneath the barber's hand ; 
vet she smiled upon m^ and came after a long time, since Amaryllis has 
Seen my mistress, and Galatea forsaken me. For 1 must in truth confess 
that so long as Galatea was my charmer, I had no hope of freedom, and 
no care to hoard my savings ; though many and many a victim went forth 
from the fences of my fold, and rich the cheese that was pressed for the 
thankless town, not once did my hand come back home heavy with its 
load of coin. 

M. 1 used to marvel why your Amaryllis would mournfully invoke the 
gods, and for whom she suffered the fruit to hang upon its tree : Tityrus 
was far away. Even the pine-trees, Tityrus, even the fountains, even 
these vineyards used to call you home. 

71 What was I to do? It was not in my power either lo «sicac^<x«cB< 
•enritude, or elsewherv to discover gods 10 strong XoYvd^ ISA* ^Hi^&\)S6t^ 
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I saw that youth, Meliboeus, for whom twelve days a year our altars 
smoke; 'twas here he first bestowed an answer to my prayer: ''Ye swains, 
feed as of yore the oxen ; rear the bulls." 

^5 — 53. Melibceus congratulates TUyrus on tki happiness of his loU 
Tityrtis declares his deep thankfulness to his benefactor. 

M, O blest old man, your fields will then be still your own, and large 
enough for you, albeit all the farm bare stone o'erspreads, and marshy 
ground with muddy sedge chokes up your pasture-land. Strange herbage 
will not vex your teeming flocks, nor the baneful infection of a neighbouring 
herd do them harm. O blest old man, here among familiar streams and 
hallowed springs you will court the coolness of the shade 1 From yonder 
neighbour-bound the hedge, whose willow bloom is quaffed by Hybla's 
bees, will ofttimes, as it has done everj with gentle hum mvite the approach 
of sleep ; yonder, beneath the lofty rock, the pruner will raise his song to 
heaven: nor yet meanwhile will cease the hoarse note of the wood- 
pigeons you love, nor from the towering elm the turtle-dove^s complaint. 

T, So first in air the nimble stags shall feed, and the seas leave the 
fish uncovered on the beach, first the Parthian and the German shallboth 
overpass their bounds, and drink in exile the Arar and the Tigris, ere from 
my heart his look shall pass away. 

64 — 83. Melibcsus deplores his banishment, afid the ruin of his farm, 
Tityrus invites him to stay for this flight at least, 

M, But we shall go awa^ some to thirsty Africa, some to Scythia, 
and the rushing stream of Cretan Oaxes, and to the Britons sundered 
quite from all the world. Ahl shall I e'er, in time far off, viewing my 
native fields, and humble cabin's turf-built roof, my own domain, hereafter 
see it with amazement nought but some few ears of com? Shall a 
sacrilegious soldier hold this soil that I have tilled so well? a barbarian 
these cornfields? . See to what a depth of woe discord has drawn down 
our hapless citizens 1 Twas for these we sowed our fields! Now, 
Meliboeus, graft the pears, plant the vines in rows. Go then, go my 
she-goats, that were a fortunate herd. Never again shall I, stretched 
within a green grot, see you afar hanging frbm a bushy crag : no more 
songs shall 1 sing; no more tended by me, my goats, will you btowse on 
fiowery lucerne and bitter willow plants. 

71 Yet here this night with me you might repose on fresh leaves ; we have 
mellow apples, soft cnesnuts, and a wealth of curded milk: and now yon 
cottage-roofs begin to smoke, and from the hill-tops laiger shadows falL 

ECLOGUE II. 
X— 18. CorydotCs hopeless love. Hi complains that he is distracted while 
all the world is at rest; and warns Alexis not to presume too much 
on his beauty, 

COKYDGS the shepherd deeply loved the fair Alexis, his master's choice, 
and found no place for hope : nought could he do but again and again 
come to wander among the clumps of beech with shadowy tops ; there 
with bootless passion he used to pour to hills and woods this artless 
jsoan : ** Cruel Alexis^ care you notning for my lays? Have you no pity 
^^J forme? You wtU force mc at last to die. wow even the cattle woo 
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the coolness of the shade; now even the green liiards are hidden dose 
in thorny brakes ; and Thestylis is bruising for the reapers o'erspent by 
die scorching heat nriic and wild thyme, savouiv herbs. But to keep 
me company, while I trace your footsteps, beneath the burning sun the 
copses are loud with the creaking cicalas. Was it not easier to endure 
the dread wrath of Amaryllis, and her proud disdain? Was it not easier 

\ to endure the sc^^^fiLMenalcas, albeit he was dark, and you are (air? 

' O beauteous boy. tnist not too far vour bloom 1 White privet Jowers are 
left to fidl, dusk hyacinths are plucked.'* 

19—55. Corydan boasts of his wealthy aecotnpiishments^ a$id comeliness. 
Hi talks of the presents he designs for Alexis^ and says the nymphs 
are making nosegays for him, 

I am your scorn, Alexis, and you ask not who I am, how rich in kine, 
how wealthy in snow-white milk: a thousand lambs of mine wander on 
die hills of Sicily; new milk fails me not in summer heat or winter cold. 
I sing die songs which, whenever he called home his herds, Amphion of 
Dirce vaeA to sing on Attic Aracynth. I am not so passing uncomely ; 
lately I saw myself on the beach, whilst the winds allowea the sea to 
rest m calm; I would not fear Daphnis, in your judgment, if the reflected 
image ne'er deceives. O that you would but please with me to live in 
homely fields and lowly cots, and pierce the stags, and drive the herd of 
kids to the green hibiscus! Along with me you will in the woods rival 

IPan in song. Twas Pan that first devised the art to join with wax many 
a reed ; Pan guards the flocks and the masters of the flocks as well And 
let it not disfuease you with the pipe to gall your lip ; to know this same 
accomplishment what would not Amyntas have done? A flute is mine, 
f^ neatly fashioned with seven unequal hemlock stalks, which Damcetas 
once gave me as a present, and dying said, ''That flute has now for its 
master you, second to me alone." So spoke Dainccus : envious was the 
foolish Amyntas. Besides, two young roes, that I found in a dell by no 
means safe to reach, whose coats are still spotted with white, drain the 
udders of a ewe twice ever^r day ; these 1 am keeping for you. Long has 
Thestylis been striving by intreaties to draw them from me ; and so she 
shall, since in your ejres my gifts arc vile. Hither come, fair youth; lo 
for you the nymphs bring baskets filled with lilies ; for you the beauteous 
Naiad, plucking pale violets and poppy-heads, blends the narcissus and 
the flower of fragrant dill ; next, with yellow marigold she sets off the 
pliant hyacinth^ twining it with casia and other scented herbs. I myself 
will cull the qumces with hoary delicate bloom, and the chesnuts that my 
Amaryllis used to love ; I will add plums of waxen hue ; this fruit too 
shall have its honour; and you, O laurels, I will gather, and myrtle, you, 
the laurel's mate; for thus arranged you mix your odours sweet 
56—7^ Corydon feels his gifts must be unavailing; yet^ to conciliate 
Alexis^ he extols the country. He deplores his endless passion. At 
last he sees his madness^ and resolves to go back to his neglected work^ 
trusting to fifid another lave. 

You are but a down, Gnrdon; and Alexis caie& tio\ lot ^te\ two^ 
wcM loUas yield to you, should you in gifts aXlcn^X. \» taaJuefik V\xft. 
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I have let in the south wind on my flowers, and wild boars to my cr 
^ ; springs. Whom flee you, O bhnded one? The gods too have < 
.' in the woods, and Dardan Paris. Let Pallas by herself haunt the cit 
she has built; above aught else, let woods be dear to me. The 
lioness pursues the wolf; the wolf in his turn the goat ; the wanton 
pursues the flowery lucerne ; you, Alexis, Corydon pursues ; each o\ 
attracted by his own delight See, the bullocks bnng home the pi 
that hangs from the yoke, and the partin^^ sun doubles the gro 
shades ; yet me love bums ; for what bound is set to love? Ah, (for) 
Corydon, what frenzy has seized you? Your vine, half-pruned, hang 
its leafy elm. Rather, do at least set yourself to weave of osiers 
pliant rushes some one of the things of which you have actual need 
thiar one scorns you, you will find another Alexis. 

/" ECLOGUE in. 

I — ^31. The Eclogue opens with the quarrelsome conversation of 
shepherds^ Menalcas and Damoetas, At last^ in reply to a I 
from MenalcaSf Datncetas challenges him to a singing-match, 

M, Tell me^ Damcetas, whose flock is that? Does it bclon 
Melibceus? 

Df No, but to JEgQTi ; i£gon of late entrusted it to me. 

M, O ye sheep, a flock ill-fated ever 1 While the master pays 
court to Neaera, and fears she mav prefer me to himself, this hun 
keeper milks the ewes twice in the hour; and fatness is filched fron 
sheep, and milk from the lambs. 

D. Yet be careful to fling those taunts more sparingly at men. 
know your story too, when the he-goats looked askance, and in 1 
chapel it was ; but the easy-tempered nymphs laughed. 

M. It was then, I suppose, when they saw me with malicious knif< 
Mico's vineyard-trees and tender vines. 

D, Or when here beside the old beeches you broke the bow 
arrows of Daphnis ; for you not only felt pain at the sight, when you 
them given to the boy, you spiteful Menalcas. but al^ you woidd 1 
died, had you not done him some harm. 

M. What would the masters do, when their knaves are so audacii 
Did I not see you, worst of men, catch by craft Damon's goat, whil 
the time his mongrel bark^? And when I cried, ^ What is that r< 
pouncing at now ? Tityru^ drive the flock together '* you lay hid bel 
the sedge. 

Z>. Ought he not, as he was vanouished in singing, to have given v 
me die goat, which the melodies of my pipe had won ? If you kno 
not, that goat was mine ; and Damon himself confessed it to me ; 
said he could not give it me. 

M. You in song beat him ? Why, did you ever own a pipe cemei 

with wax? Used you not in the streets, you dunce, on a crealdng ree 

murder your sorry lay? 

Z?, WiU you then that one against the other we prove in turn 1 

eiacb can do? ^ I, (lest perchance you try to ntitai) lay this heifer; t 
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she comet to the milking pail, two calves her udder feeds : say you, with 
idiat stake you will make a match with me. 

33—59. AfUr a dispute ahcut the stake each is to lay^ the shefkerdt 
etfpree to make Palaemon^ a passer bv^ the judge of their singing. He 
hds them compete in alternate couplets, 

M, I would not venture to lay with you any stake taken from the 
flock; for I have at home a father; I have an unkind stepmother; and 
twice a day both count the flock, and one of them the Idds as welL But 
since it is your pleasure to play the madman, I will lay a pawn which 
you will yourself allow to be far greater than your own, — ^beechen cups, 
the carvra work of divine Alcimedon ; where a streaming vine, engraved 
thereon by the cunning knl}e~o6tfae carver, mantles the straggling dusters 

of the pale-green ivy. In theumdst are two figures, Conon, and who 

was the other, that with his wand marked out foPtfimations all the 
sphere of heaven, what seasons the reaper, what the bending plough- 
man was to own? And not yet have I applied them to my Ups, but keep 
them treasured up. 

D. For me too that same Alcimedo n wrought two cups, and clasped « 
the handles round with twining acanthus, and m the midst set Orpheus 
and his train of woods. And not vet have I applied rSSSm to mylips, but 
keep them treasured up. If you look at the heifer, you have no ground 
for praising the cups. 

M* You shall never escape to-dav; I will come whithersoever you call 
me. Only let this match be heard by — , or by him who is approach- 
ing; see, Palaemon. I will cause you never hereafter to challenge any , 
man in song. 

D. Well, come, if aught you can ; no delay shall be owing to me, and 
I shrink not from any judge; onlv, neighbour Palxmon, store up these 
verses in your inmost soul, for the business is not slight 

P, Sing ye, since we are seated on the velvet grass. And now each 
Add, now eveay tree buds forth; now the woods break into leaf, now 
fairest is the year. Begin Damoetas ; then follow you, Menalcas. You 
shaU sing in^tum ; to sing in turn the Muses love. 



11. The shepherds repeat alternate couplets^ the second always 
being on a subject sitnilar to that of the firsts or fanning an antithesis 
to it, Palaemon praises both the singers, and confesses that he cannot 
decide between them, 

D. From Jove is my beginning, ye Muses ; all things are full of Jove ; 
His he who makes fruitful the earth, 'tis he who is the patron of my lays. 

M, And me Phcebus loves ; ever with me are the offerings proper to 
Phoebus, bays and sweetly-blushing hyacinth. 

D, Galatea pelts me with an apple, the playful girl, and runs away to 
the willow-copse, and desires to be seen first 

M^ But Amyntas, the object of my love, uncalled presents himself to 
me ; so that now not even Delia is better known to my dogs. 

Z>. I have found out presents for my fair one ; for I have marked the 
spot where the wood-pigeons high in air have biiill thdt iktiX. 

M Jhave seat to the youth (*twas all I could do"^ Xtxi %<c^^«gl v^^^^ 
picked thorn M tbitft tne z to>iiioin»w I willscndmfttBAXK) tMAft* 
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D. Ob, how many and how sweet are the words Galatea has spokei 
me ! Some part of them, ye winds, waft to the ears of the gods ! 

Af, What boots it, Amyntas, that in your own heart you scorn me i 
if, while you hunt the boars, I watch the nets? 

/>. Send Phvllis to me ; it is my birthday, lollas : when I sacrifi< 
heifer on behalf of my crops, come yourself. 

M, Phyllis I love beyond all other maids ; for she wept that I pai 
from her, and still she said *' Adieu, adieu, my fair loUas.*' 

D. Dreadful is the wolf to the stalls, showers to the ripened cr< 
winds to the trees^ the wrath of Amaryllis to me. 

M. Sweet is ram to the new-sown com, the arbutus to weaned k 
the bendin|f willow to the teeming herd, Amyntas alone to me. 

D. Pollio loves niy verse, all rustic though it be ; a heifer, my Mu 
for your reader feed. 

M. Pollio himself too makes new lays: feed for him a bull thai 
beginning to butt with his horn, and spurn with his feet the sand. 

D, Let him who loves you, Pollio, attain the bliss he joys to se< 
you ; for him let streams of honey flow, and the rough bramble bear 
fragrant «pice. 

Af. Let him that hates not Bavius, love your verses, Maevius ; and 
him yoke foxes too, and milk he-goats. 

Z>. Ye that pluck flowers and strawberries that grow on the grou 
flee hence, ye swains! a clammy snake is lurking in the grass. 

Af, Beware, my sheep, to go too far; 'tis ill to trust the bank ; e 
now the ram himself is ar)'ing his fleece. 

D, Tityrus, drive ofl" the browsing she-goats from the stream ; I i 
self, when the season comes, will wash them all in the brook. 

Af, Drive together the ewes into the shade, ye swains ; if the parch 
heat first check the milk, as of late it did, in vain shall we squeeze U 
udders with our hands. * 

D, Alas, alas, how lean is my bull amid the fattening vetch ! L 
is the bane of the herd, and the master of the herd as weU./^ 

M, Not e\'en love is the cause of ill to these of mine in sooth ; tl 
skin scarce clings to the bones. Some evil eye bewitches my ten 
lambs. 

D, Say in what land (and my great Apollo you shall be) the spac< 
heaven is but three ells in width. 

Af, Say in what land flowers spring inscribed with monarchs' nam 
and possess Phyllis for yourself alone. 

P, It is not given to me to decide so high a contest between y 
Both you deserve the heifer, and also he; and whoever else shall fear 
sweets or prove the bitters of love. Ye swains, close up the sluices nc 
the meadows have drunk enough. 
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ECLOiGUE IV. 

I — 17. Lit my pastoral song riss kighir^ and bs worthy of PoUio, In 
his consulship the golden age shall cotno round again^ and a godlike 
Mid be boni^ who shall rule a world of universal peace Zut i$^ 
Hocence, 

Muses of Sicily, let us raise a somewhat loftier strain. Not all the 
copses please, and tamarisks low : if we sing of the woods, let the woods 
be worthy of a consul 

Now has come the latest age of the Cumaean hymn ; the mighty line of 

cycles l>qg;ins its round anew. Now too the maiden Astnca returns, the 

reign of Saturn returns ; now a new generation of men is sent down from 

the height of heaven. Only be thou gracious to the birth of the child, bc- 

neaUi whom the iron brood shall first begin to fail, and the golden race to 

arise in all the world, O chaste Lucinal Thine own Apollo now is king. 

And it shall be in your consulship^ in yours, Pollio, that this age of glory 

shall commence, and the mighty months begin to run their course ; under 

your auspices, whatever traces of our nation's guilt remain shall be ef- 

fiiced, and release the earth from everlasting dread. He shall receive the 

life of the gods, and see heroes mingled with gods, and shall himself be 

seen by them, and with his father's virtues shall rule a reconciled world. 

iS— 47. Nature will do homage to the infant child^ and serpents attd 

poisonous herbs wiU disappear. In his youth com^ grapes^ and Itoney 

will everywhere befoufid; but there wiU still be adventurous voyages^ 

and wars. When he is grown to fnanhood, even comtnerce willcease^ 

aftd nature will everywhere produce her fairest gifts; so the Fates 

ordain. 

Then for you, O child, the earth shall begin .to pour forth for and wide 
without aught of tillage its simple gifts, straggling ivy twined with fox- 
glove, and the Egyptian lily blended with smiling acanthus^/ Of them- 
selves the she-goats shall bnng back home their udders swollen full with 
milk, and the herds shall fear not mighty lions: of itself the ground that 
is your cradle shall pour forth flowers to please you. The serpent too 
shall perish, and the treacherous poison-plant shall perish: Assyrian 
spice shall spring up everywhere. But so soon as you shall begin to be 
able to read of the glorious exploits of heroes, and the deeds of your sire, 
and to learn what virtue is, slowly the plain shall grow yellow with c^ently 
waving com, and on wild brambles shall hang the ruddy £[rape, andf hard 
oak-trunks exude the honey-dew. Yet a few traces of ancient guile shall - 
still be left behind, to prompt men to provoke the main with barks, to 
circle towns with walls, to cleave the eanh with furrows. Then shall be 
a second Tiphys, and a second Argo to carry the flower of the heroes, 
and a great Achilles shall again be sent to Troy. Next, when your age, 
grown to its strength, has now made you a man, even the merchant shall 
quit the sea, and the pine-buUt ship shall not exchange its wares ; every 
und shall every product bear. The soil shall not fed the hoe, nor the 
vineyard the pruninghook; also the stout plou^VoaaiSk ^^ tw^'« ^asd^svA^ 
hb OKcn from the yoke; and wool shall n^\taxtL U^ ^>ix^«d<ex>r«xvss^ 
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hues; but of himself the ram in the meadows shall now begin to change 
the whiteness of his fleece for sweetlv-blushing crimson, and for saffroa 
dye ; scarlet of its own accord shall dress the browsing lambs. ** Ye 
ages, be such your career," the Destinies to their spindles said, agreeing 
in the stedfast will of fate. 

48 — 63. Come quickly to receive your fower, fir all the world awaits 
you, O that I may live to see so noble a subject for my verse t Hastem 
to smile upon your mothers ^^^ you cannot expect the favour cj 
Heaven, 

Begin to assume, I prav, your soverei^ honours, (the time will soon 
arrive,) dear offspring of the gods, majestic child of love 1 See the world 
nodding with its ponderous vault, and lands, and plains of sea, and deep 
of heaven ! See how all things exult in the age that is to come ! O may 
there be left me the latest portion of a life so long, and breath so mud^ 
as shall suffice to sing your deeds! Truly neither Thracian Orpheus 
shall surpass me in song, nor Linus, albeit his mother aid the one, and 
his father the other, Orpheus Calliopea, and Linus the fair ApoUa If 
even Pan, with Arcadia for judge, were to compete with me, evien Pan^ 
with Arcadia for judge, would pronounce himself vanquished. Begin, 
little child, to recognise your mother by a smile : ten montlis have brouc^t 
your mother lingering sickness ; begin, little child ; him^ on whom his 
parents have not smiled, no god has deemed worthy of his table, and no 
goddess of her couch. 

ECLOGUE V. 

I — 19. Tufo shepherds agree to sing a$id play in tum^ in a cavt 
shaded with the wild vine* Menalcas asks Mopsus^ the younger of 
the twOf to begin. 

Me, Mopsus, since wc two have met together, both good men, you to 
inspire the light reed, I to sing verses, why do we not sit down here 
among the elms and blended hazel-trees? 

Mo, You are the elder; it is fair I vield to you^ Menalcas, whether we 
go beneath the restless shades the Zephvrs ever stir, or choose to descend 
into ^e cave. See, how the woodland vine with scattered clusters has 
overrun the cave. 

Me, On our hills Amyntas only strives with you in song. j 

Mo, Why, 'tis he who would strive to vanquish Phoebus in singing. | 

Me, Begm first Mopsus ; if you have either any love-songs to Phyllis, j 
or praises of Alcon, or satires on Codrus. Begin ; Tityrus will tend the | 
browsing kids. ' 

Mo, Nay, I will try these verses, which lately I carved on the green | 
bark of a beech-tree, and set the tune, and marked the time in turns: 
then do you bid Amyntas rival them. 

Me, As far as the balding willow yields to the pale-green olive ; as £ur 
as the lowly Celtic reed yidds to the bright-red rosebds, so ^, in my 
judgment Amyntas yields to you. 
-^^/if. WeO, say no more^ O youth ; we have come within the cave. 
•«*-:^ -V;r ^^gTK ^ iSl/ death of Daphnis. who it represenUd as the 
«««^J5*5rt«w5r NawthiUhiUffmo^tk^^y^iis^tX^^fMx,, 
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and a curu koi cami cm iki la$uL Ltt ui wuJu JUi iatmb^ and wriU 
hisMiaph. 

The Nymphs for Daphnis wq>t destroyed by a cruel doom ; ye hazel- 
trees and brooks attest the Nymphs' lament; while his mother, clasping 
her loved son's piteous corpse^ exclaims against the cruel gods and stars. 
No herdsmen on those days, Daphnis, drove their oxen tirom pasture to 
the cool streams ; no cattle either tasted the river, or touched a blade of 
grass. Daphnis, both savage hills and woods prockum that even Cartha- 
ginian lions deplored your death with groans. Twas Daphnis who first 
made it a custom to voice Armenian tigers to the car, 'twas Daphnis who 
introduced the wild dances of Bacchus, and taught us with curhng leaves 
to wreathe the pliant shafts. As the vine is the glory of trees, grapes of 
vines, bulls of nerds, harvests of wealthy fields, in you was every glory of 
your friends: since fate has carried you away, even Pales, and even 
Apollo^ have left the fields. Oft in the furrows to which we have com- 
mitted great srains of barley, unfruitful darnel and barren wild oats 
spring; instead of the gentle violet, instead of the bright narcissus, the 
tnistle rises up, and the thorn with prickly spikes. Strew the ground with 
leaves, ye shepherds, curtain the fountains with shade ; such are the honours 
that Daphnis desires you to pay him ; and build a mound, and place above 
the mound this epitaph: **! Daphnis rest in the woods, tamed even 
from earth to heaven, a fair herd's guardian, fairer still myself." 
45- -55* MinaUas fraisis tki virsis and skUlof Mopsus^ and utuUrtakiS 
to nph with a tongon thi asant of vaphnu to thi sky. 

Mi. Such is your song to me, O heavenly bard, as slumber on 
the grass to weary mem as 'tis to quench our thirst amid the heat 
with the sweet water of^ a dancing brook. You match your master 
not on the pipe alone, but in voice as welL Blest youth, you now will 
be next after nim. Yet I will sing somehow to you this lay of mine in 
turn, and will exalt your Daphnis to the stars ; Daphnis I wul waft to the 
stars ; me also Daphnis loved. 

Mo. Can any favour be to me greater than such a gift ? Not only 
the boy was himself worthy to be sung of, but long has Stimicon praisea 
your songs to me; 

56—801 The apothiosis of Daphnis. He showers blessings on the fields^ 
as the patron god of shepherds and husbofidmen. 

Daphnis in beauty wonders as he views the portal of the sky unseen 
.before, and underneath his feet beholds the clouds and stars. So 
sprightly pleasure 'charms the woods and all the fields beside, and Pan 
and shepherd swains and Dryad girls. The wolf against the herd no 
ambush plots, and nets no treachery against the stags ; kind Daphnis 
loves repose. Even unshorn hills fling in delight their voices to the 
stars; even rocks, even copses, now cry aloud, "A god, Menalcas, 
a god is there I" Be kind, I pray, and gracious to thine own 1 Behold 
four altars ; see two for thyself, O Daphnis, two for sacrifice to Phoebus. 
Each year two goblets foaming with new milk, and two bowls of rich 
oUve <m I will dedicate to thee, and specially making the banquet merry 
with flowinff win^ before the hearth if it be cold) if haxveftt-titDiA "h^NSd^c^ 
the ahadcvl^^^^^iv^t ton flagons the new-madft lACXax ^ toryaAa;^ 
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wine. Damoetas and Lyctian i£gon shall sing to me; Alphesibceus 
shall imitate the dances of the Satyrs. Ever to thee these honours 
shall be given, both when we pay the Nvmphs our annual vows, and 
when with offerings we go round the fields. While the boar ^all love 
the mountain-heights, while the fish shall love the sea, while bees diall 
feed on thyme, while grasshoppers on dew, thy honour, name^ and 
praises ever shall remain. As to Bacchus and to Ceres, so to thee the 
nusbandmen shall make their vows each year ; thou also shalt bind 
suppliants to their vows. 

81--90. Mcpsus extols thi song of Menaleas. Thi two shepherds eX" 

CMftge gifts. 
Mo, What gifts are there that I can give ypu in return for such a lay? 
For neither the whistling of the south wind as it comes, nor billow-beaten 
shores delight me so, nor streams that hurry down 'twixt pebbly vales. 

Me, I first will present you with this fragile hemlock-pipe : this 
taught me, ''Corydon deeply loved the fair Alexis;" this taught me 
too, " Whose flock is that ? To Meliboeus does it belong ?** 

Mo. Take you next a crook, Menalcas, which, though he asked 
me of^ Antigenes won not from me (and he was then worthy of 
love) ; a crook with well-matched knots and brazen rings adorned. 

" ECLOGUE VI. 

I— 12. Virplf in the character of Tityrus, excuses himself from writing 
an heroic poem in praise of Varus^ but hopes a pastoral softg may 
spread his ftifne, p 
TwAS mv Thalia first who stooped to sport in Syracusan verse, 

and blushed not to haunt the wooids. When I would sing of kings 



and battles, Phoebus plucked me by the ean and warned me thus : 
<*Tis a shepherd's busmess, Tityrus, to feed fat sheep, to sing a thin- 
drawn lay.*' I now (for bards more than enough you will have, O 
Varus, who will be eaeer to hymn your praises, and record vour grisly 
wars,) on slender reed will practise my rustic la^. Forbidoen themes 
I sing not Yet if these lines also anyone, anyone mspired with fonthiess 
for the song shall read, of thee our tamarisks, Varus, of thee each grove 
shall sing ; and no page is dearer to Phoebus, than that which on its 
front has inscribed the name of Varus. 

13 — 30. Two shepherds once found Silenus asleep^ bound him^ and 
claimed a song he hadprotntsed tJHiem. Silenus begins his song^ which 
fills all nature with delight. 

Proceed, ye Muses. Young Chromis and Mnasylos saw Silenus lying 
in a cave asleep, his veins swollen, as the^ ever are, with the wine of 
yesterday ; the wreaths had slipped from his head, and lay but a short 
space from him, and in his grasp his heavy tankard htm^ by its wdl- 
wom handle. They assailed him, (for oft with the promise of a song 
the old god had cheated them both,) and cast upon him fetters twined 
of his own garlands. iE^le makes herself their comrade, and comes 
to join the timorous swains, iEgle fairest of the Naiads ; and when 
his eyes are opened, she paints with blood-red mulberries his face and 
brows. He^ laughing at the trick, says ** Wherefore twine ye fetten? 
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Looie me^ boys ; it is enough that you have seemed to have this power. 
Listen to the song ye wish to hear ; you for your prixe shall have the 
soogi die another reward.* He spoke, and at once begins. Then 
it was that you might see fawns and wild beasts bounding to the 
measure^ then might you see stiff oak-trees nod their tops ; neither does 
the diff of Parnassus so much rejoice at Phcebus^ voice, nor do Rhodope 
and Ismarus so much admire their Orpheus. 

31— 86u Thi scng of SiUnus, He discribes iki creation of ike world 
firom iki four elements^ emd ike early kisicrf of many and tells somo 
legends of old mytkolcgy. His song lasts ttU evening calls tke ske^ 
^^ kerdskome. 

For he sang how massed throughout the mighty void were the seeds of 
earth and air and sea and unmixed fire withal ; how from these principles 
all early forms, and the sphere of the universe itself, still soft, grew into 
substance ; how next the ground begins to harden, and shut out Nereus 
within the sea, and bv degrees assume the forms of things ; and how the 
earth is soon amazed at the rising and growing light of the new-made 
sun^ and showers fall from the uplifted clouds; when first the woods 
begin to rise, and here and there the creatures roam o'er hills that know 
them not Tlien he tells of the stones that Pvrrha cast, of the reign of 
Saturn, of the birds of Caucasus, and the theft of Prometheus. Besides 
these tales, he sings how the mariners had called aloud on Hylas, left 
behind at the fountain, how with '^Ilylast'Hvlas!" all the shore was 
loud. And he tells of her, blest if herds had neve^ been, Pasiphae,< 
solaced with her love for a snow-white steer. Mi^ hapless damsel, what 
ireiuy has seized you? Thb daughters of Prcetus with counterfeited 
lowings filled the fields ; and not one of diem was lied awav by so dis- 
gracaul a passion for the .herd, albeit she feared lest her neck might feel 
the yoke or the plough, and on her smooth brow often sought for horns. 
Ah, napless damsel, you now are roaming on the hills ; while he, on soft 
hyslcinth flowers resting his snowy side, under thd dusky ilex chews the 
pale-green grass, or fculows some heifer in the cnighty herd. ^ Close, 
Nymphs, Dictaean Nymphs, now close tlie forest glades, if anywhere 
perchance the steer's vagrant steps m^y lead him to meet my gaze ; per- 
naps, while he is intent on the green Jbasture, or as he follows the herds, 
some cows may draw him on to the Gortynian stalls." Then of the girl 
he sings, whose eyes were charmed by the a!pples of the Hesperidcs ; 
then he tells how Phaeton's, sisters were circled with the bitter mossy 
bark, and upward rose, high-towexing alder-trees. Then he sings ho^ 
^e of the sisterhood guided Gallus to the Aonian hills, as he wandered 
beside the streams of Termessus, ind how all the choir of PhGebus rose 
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monsters girt below her beauteous waist, troubled the barks of Ithaca, 

and in deep flood, alas! mangled with her sea-hounds the affrighted 

^ mariners ; or how he told of the transformed limbs of Tereus, what feast, 

what gifts Philomela for him prepared, in what form of flight she sped to 

the wilderness, and what were the wing^ on which the hapless one hovered, 

before she fled away, above her own abode? All that once, as Phoebus 

. ^ played and sung, blessed Eurotas heard, and bid his bay-trees in their 

1 memory keep, he sings of; the echo-beaten vales repeat the sound to 

heaven ; till the Evening-star warned them to drive in their sheep to the 

'/^HTold, and tell their tale^ and floated forth in the unwilling sky. ' 

ECLOGUE VII. 

I — 20. Meliboeus tells how^ as hi was looking for a goat that had 
strayed^ he heard of a match between two rival singers^ Corydon and 
Thyrsis. He puts off his work to listen to the contest. 

It 9hanced beneath a shrill-voiced ilex-tree Daphnis had made his 
seat, and there Corydon and Thyrsis had gathered their flocks toother, 
Thyrsis the sheep, Corydon the she-goats swollen with milk ; both in the 
bloom of youth, Arcadians both, ready to sing on equal terms, and to 
reply in verse. Hitherward, while I fenced my tender myrtles from the 
cold, my he-goat himself, the lord of the herd, had strayed away ; and so 
I caught sight of Daphnis. He, when he saw me coming towards him, 
said, ** Make haste and come hither, Melibocus ! Your he-goat and kids 
are safe ; and if you can be idle for a time, repose beneath the shade. 
Of themselves your steers will come through the meadows hither to 
drink ; here with waving rushes Mincius fringes his verdant banks, and 
from the sacred oak the swarming bees resound." What could I do? 
' I had neither Alcippe nor Phyllis to shut up close at home my weaned 
lambs ; and great was the contest, Corydon matched with Thyrsis. Yet 
to my business I preferred their sport. So in alternate verse they both 
began to strive; alternate verse tne Muses bade them shape in mind. 
These Corydon rehearsed, and Thyrsis these in turn. v 

21 — 70. dhe shepherds sing four verses each ^alternately^ the seoond 
stanza always having in some way reference to the firsts as in the match 
in the third Eclogue, The contest ends in the victory of Corydon, 

C Nymphs that I love, nymphs of Libethra, either bestow on me the 
gift of song, such as you grant my Codrus ; for he makes verses next to 
Phoebus' lays ; or if we have not all that power, here on this sacred pine 
my shrill-voiced pipe shall hang.' 

T, Arcadian swains, with ivy deck your rising bard, so that with envv 
Codrus* heart may burst ; or if he praise me even beyond my due, with 
foxglove wreathe my brow, that the tongue of malice may not harm the 
poet ^at is to be. 

C Delia, young Micon offers to thee this bristly wild-boar's head, 
and the branching antlers of a long-lived stag; if still his prayers shall 
be fulfilled by thee, wrought all of polished marUe thou shalt stand, thy' 
ankles with the purple buskin bound. 

7*. A bowl of milk, Priapus, and these cakes, *tis enough for thee V9 
claim /rom me each year; poor is the garden which thou dost protect-^ 
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Nowwehave wroaght thee in marble for a time; but if the new-bom lambs 
make full the flock, then be thou all of gold. 

. C Galatea, child of Nereus, sweeter to me than Hvbla's thyme, fairer 
than swana^ lovelier than light-hued ivy, so soon as to their stalls my steers 
return from pasture, if for your Corydon any care you feel, come hither. 

T. Nay, may I seem to you more bitter than Sardinian plants, more 
roug[h than butcher's-broom, more vile than seaweed cast upon the shore, 
if tms day be not now longer than all the year to me. It ye have any 
sense of shame at all, go home from pasturage my oxen, go. 

C. Ye mossy springs, and grass more soft than sleei>, and verdant 
arbutus, that screens you with its scanty shade, from the midsummer heat 
protect my herd; now the parching summer comes; now in their fruitful 
sprout the vinebuds swelL 

7*. Here is a hearth, and oily brands of pine ; here an abundant fire 
ever, and door-posts blackened with perpetual soot ; here of the north- 
wind's cold we reck as much as the wolf of the number of the flock, or 
rushing rivers of their banks. 

C. Fair stand the junipers and shaggy chestnut-trees; beneath each 
tree its fruit lies strewn around ; now afi things smile ; but if these hills 
beauteous Alexis quit, even the rivers you would see dried up. 
* T, The Add is scorched; the grass is parched and dies beneath the 
tainted air; from the hills Uie envy of Liber withholds the vine-leaves' 
shade : at the coming of mv Phyllis every grove shall be green, and Jove 
m a gladdening show^ shall plenteously descend. 

C. Most dear to Alddes is the poplar, to Bacchus the vine, to beau- * 
teous Venus the myrtle, to Phoebus his chosen bay-tree ; Phyllis the hazels ' 
loves ; so long as Phyllis shall love them, neither the myrtle, nor the bay 
of Phoebus smdl surpass the hazel-trees. 

T* Fairest is the ash in woods, the pine in gardens, the popilar among 
streams, the fir on mountain-heights ; but if you, beauteous Lycidas, would 
often come to visit me, the woodland ash, the garden pine, should yield to ^rou. 

//• These verses I remember, and how the vanquished Thyrsis vainly 
strove. From that day it has been with us Corydon, none but Corydon. 

ECLOGUE VIII. "" • 

I — 16. The songs of Damon and Alphesiboeus are to form the subject 
of this Eclogue, The dedication to J*ollio. It was just daybreak 
when Damon began his song. 

The shepherd's Uy, the lay of Damon and Alphesiboeus, on whom, as 
thev vied m song, the heifer heedless of her pasture gazed, bv whose 
melody lynxes were entranced, and streams were changed, and stayed 
their wont^ pace, we will repeat the lay of Damon and Alphesiboeu& _ 

Whether you now, my friend, are passing by the rocks of great Timaviis; 
or sailing by the coast of the Illyrian main, sav, will that day ever come, 
when it will be granted me to utter your feau? Say, will it come to pass • 
that I may spread through all the world your verse, the onljr verse that 
deserves the buskin of Sophocles? I From you was my beginning; my 
ending shall be to you. Accept the song essayed at your command; and 
loond yoor temito let this iv/ creep among the con<^ucicof»\k^^v 
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Scarcely had night's cold shadow passed away from heaven, at the 

hour when on the tender grass the dew is most welcome to the cattle, 

when, leaning on a staff of polished olive, Damon thus begins : 

1 7-— 62. Damon bewails the broken faith of NisOj his betrothed^ and 

depreciates Mopsus^ his successful rival. He complains oft/u ancient 

cruelty of Love. 

D, Spring to life, O Morning-star, and speed the kindly day, its 
harbinger, while I, cheated in my love, ill-bestowed on Nisa my betrothed, 
make my complaint, and, though their testimony availed me nought, yet, 
as I die, address the gods in this my latest hour. Begin with m^ my 
flute, the strains of Msnalus. Msnalus a shrill-voiced grove and vocal 
pines possesses ever ; he ever hears the loves of shepherds, and Pan, the 
nrst who suffered not the reeds to rest untrained to art. Begin with me, 
my flute, the strains of Maenalus. Nisa is given to Mopsus ; what may 
we not hope in love? Presentl)r g^ffins will with horses mate ; and in the 
following age with hounds the tiihorous hinds will come to drink. Begin 
with me, my flute, the strains of Maenalus. Cut new torch-brands, 
Mopsus; the bride is being led home to you; bridegroom, scatter the 
nuts ; for you the Evening-star leaves CEta's height. Begin with me, my 
flute, the strains of Maenalus. O mated with a worthy lord, while you 
contemn us all, and while my pipe, and while my goats, and shaggy eye- 
brows, and my length of beard, are hateful in )rour eyes, and you fancy not 
one god cares for the dqeds of men. Begin with me, my flute, the strains 
of Maenalus. Within our fence 1 saw you when a child, gathering with 
my mother apples wet with dew : 1 was your guide. Then my twelfth 
vear of life had just begun : from the ground I just could reach the brittle 
boughs. The moment that I saw, how was I lost ! How a pernicious 
blindness forced me on ! Begin with me, my flute, the strains of Maenalus. 
Now know I what Love is; on flinty crag&JIjnaros, or Rhodope, or the 
far remote Garamante^, are they that gave himbirth, the boy that comes 
not of our race or blood. Begin with me, my flute, the strains of 
Maenalus. Twas ruthless Love that taught the mother to pollute her hands 
in her children's blood ; cruel too were yoji, O mother ; was the mother 
more cruel, or that wicked boy? More cruel, that wicked boy; you, 
mother, were cruel toa Begin with me, my flute, the strains of Maenalus. 
Now let the wolf e'en flee oefore the sheep, let rugged oak-trees golden 
apples bear, let the narcissus on;the alder bloom, let tamarisks from their 
bark exude rich ambergris. Let screech-owls also vie with swans, let 
Tityrus be Orpheus, — an Orpheus in the woods, among the dolphins an 
Arion, fbegin with me, my flute, the strains of Maenalus,) yea, even let all 
the world be made deep sea. Ye woods, farewell 1 Headlong from a high- 
towering mountain's peak I will plunge into the waves ; take this last 
present of your dying swain. Cease you, now cease, my flute, the strains 
of Maenalus. 

63 — 1 10. AlphesibcmSf in the character <f an enchantress^ sings of the 
various charms by which she endeavours to bring back her lover. 

So Damon sung ; ye Muses, rehearse the* answer otAlphesiboeus ; we aU 
have not power to perform all tasks. 
^^ Bnng wsUfsr forth, and with a pliant garland wreathe these shrines 
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Daphnts home^ mjr son^ Soof has even power to dnnr die 
heaven; Qxcebysoog tnottfaoMd UlysKsTcrev; by song die 
snake is burst asondcr in the m t tjAam^ Debt riwhaii from 
home, draw DaphmshooK^niyson^ F hudiUfc tihreemreadsoftihree 
each di^rinctaroond yon Ientwine,andd»iceaiowid these akagsdranrypor 
image ; in an nncyen im i nbcf heaien d H S^t t% Diaar Daphnis from dK 
dtyliome^dnnrDaphnishome^niyson^ Amaiyilis» in wee laocs three 
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selfsame fiic^ even so let Daphnis mdl widi kwe ibr oi^ to othoiT kwe be 
hard, frryftir fhr lacrrd mral, lirti brinritnT far thr r i srltiag Iwiflis 
of bay. MeankmdDapl^baras; l;tokindkDaphni8»bmn ddsbay. 
Diaw Daphnis from the city home, draav Osnhnit home^ niy sonfc Stay 
Daphnis led koe snch as die heixr fed^ vfaen she^ tired ont widi scch- 
uig §ot the steer Ihiimgh graves and hi^r vrood^ in green sedjge by a 
water-brook sinks .dovl^ dl kist, and nunds not to retreat as n^;ht 
grows late; and may I care not to hed his paint Dmr Daphnis from 
the dty homot dnnr Daphnis home^ my son^ These dresses once that 
tnutor left widi m^ dear pledges of himsdf; which I now in dbe thredMdd 
of the door oommity O Eaithy to dice; Diuhnis these pledges make my 
doe. Diaw Daphnis from the dty home^ dmwDaphms homc^ my son|^ 
These )ierfas and dKse drags at Pontas gjih ei ed were given me by 
Moexis himsdf; at Pontas plenteondv they spring By the powcrof these 
I have seen lloeris oft become a wolf and hide wnhin the woods; oft have 
I seen him caUui spirits from the de^of thegRtc, and draw sown com 
away to other fiddsL Dmr Daphnis from the dty homot draw Daphnis 
homc^ my sob^ Amaivllis^ bear ashes fafdi„ and cast them o*er voor 
head into the ranmng brook; and kwk not behind yoo. l^Hth these 
dianns I win amailDmhius; noq^ recks he of the go^aad noo^it 
of magic songs. Draw Damhnis from dK,^rhome^ draw ^ 



nqr song. Sec^ vdiHe I delay to bear themtedi, the ashes of them sd ves » 
olueir own accordy have fired dKahancpwidiflidDering flames! May 
the sign he good I Snmfthing it sordy means, and Hjiaz is barking at 
the dooi; Am I to bdieve? Or do they that kve mookl in their own 
thooriits visioos far diemsdfes? Stop yoo, now stop^ my soi^ from the 
dty Daphnis 



ECLOGUE DC 
I — id LjftidMS, fw># ims JUmrdikai Miimmlc^s has savediis/arm ty his 

JmuC Jfasfs fiffi Jjjw UMfJmf3j wmt wt frftaium irnrfifff m f r ff^ 



Z. WHiTHKRawayyMoeris? Goyoo-asthepadilcada^tDthedty? 
If. O Lvdda% we hate reached dte point alivc^ a woe we neves 
oCttata itnngcrshoaldtdie ov ttnik,«tti«Ki^^'ttcsftVa^ 
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are mine, ye ancient occupiers yield possession.** Now vanquished, sad, 
since Fortune sways the world, we send to him these Idds, and may the 
gift prove no blessme. 
L, I surely had heard, that where the hills begin to swell from the 

J)lain, and downward drop their ridge wiUi gentle slope, as far as the 
ountain and t{^ beech-trees, whose tops are shattered now, your master 
M^enalcas by his lays had saved all the land. 

M. So you had heard, and so the story went ; but, Lycidas, our lays 
have as much*^power among the arms of Mars, as &ey say the doves 
of Chaonia have, when the eagle comes against them. Indeed, had not 
a crow on my left hand warned me from a hollow ilex-tree \>y some 
means to bresQc off the new-begun dispute, neither I, your Mcens, nqr 
Menalcas himself would be livmc^. 

17 — ^36. The two shepherds extol the songs of Menalcas^ and Lycidas * 

begs Maris to recite sotne of them. 

L, Alas, can ^y man think of crime so foul ? Alas, were your de* 
lightful lays, and yourself as well, almost snatched from us, Menalcas? 
Who then would smg of the N>'mphs? Who would bestrew the ground 
with flowering plants, or curtain the fountains with green shade ? Or who | 
would sing the verses I silently caught from you of late, when you were 
journeying to Amaryllis, our darling? '^Tityrus, while I am away (the 
distance is but short) feed my she-goats ; and drive them, Tityrus, when 
fed, to drink ; and as you drive them on, beware of coming in die he- 
goat's way, for he strikes with his horn." 

M, Nay, rather these, which though not yet finish^ed he used to sing 
to Varus: ''Varus, your name (let Mantoa but be spared us, Mantua, 
alas too near to hapless Cremona) swans in their song shall waft aloft to 
heaven." 

L. So mav yoMt swarms shun yews of Corsica, so may your cows on 
lucerne fed their udders swell, — begin, if aught you can. Me too the 
Muses have made a poet ; I too have lays ; me also the shepherds call a. * 
bard ; but I believe them not • For as yet I ween I utter not things meec 
for the ear of Varus or Cinna, but cackle like a goose among the tuneful 
swans. 

37 — 55. Mceris complies with the wish of Lycidas^ and repeats som^ 
verses of Menalcas. He complains of his failing memory emd voice jr\ 
I and tells Lycidas he may hear the songs of Menalcas from h£^ 
j own lips. 

i' M. So indeed I am doing, Lycidas, and"* silently pondering in my^ 
mind, if I can recollect them ; and it is no common lay : ^ Come hither^ 
Galatea ; for why care you to play in the waves ? Here is the tq&Y^ 
spring, here about the streams earth sheds many-coloured flowers, hera 
the white poplar overhangs the cave, and creeping vines their shadovof 
arbours weave ; come hither; let the billows madly beat the shore.* j 

L* How deem you of the verses I heard you singing by yourself 
beneath the cloudless night? I remember the measure^ could I concif 
mand the words. ' 

M. ^ Daphnis, why mark you the risings of the ancient constellationsi 
Lo, the star of Canar, child ot. Venus, has come forth, tbfts^beneatlp 
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whose sway the fields are spread with Joyful crops, and the grape deepens 
its colour upon the sunny hills. Daphnis, graft the pears ; your chil- 
dren's chilmn shall pluck your fruit." Age carries all away» memory 
tooj I recollect that when a ooy I often wmled'away long days in song : 
now all t|io$e ditties are by me forgot ; now Moeris luso voice itself 
forsakes ; wolves have looked on Moeris firM. But yet Menalcas will oft 
enoueh rmeat for you those songs. 

56— ^, Lycidoi siiilfrissis Maris to sing, Maris sxcusa himssif till 

Meualcas returns, 
Z. With reasoning you long linger my desire. And now, look all the 
deep in peace i^ laic^ and lo, all the gales of the whispering wind have 
dropped. From hence but half our way is left ; for the tomb of Bianor 
. begins to be seen : here, where the farmers strip the abundant leaves, 
here, Mceris, let us sing ; here set down your kids ; we shall still reach 
the city. But if we fear lest night first gather a cloud of rain, we may go 
right onward as we sing,— so, less irksome is the way ; that we may 
sine as we go^ I will relieve you of this burden. 

M. Cease, boy. to urge me more, and let us set about our instant 
dttsiness : we will sing songs better then, when the master himself is 
come. • 

ECLOGUE X. 

I — ^3a This last pastoral sang is in honour of Gallus, and tells of his love 

forLycoris^ who has forsaken hinu The woods and hills of Arcadia 

mourn for him^ and gods and men visit him^ to console his despair, 

Arethusa, suflfer me to accomplish this my final task : for my Gallus 

Tmust sing a lay, of verses few, but such as Lycoris herself may read : 

who would refuse a lay to Gallus? So, when you glide beneath the 

iSicilian waves, may briny Doris mingle not her flood with thine. Begin : 

let us discQurse of Gallus* torturing love, while my flat-nosed she-goats 

browse on the tender twigs. Not to the deaf we sing ; the forests every 

note repeat What were the groves, or what the glades, that held ye, 

Naiad maids, when Gallus languished with love iil-bestowed ? For 

sui^y not the ridges of Parnassus, surely not any height of Pindus, nor 

Aonian Aganippe, caused you to keep away. For him even bav-trees, 

even tamarisks wept ; for him as he lay beneath a desolate rock, even 

piny Maenalus wept, and the crags of cold Lycsus. His sheep too stand 

around ; they scorn not us^ and scorn not you the flock, O god-like bard ; 

beauteous Axionis too fed his sheep beside the streams^ the shepherd 

came toa slowly the swineherds came; Menalcas came, all wet from 

steeping winter-mast. " Whence springs that love of yours?" they all 

\ inquire. Apollo came : *'0 Gallus, why so mad?" he says ; ^Lycoris, for 

) whom you pine^ has followed another through the snow, and through the 

i savage camp." Silvanus also came, his head decked with a rustic crown* 

wag^g his fenncd flowers and lilies large. Pan came, Arcadia's god, 

whom we ourselves have seen, with blood-red elderberries ax^d vermuion 

stained. ^'Will there be anv bound to your tears?" he says; ^Love 

rqpards not such ; insatiate of tears is cruel Love, and grass of running 

hio6kt^aad ba» iff Jitceine'bloomf and goats o{ kavta.*^ . 
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31 — 69. Callus replies. He wishes he could live the life of an Arcadian 
shepherd^ but mad love of war has made him a soldier. For a moment 
he resolves to lead a pastoral life^ and strive to forget his loves but 
soon bethinks himself that no change of scene can alter Love^ who con- 
quers all things eiterywhere alike. 

But sadly in reply he says: "Still sing, Arcadians, on your hills my 
woes : Arcadians alone are skilled in sone. Oh ! then how softly would 
my bones repose, if e'er your pipe should of my love discourse. And 
would I had oeen one of you, and. either keeper of your flock, or dresser 
of your ripened grapes 1 Surely at least the one I loved, whether it were 

lH Phyllis, or Amvntas, or whoever it were, (what then would it matter that 

Amyntas was aark of hue? Both violets and hyacinths too are dusk:) 
among the willows would lie with me beneath the creeping vine ; Phyllis 
would gather garlands, Amyntas^ sing for me. Here are cool springs, 
Lycoris, here velvet meadows, here a grove; here with you I mi^t 
slowly waste away only by lapse of time. Now frenzied love for ruthless 
Mars keeps me ever in arms in the very midst of weapons, and face to 
face with the enemy : you far from your native land (let me only not believe 
it !) alone, away from me, hard-hearted one I view Alpine snows and die 

^ Rhine's frozen streams. Ah, may the frosts harm you not 1 Ah, may the 
jagged ice wound not your tender feet 1 I will go: and the lays that in 
Chalcidian verse I have composed will attune upon the pipe of the Sici- 
lian swain. I am resolved ratner in forests, among caves that wild beasts 
haunt, to endure, and carve on tender trees my love ; they will grow, and 
with them you will grow, my love. Meanwhile, amid the throng of 
Nymphs, I will roam o*er Maenalus, or hunt the fierce boar ; and not the 
keenest cold shall forbid me to encompass with hounds the thickets of 
Parthenius ; even now methinks I speed o'er rocks and through echoing ^ 
woods ; 'tis my delight from the Parthian bow to shoot Cydonian shafts ; 
— ^as if this could ht my frenzy's antidote, or that god could leaxn to ' 
soften at the woes of men 1 Now a second time neither Dryads nor even 
songs have charms for me I Even ye woods, a second time adieu ! Our 
toils on him can never work a change, not though in the midst of the . 
time of frosts we should drink the Hebrus and endure the snows of 
the rainy Thracian winter ; nor if, when the inmost bark is parched and 
dyin^ upon the lofty elm, beneath the star of Cancer we should tend the 
Ethiopians' wandering flocks. Love conquers all the world ; let lis too 
yield to Love." 

70—77. The Conclusion of the Eclogues. 
'Twill be enough that your bard has sung as much as this, Pierian 
Ladies, while he sits idle, and twines a basket of slender hibiscus ; ye 
will make these songs of highest worth to Gallus, Gallus, for whom my 
love each hour grows as inu(£ as in the early spring shoots up the vi^cNP- 
ous alder. Let us rise : the shade is oft unwholesome to those that sing 
beneath it; unwholesome is the shade of the juniper; shade hurts the 
crops as wdL Go ye home^ go, my goats, for you have browsed yoor 
till ; and the Evening-star is rising. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE GEORGICS. 

Ir the Eclogues must on the whole yield to the JdxU* o^ Theocritus, if 
the iEneid may not claim to be the chief of Epics, yet, as the author of 
the Georgics, Vifgil will generally be allowed to be the prince of didactic 
poets. It is true that here, as in the Eclogues, he professes to follow 
» Greek original He avowedly imitates Ucsiodj ana speaks of himself 
as one who "old Ascraean verse in Roman cities smgs." But the influence 
cf Hesiod in the Geor|;ics is not like the influence of Theocritus in the 
Eclogues. Indeed, Vii:gil owes but little to the Works ofid Days of 
the Boeotian poet Except in the general character of the subject, m the 
constant praise of unwearied industry, and in some few points of detail, 
there is but little similarity between the two works. For Hesiod is 
a practical writer; perhaps ne onl^ used poetry at all because it was the 
one form of composition in his time ; his digressions are few, and his 
verse is seldom imaginative. But the practical value of Uie Georgics is 
certainly intended to be subordinate to their claims as a poem; their 

V greatest beauties are contained in digressions from the subject ; and the 
verse throughout is elaborately adorned with musical flow and poetic 
colouring. 
\ It may be mentioned that in the first book of the Georgics Virgil has 
I borrowed part of his matter from the DioUmeia (Prognostics) of another 

/ Greek poet, Aratus ; and that Quinctilian speaks of Virgil as a follower 

U^ I jicandg r, also a Greek poet, who wrote on the art of keegine bees. 
Still there ts no doubt that the poetry of the GeOi^cs owes very little to 
either of these writers. Virgil has taken from Aratus hardly anything 
but mere materials for his work ; and he everywhere improves what he 
appropriates, by his own characteristic arrangement and poetical form. 
Nicander's work on bees is lost ; but, judging from his extant writings, 

^ we may safely assume that he has not lent much to the charm of the 
fourth Dook of the Georgics. 
But no small portion of the spirit and poetry of the Georgics Virgil 

y owes to a .work ot his own nation, the poem of Lucretius On the Nature 
of Tiunn, It is true that at first sight the two writers may seem to 
possess uttle in common. Lucretius hsus an absorbing enthusiasm for his 
subject; he is filled with a passionate desire to explain and enforce the 
system of philosophy he treats of; for he firmly believes that, if it be 
nghtly understood, it will relieve the mind of all unhappiness and weak- 
ness; that it will drive away the phantoms of superstition, and all the 
terrors of death. And so, through his very earnestness, his continual 
pressing of the details of his subject, he naturally grows wearisome to 
the reader; he wants the lighter touch and greater variety of VirgiL 
His digressions too» though very beautiful, are but rare, and are not 
always skilfully introiduced; and again, his verse is monotonous, and his 
diction is often h<»vy and inelenmt. In (act, as an artist he is iax 
inienorto vugii. 
Yet the G€Mgic$ owe him much. To binii evea mote i^«£tk«^^d&aKDkV 
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k| Hcsiod, is due the spirit of earnestness in his subject which Virgil has 
f I so well succeeded in imparting to the Georgics; not indeed the over- 
whelming devotion of Lucretius himself, but a continual conviction of 
the necessity of severe toil, of grappling with difficulties, of firm resolu- 
tion. This feeling is strongly brought out in many passages of the first 
three books ; and the same spirit is equallv clear in the fourth, which takes 
^for its subject the bee, the emblem of toil and thrift. Like Lucretius too, 
Virgil expresses his consciousness of the difficulty of giving interest to 
1^ the details of his subject The Gcorgics also contain many actual imita- 
\ I tions from Lucretius ; the account of the pestilence, at the end of the 
9^1 </ third book, is modelled on the description or the plague at Athens, which 
concludes the poem of Lucretius. Virgil has also appropriated many of 
the phrases and formulas of the older poet 

To the same source are due those mdications of love and admiration 
for natural philosophy which appear here and there in the Georgics. 
There is an evident reference to Lucretius himself in the famous passage 
towards the end of the second book, where Virgil extols the blessed- 
ness of him '' who has had the power to learn the causes of things, and 
has cast beneath his feet all fears, and inexorable fate, and the roar of 
greedy Acheron." But the mind of Virgil himself was perhaps hardly 
suited for philosophy ; he seems to regard science rather with admiration 
than sympathy; his own views ^on £e nature of things" were certainly 
not decided and made up ; and he had probably little aptitude or enthu- 
. siasm for dealing with aostract subjects. 

Many writers of later times have been more or less indebted to the 
Georgics ; but, as compared with the Eclogues, the former have had few 
I direct imitators : the didactic poetry of modem Europe has on the whole 
taken Horace for its model rather than Virgil Agriculture is a subject 
difficult indeed to treat poetically ; and no great poet since Virgil has 
ventured to write an elaborate work on husb andry. But several English 
poets have taken the Georgics for their pattern to a greater or less extent ; 
of these Thomson is the most eminent; but The Seasons is more 
descriptive than didactic, and resembles Virgil in its serious and heroic 
style, and in particular passages, rather than in general design and 
arrangement Phillips' Cyder and Dyei^s Fleece are perhaps best known 
among the more professed imitations of the Georgics. 

The Georgics were probably begun about B.C. 37, and occupied, the 
so-called Donatus says, seven ]^ears of Virgil's life. We learn, from the . 
conclusion of the work, that it was finished during the campaigns of 
Octavianus in the East, soon after the battle of Actium, which took' place 
B.C 31. It was written, Virgil himself tells us, at the suggestion of 
Maecenas. But there is little ground for the idea that it was part of the 
design of the poem to encourage the revival of agriculture in Italy, 
depressed as it was aft^ the long continuance of civil war, and a period 
of insecurity and violence. For the Georgics certainly cannot be called 
a practical work ; and the tone of the poem on this subject is not hope- 
. fuly but melancholy ; the poet looks back with mournful regret on the old 
//mes when due honour was paid to the plough ; when the Romans were 
^njpje^ honest, frugalf industrious, and at peiice among themselves: bu^ 
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be does not venture to look forward to the return of ancient simplicity 
and virtue. 

The Ceorgics have often been praised as the most highly finished of 
Vufgil's poems. They have all the merits that have been noticed in the 
Eclogues, and even more ; and they have far fewer defects. Thev are 
also more original ; for the Romans, though never a pastoral, had always 
been an agricultural people ; and dwelt with fondness on the stories of 
Curius, Cincinnatus, and others of their old heroes, who had followed the 
trade of husbandry ; so that Virgil was nbw treating of one of the prin- 
cipal characteristics of his own nation. And so, though the charge of 
unreality may in some degree be brought against the Geofgics, as well ai 
against the JBclogues, as must alwavs be the case in a didactic work 
where practical usefulness is made subordinate to poetical treatment, vet 
here the defect is far less apparent. And we see in the Gtofgics a decided 
growth in Virgil's genius, a finer sympathy with nature, and a more 
splendid and vigorous power of description; more delicate touches oi 
Kding and observation, greater artistic skill in arrangement, stronger 
grasp of the subject, and a command of verse still more varied and 
majestic. The praise which Johnson {[ives to the author of The 
SeasoHt may surely with still greater justice and accuracy be assign^ 
to the tx>et of the Georgics : ^ His numbers, his pauses, his diction, are 
of his own growthi without transcription, without imitation. He looks 
round on Nature and on Life with the eye which Nature bestows only on 
a poet; the eye that distinguishes, in everythiujg presented to its view, 
%rnatever there is on which Imagination can delight to be detained. He 
imparts to us so much of his own enthusiasm, that our thougbts expand 
wtth his imagery, and kindle with his sentiments." 

BOOK I. 

1—43. Thi subjects of the four Georgics. The invocation of the heavenly 
powers^ especially of Augustus^ soon about to rise to heaven, 
'^VLKt makes the crops rejoice, under what star 'tis meet, Maecenas, 
to plough the land, and wed the vines to elms, how oxen we should 
tend, what care in breeding cattle use, what experience we need, if 
we would keep thrifty bees, now I begin to sin^. And oh, ye brightest 
luminaries of the world, guides of the glidmg year along the sky, 
liber and Ceres, who sustainest life, if by your bounty the earth 
received the rich ear for the acorn of Dodona, and mixed the drau|;hts 
of the water of Achelous with the juice of the newly discovered grape ; 
and ye, oh Fauns, deities ready to aid the husbandmen, yes hitner 
come^ ye Fauns with tripping foot, and ye Drya d ma idens; for of 
your bounty now I sin^. Thou too, for thou art he, at whose com- 
mand the earth by thy tndent struck straight did produce the^neighing 
steed, di Neptune ; and thou of groves the dresser, for whom three 
hundred milk-white steers crop the fruitful bushes of Caea ; and do 
thooy great god, leaving thy native^grove and lawns of Lycaeus, Pan, 
tlioa guardian of the sheea as thou lovest thint o^im VLnsai^a^ ^xsois^ 
to my bdji:^ gndoiu lord of Tegea ; and OmMi ^Vmec^ \u«txi8a«i» 
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of the olive, and thou, O ]^outh, from whom we learnt to make the 
crooked plough, thou too, Silvanus, with tender cypress plucked from 
Its roots in thy hand ; and gods and goddesses all, whose joy it is to 
protect our fields, who cherish the new fruits of the earth, that spring 
without a seed, or on sown crops send down from heaven many a 
plenteous shower; but chiefly thou, O Caesar, though we know not 
yet, what company in heaven thou dost mean to choose, whether to 
watch o*er our towns, and to protect our lands, so that the mighty 
world may welcome thee as giver of the fruits of the earth, and lord 
of seasons, and with thy mother's myrtle crown thy brows; or 
whether thou wilt come as the god of the boundless sea, that thy 
divinity alone' the mariners may worship, thee furthest Thule may 
obey, and Tethys buy thee for a son-in-law with the dowry of all 
her waves : or wilt thou add thyself as a new star to speed the 
laggard months, where room for thee appears between Virgo and 
the grasping claws of the scorpion ; e'en now that burning star of 
himself tor thee contracts his arms, and leaves thee more than thy 
fair share of heaven: whatever power thou wilt be, for Tartarus 
hopes not for thee as king, nor would a passion for sovereignty so 
fell enter thy heart, however Greece may praise Elysian fields^ and 
Proserpine though claimed care not to follow her mother: do thou 
vouchsafe an easy course, and favour my bold attempts, and with 
me show pity on the husbandmen, who know not the right path, 
and enter on thy divine powers, and even now learn how to listen to 
the vows of men. 

43—70. Plous^h in iarfy spring, A four/old ploughing will find its 
reward. Yet understand ihi soil. Fight not against Naturi. Follow 
her guidance in ploughing. 

In early spring, as soon as the dissolving snow melts on the white 
mountains, and the earth crumbles unbound by zephyrs, e'en then let my 
plough be pressed deep down, and my bullock begin to groan, and the 
share be well worn and bright from the furrow. That land alone fulfils 
the prayers of the covetous fanner, which twice has felt the heat and 
twice the cold: abundant crops that goodman's granaries burst Yet 
ere our iron cuts an unknown plain, first let us learn with care the winds 
and changing habits of the sky, the natural culture and disposition of the 
ground, and what each land will produce, or will refuse to bear. Here 
corn grows happiest, there the vines : there flourish fruit-trees best, and 
herbs unbidden spring. Seest thou not how Tmolus sends us scented 
saflron, India ivory, the soft Snbxans their own frankincense, the naked 
Chalybes iron, Pontus the strong-smelling castor, Epirus mares which I 
win the prize in the 01ym]}ic games. From the very first these laws and j 
eternal covenants were laid by nature on certain places, ever since the i 
time Deucalion threw stones into the untenanted world ; whence men are 
sprung, a hardy race. Come then, let the rich soil be turned up by sturdy 
bullocks straightway in the first months of the year, let the clods lie ; 
exposed, and dusty summer bake them with its mellow suns ; but should > 
the son he poor, then it will be sufficient to leave it lightly raised with ' 
sbMllow AuTow, Just before Arcturus rises : so will you prevent in the rich ; 
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soil weeds from hurting the joyous corn ; in poor land the scanty mois- . 
. ture will not (ail the bamn sand. 
71—93. Lit your iaud lie fallow tvtry other season; change your crops; 
idU lands are not ungraUful; it is well to burn stubble. 

Further, suffer your land after harvest to lie fallow in idleness everv 
other season, and let your field grow hard in indolent repose : or 'neato 
another star sow ydlow com, vSience, before, you have carried the pulse' 
rejoicing in its quivering pod, or the slight seeds of vetch, or brittle 
stalks and thidc rattling growth of bitter lupine. A field is burn( by crop 
of flax or oats, *tis burnt by gbppies steeped in Lethe's slcc^ But to 
plough evenr other season wiU lighten toil ; only be not ashamed to soak 
Uie arid soil with rich dung, or freely to cast dirty ashes o'er the ex- 
hausted fields. Thus too with change of grain the land finds rest; 
meanwhile not thankless is the unfilled earth. 'Tis often good to set fire 
to the barren fields, and to bum light stubble with crackling flames ; 
whether thence the lands conceive some hidden power and rich nourish- 
ment ; or whether by the fire all the vice of the ground is baked out, and 
redundant moisture thence transpires; or else that heat opens more 
'passages, and relaxes the hidden pores, whence juice may reach the 
young herbs ; or else it binds and hardens the gaping veins, and prevents 
the soaking rain from sinking in, and the fierce power of the devouring 
sun, and penetrating^ cold of Boreas from scorching the land. 
94,-117. Harrowing is good^ and cross_ ploughing. Pray for dry 

winters^ wet sitmnurs. Let water in or drain it off as tued rc' 

ouires. Lit cattle eat down luxuriant corn. 
Very greatly too does he help the fields, who with harrows breaks the 
sluggish dods, and drags o*er them osier hurdles ; nor on him does 
yeltow Ceres look down with idle ^e from high Olympus ; nor on him 
who turns his plough, and in new direction bresucs thoroughly the ridges 
obliquely, which {^e had stirred when first he cut the surface ; with 
frequent exercise he subdues the earth and ^ames the fields. Ye farmers, 
pray for summers wet, and winters fair ; 'tis winter's dust that makes the 
com so glad, that bids the field rejoice : then most does Mysia glory in 
her tilling, then even Gargarus marvels at her crops. Or need I tell of 
him, who having cast his seed, like soldier in close fight, falls on the 
fields, levelling uie ridges of the sorry sand ? then on the crops brings 
rills and flowmg streams, and when the parch<;d land is hot, and the 
Uade is dying, look, from the brow of the sloping path he entices the 
water : the falling flood wakes o*er the smooth stones a hoarse murmur, 
and with its bubblings cools the thirsty fields. Or what of him, who lest 
with heavy ears the stem should forward fall, sends in his flocks to cat 
down the luxuriant com in the tender blade, ere the grain o'ertops the 
frorow? or of him, who draws off the collected moisture of marshy ground 
by mixing thirsty sand? chiefly, when in the months we cannot trust the 
fim river o'erflows, and covers all around with layer of mud, whence 
v^hoUow ditches steam with moisture warm. 

1 18— 146. JSutnumy are the enemies of the farmer, J^ove has so ordaitud 

it. Thi goldenagi iHcouraged iduntsu Ntcis^ is the motiier o| 
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And ^ret, though industrious men and labouring oxen experience al 
these toils in tilling the ground, this is not all, for greedy goose, ant 
Strymonian cranes, and succory with bitter roots, and shade of trees ar 
not harmless, or innoxious, yiht great Sire himself would not have th* 
path of tillage to be a smo^h one, and first disturbed the fields by th< 
husbandman's art, and whetted human wit by many a care, nor sunere< 
heavy sloth to rust his realm. Before the rule of Jove no tillers used t( 
subdue the fields ; it was impious then e*en to mark the field or distin 
guish it by bounds. Men's gains were for the common stock ; of he 
own free will more readily the earth did all things bear, when non( 
solicited her gifts. Jove to black serpents added deadly slime^ he bi< 
the wolves to prowl, the sea to swell, he shook from off the leaves honey 
and hid fire out of sight, and checked the streams of wine that once rai 
in every brook, that experience by practice might strike out various art 
little by little, seeking for the blade of corn in furrows, striking forth thi 
fire hidden in veins of flint. Then first the rivers felt the hollowc< 
alder ; then sailors numbered stars, and called them by their names, thi 
Pleiades, the Hyades, and the bright bear of Lycaon. Then was th< 
. taking of wild animals in toils and the snaring of birds with bird-lim< 
discovered, and how to gird great glades of forests with hounds. And non 
one lashes a broad river with a casting net, throwing it deep, and anothei 
draws a dripping dragnet in the high seas. Then was siin iron, and the 
blade of the grating saw first used ; for the men of the golden age clav( 
the splitting wood with wedges. So various arts succeeded. Laboui 
overcame all difficulties, labour that cannot tire, and the pressure of need 
amidst the pinches of life. 
147 — 159. Ceres taught men how to till tlte la9td. Yet many are thk 

fanner's difficulties, IVithout industry he would return to acortn 
once pufre, 

Ceres was the first to teach mortals how to ttim the land with iron 
share, when the acorns and arbutes began to fail in the holy wood, and 
Dodona denied men food. But presently to the com too were added itj 
own troubles, and it was ordained that noxious mildew should eat the 
' stems, and that the lazy thistle should bristle in the fields : see how die 
the crops, in their stead arises a prickly wood, cleavers and caltrops, and 
amidst the neat cornfields the unfruitful darnel and barren wild-oats lord 
^ it in tha land. Now unless too you give the land no rest with diligenl 
harrows, and make a noise to scare the birds, and with your bill restrain 
the boughs of the dark o'ershadowing country, and with vows invoke the 
rainy g<S^ alas, you will idly gaze on your neighbour's great heap» and find 
no comfort for your hunger, but once more to shake the oak in the wild 
woods. 

160—175. ^ '^**' not forget the farmer's implements. The plough m 

particular is curiously wrought, 

I must tell too ot the implements of the hardy rustics, without whid] 
I the com cannot be sown, or grow to the harvest There is first the 
^^ share, and the heavy strong timber of the crooked plough* and the slowl) 
roJJ/ngr wagoDS of the £]eusinian mother, the threshmg sledges and drags 
^nd harrows of unwieldy weight ; further too the coxnmoa wicker fumi- 
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ture of Cdeus, arbute hurdles, and the mystic winnowing fan of lacchus ; 
all which remember well to porovide and store up long before, if the well- 
earned honours of the divine country are to be yours. The eUn while yet 
ouite young in the woods is bent by strong force, and trained to grow into 
the shape of a plough-beam, and receives the form of a crooked plough. 
To the end of this a pole as much as eight feet long, two earth-boards, 
and share-beams with double back are fitted. Also alight lime-tree is cut 
down betimes for the yoke, and a tall beech will make a handle, to turn 
the bottom of the plough firom behind ; the wood hung up in the chinmey 
is seasoned by smoke. 

1 76— i86i i>/ M/ tkrisking^Jla^ bi Uvel and Aani, Usi weeds get in^ or 

animals creep through. 
Many are the precepts of the men of old I could repeat to you, did you 
not start off, as one loth to learn such trifling tedious points. Above all 
level 'your threshing-floor with a huge roller, and work it with the hand, 
and make it solid with binding potter's clay, to hinder weeds from grow- 
ing through, or lest it give wav and chap through dust, lest, too, various 
pU^cs mock your hopes ; otten does the little mouse build his home 
under the ground and there make his granaries ; or moles bereft of eyes 
their chamlxn dig ; in holes the toad is found, and all the many other 
vermin I that the ground produces; a mighty heap of com the weevil 
wastes, or Uie ant that dreads an old age of penury. 
187— i^ Thsfiruit of the walnut-tree and the corn-harvest correspond. • 
Be careful to pick out the best seeds. All things in nature degenerate 
to the careless. 

Likewise observe and see how, when the walnut in the woods is clothed 
with fullest blossom, and seems to bend its scented boughs ; if the fruit 
abounds, there will be com in like measure, and a great threshing come 
with a great heat ; but if the shade of the tree is fuller with luxuriant 
leaves, your floor shall idly thresh your stalks rich in nought but chaff. 
Some men I have seen medicate the seeds they sow, and steep them in 
alkali and black lees of oil, to give a fuller fruit to the deceitful pods, that 
with any fire however low soon may they be sodden. 1 have seen these, 
though picked, long before and tested with much care, yet for all that 
degenerate, if human toil does not pick with the hand tne largest, one by 
one each vear. Thus all in nature is fated to speed from worse to worse, . 
and slipping back to run in downward course ; just as when a man with • 
oars psunfiiUy rows a boat up against the torrent, if perchance he slacks 
his arms, lo headlong down the descending stream the current sweeps 
him on. 

aQ4r— 23a Farmer and sailor alike must watch the stars. Each seed has 

its own star, under which to be sown. 
Further, as carefully must the star of Arcturus, and the days of the 
Kids, and the bright Dragon be observed by us on land, as by those, who, 
homewards bound across the stormv seas, venture to the Euxine and 
straits of oyster-breeding Abydos. When the Balance has equalized hours 
of day and sleeps and halves the world exactly 'twixt light and shade, 
then wn^ my men, your steers, sow barley in the land, even to the last 
showeiB cf impracticabie winter* Further, now it u iVmt \a co^tst Vd^ ^^ 
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ground flax that is to be your crop, and poppy dear to Ceres, and at once 
to bend to your ploughs, whilst vqu still have dry ground, and the clouds 
fall not in rain. In spring sow beans ; then you too, lucerne, the crumb- 
ling furrows receive, and millet asks an annual care : when the bright 
Hull ushers in the year with his gilded horns, and the Dog retiring sets, 
facing the threatening Bull. But if it be for a harvest of wheat, and for 
spelt, a hardy crop, you work your ground, and labour earnestly for 
oearded ears alone, let the seven daughters of Atlas hide themselves from 
your eyes with the dawn, and let the Cretan star of the blazing Crown 
retire, ere you commit the expected seeds to the furrows, or hastily trust 
a whole year's hope to the unwilling earth. Many have begun before 
Maia sets ; but the desired crop has baffled them with empty ears. 
But if your mind is to sow vetch or common kidney-beans, and you 
scorn not the culture of Egyptian lentil, setting Bootes will give no 
doubtful sign : begin, and extend your sowing even to the midst of the 
frosts. 

231 — 251. Thi Sun^s path in the zodiac rules the seasons. There are 

Jive zones. 
For tliis end the golden Sun guides the year's circle, portioned out in 
regular parts through the twelve constellations of the world. Five zones 
possess the sky ; whereof there's one, which is ever red with the flashing 
Sun, and ever torrid with fire. Round this two at the end extend to 
right and left, with blue ice stiff and gloomy showers of rain. Twixt 
^ these and the middle zone, two by heaven's giace are granted to suffering 

mortals ; a path is cut 'twixt both, along which the order of the signs 
might obliquely turn. As steep to Scythia and the Riphaean crags arises 
our world, so it is depressed downward to the south of Libya. One pole 
high towers above our heads; dark Styx and the ghosts in the abyss 
behold the other beneath their feet. Here forth doth twine with winding 
coil the Dragon great, after the manner of a stream, around and through 
the two Bears, the Bears that dread a bath in Ocean's waves. There, as 
they tell, is cither the silence of the dead of night for ever, and darkness 
thickens 'neath the pall of night ; or else from ihem to us Aurora comes, 
bringing back the day ; and when on us the rising Sun first breathes 
with panting steeds, there blushing Vesper lights his latest fires. 
jd^ 252—258. The sailot; and the farmer can tmst nature, 

^ Hence we can learn coming changes of weather in the dubious sky, 
hence the days of harvest and the season of sowing, and when 'tis meet 
with oars to cut the faithless sea, when to launch our rigged fleets, and 
when at the proper time to fell the pine-tree in the woods : nor will you 
be disappointed, if you watch the setting and rising of the heavenly 
signs, and observe the year fairly divided by four distinct seasons. 
259—286. Even we^ weather and holy days have their proper workj yet 

all days are not equallv lucky. 

If ever a cold rain confines the farmer at home, "'tis granted to him then 

to do much at leisure, which otherwise in fine weather he would presently 

have to huriry over : then does the ploughman sharpen the hard tooth of 

the blunted share ; then does he scoop troughs out of trees, and marks 

bis cattle, or numbers his tacks of com. Others sharpen stakes and two- 
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homed forks, and prepare Sabine willow twi^s to bind the creeping vine. 
Mow let the pliant basket be woven of twigs of brias; now roast your 
com with fire^ now grind with stone. Why, even on holydays there is 
certam work that gods and men allow ; to make a channel for a stream 
no religious scruple ever forbad, or to defend the com with a hedge, to 
set snares for birds, to fire brambles, and bleating flocks to dip in health- 
ful stream. Oft too the driver of the slow-paced ass loads his ribs with 
oil or common fruit, and on his retum brings back from the town an 
indented millstone and mass of black pitch. Nay, the Moon of ho^f 
has appointed some days in one degree, some in another, as lucky for 
work. The fifth dajr eschew : it is the birth-day of ghastly Orcus and of 
the Furies : then with monstrous labour did the Eanh bnng forth Cceus 
and lapetus and fierce Typhoeus, and the brethren who conspired to tear 
down the ramparts of heaven. Thrice did they strive to pile Ossa on 
Pclion, yea and on Ossa to roll Olympus with all its woods ; thrice did 
the great father hurl asunder the heap of mountains. But the seven- 
teenui dav is lucky either to plant the vine, or to take and tame oxen, 
and to add new threads to the web ; the ninth is good for the runaway, 
adverse to the thieC 
387— 31a Even in night and early morning and in long winter even^ 

ingt we need not be idle. Summer is the time for industry; in winter 

enjoy yourself and yet even then work. 

Very many are the tasks that you vrill best set yourself in the cool 
night, or when at sun-rising the mora sprinkles the earth with dew. 
By night 'tis best tp cut the light stubble, by night to mow the dry 
meadows ; in night the clammy dew will never fail. One, too, sitting by 
the late fire of a wintcrv night, watches the hours through, pointing 
torches with a sharp knife ; meanwhile the goodman's wife with song 
beguiles her labour long, and runs through the web with shrill-sounding 
comb, or over Vulcan*s fire boils down the sweet must, and scums with 
leaves the water of the bubbling boiling kettle. But the golden com of 
Ceres is cut down in the heat bf mid-summer, in burning mid-summer 
the floor threshes the roasted grain. Plough stripped, stripped sow: - 
winter is a time of idleness for the husbandman. In cold weather farmers 
mostly enjoy what they have gained ; and joyously one with another 
interchange their feasts ; thereto invites winter, a genial time, dissolving 
care ; as when heavy laden ships have just reached the haven, and the 
joyous mariners have crowned their sterns. But yet, for all that, even 
then is the season to strip the oaks of the aconis, and gather the berries 
of the bay, and the blood-berries of the myrtle ; then is the time too to 
set snares for cranes, and nets for stags, and to hunt the long-eared 
hares ; also to shoot does, as you whirl the hempen thdng of the Balea- 
ric sling, in the days when snow lies deep, when the streams drive down 
lumps of ice. 

3il'^334* Autunut and spring are stormy. Terrible is the tempest : in 
a moment it sweeps away tne work o/tnonths. 
Need I tell of the changeful weather and stars of autumn? and 
why the husbandmen must watch, when shorter erovr xVv<t tofv^5^^ 
met the heat ? or whcji la showers downwards \ali\& 0:i<& vjitvxv*^^ \>^%x 
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as the bearded harvest bristles in the fields, just as the milky corn swells 
on the green stem ? Often have I. as the farmer was bringing the reaper 
into the golden fields, and just gathering the barley with its brittle stalks, 
seen all the winds engage in battle-shock, and tear up all the full com 
far and wide from the ver^ roots, and toss it whisked on high ; so fiercely 
does the storm with whirlwind dark sweep away the light stalks and 
stubble flying far. Often too from heaven comes a mighty column of 
waters, and clouds gathering from the deep mass together the weather 
hideous with grim storms of rain ; down tumbles the sl^ impetuous from 
above, and with a mighty rain washes away the joyous crops, and all the 
labours of the oxen ; fast fill the dykes, and hollow rivers roaring swell, 
and the surging sea boils with its straits that breathe with rage. The 
great father himself in the midnight of the storm-clouds hurls his thunder- 
bolt with flashing right hand; trembling thereat ouakes the mighty 
earth ; in an instant flee the beasts of the field ; the hearts of men 
throughout the world sink prostrate in lowly fear; the god with his 
blazing bolt casts down either Athos or Rhodope, or high Ceraunia: then 
redouble the winds, then thickens the shower; now woods, now shores 
moan with the mighty blast. 

335 — ^350. Observe the stars^ and neglect not religion, Ceres is ihegod* 
dess of farmers; honour her in all your actions. 
In dread of this, observe the months and stars of heaven; noting, 
whither the cold planet of Saturn retires ; into what circles of heaven the 
fiery Mercuiy wanders. Above all, worship the gods, and duly pay your 
annual oflenngs to great Ceres, sacrificing amidst the joyous blades of 
corn, just at the very close of winter, just when fair spring-weather be- 
gins. Then lambs arc fat, and wines are mellow then; then sleep is 
sweet beneath the thick shade on the hills. With one consent let all thy 
rural labourers adore Ceres ; for her dilute honeycombs with milk and 
soft wine ; and thrice let the auspicious victim be led round the young 
corn : then should follow the whole choir of the rejoicing companions, 
and shouting let them invite Ceres under their roof: nor let a man of 
them dare to put the sickle to the ripe com, till in honour of Ceres he 
has bound his head with o^en wreaths, and danced in uncouth measure, 
chanting hymns. 

35 1 — ^39"^ Many are the sipts of coming wind and rain. Nature is a 
prophet: all things have a voice for the prudent. 
Now that we may know this by infallible sigps, both heat and rain, 
and winds that bring up cold; the great father himself hath ordained the 
monthly warnings of the moon; what foretells the fall of winds; what far- 
mers seeing oft, should keep their herds nearer to their stalls. Straight- 
way, when winds arise, either the straits of the sea begin to swell with 
agitation, and a dry crash is heard on the. high hills, or far in the dis- 
tance the shores are filled with confiiscd echoes, and the murmur of the 
woods thickens on the ear. The wave can but ill forbear to do a mischidf 
to the crooked keels, even then when gulls flv swiftly back from the high 
sea, sending their screams before them to the shore, and when the sea- 
coots sport on drv land, and the heron forsakine her familiar fen flies 
'-Uo/t above the high douds. Oft too, when windf impends, yoa will see 
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stars shoot headlong from the sky, and through the shade of nieht long 
trails of flames whiten behind their falL Oft will you see light chaff and 
falling leaves fly about, or floating feathers dance on the water's top. 
But when it lightens from the quarter of grim Boreas, and when the 
home of Eurus and 2^phyrus thunders^ then are the dykes filled and all 
the country is flooded, and every manner out at sea furls his dripping 
safls. Never unwarned are men, when rain does them a mischief; as it 
rises from the low valleys, the cranes sailing on high fly swift before it, 
or the heifer looking up to heaven snuffs the breeze with open nostrils, 
or swallow twittering skims around the meres, or frogs in mud croak out 
their ancient grumble. Often too the ant brings form her ep^gs from her 
inmost chamMrs as she tracks a narrow path ; and a ^eat raintx>w drinks 
up moisture : and an army of rooks departing home m a long line from 
their feeding make a loud clapping with a mass of thick wings. Again, 
^oo may see various sea-fowl, and those which round the Asian meadows 
in the tresh-water pools of the Cayster grub for their food, as in rivalry 
with each other thev pour abundant showers of spray o'er their bodies, 
then dash their heads beneath the waves, then run into the billows, and 
wantonly disport themselves in the joy of their bath. Then the crow 
with clamorous cry importunately summons the rain, and solitary stalks 
on the shore's sand. Not e'en the maids tliat card the nightly wool are 
unwarned of the coming storm, as oft as they see the oil sputter in the 
burning lamp, and a rotten growth that forms about the wick 

393—423. As sun are the signs o/the happy return of fine weather. It 

almost seems as if there were inspired prophets in the brute creation; 
but 'tis perhaps only natural changes that makes them so feel. 
Nor less after rain are bright suns and dry open weather to be foreseen 
and learnt by sure signs. For then the stars twinkle with undimmed 
light, and the moon is seen to rise, as though not beholden to her bro- 
ther's beams, nor are thin fleecy clouds, as of wool, borne through the 
sky; nor do the halcyons dear to Thetis spread out their wings to catch 
the warm sun ; nor do the dirty swine remember to toss with their snouts 
the bundles of straw into loose pieces. Then mists come lower down, 
and lie along the plain, and the owl watching the setting sun from the 
top of a roof keeps up her aimless nightly screech. On high is seen 
Nisus in the clear sky, and Scylla pays the penalty of her sin for the 
bright coloured lock; where'er she flying cleaves the light air with her 
wings, lo, her fierce foe Nisus follows close with a great whizzing through 
the oreeze; where Nisus soars upwards, she flying with many a sudden 
snatch cleaves the light air. ' Then do the ravens in stifled tone three or 
four times repeat a clearer note ; and often in their high roosts, with more 
than wonted pleasure strangely glad, together rustle midst the leaves ; 
"ds^heir delignt now that the rain is over to revisit their little progeny, 
and bdoved nestlinn; not that I can believe that thev have from heaven 
any inspiration, or trom fate a further foresight of things to come; but 
when the weamer and chanceful moisture of the sky alter the course of 
nature^ and iht god of the air with the damp winds condenses* what just 
now was xare^ and anon rarefies vdiat was dense, the images of their 
minds are.tumed, and their breasts conceive impuVae% ox\i«s >C&ast'«\ax 
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they felt, while the wind chased the clouds ; hence we have the pleasant 
chorus of birds in the fields, and the joys of the cattle, and the exulting 
croak of ravens. 

424^437. The moan also gives signs ; a hasy moon portends rain^ a red 

moon wind^ a clear moon fine weatner. 

But if you pay regard to the scorching sun, and the moons that succeed 
in order, never will to-morrow's hours cheat you, nor will you be entrap- 
ped by die snares of a calm night If when the moon first gathers up her 
returning rays, she encloses the dark air within her dim crescent, for hus- 
bandmen and mariners a heavy rain is in store ; but if she shows her face 
suffused with maiden blush, then there will be wind ; when wind is coming 
golden Phoebe ever reddens. But if at her fourth rising, for that is a 
warning that never fails, she rides through the heavens clear with crescent 
undimmed, the whole next day, and all the days that follow even to Uie 
end of the month, will be free from rain and wind, and sailor^ home re- 
turning safe shall pay their vows on the shore to Glaucus and Panopea, 
and Mclicerta Ino's son. 

438—460. The sun is as true a monitor as his sister the moon; his ap* 
pearances vary to warn us of the weather that is coming. 

The sun also, both when rising and when he hides himseff beneath 
the waves, will give you signs ; infallible sig^is attend the sun, both those 
which he brings when he returns in the morning, and those he shows 
when the stars arise. When he at his birth and risinp^ is marked with 
spots, withdrawn into a cloud, and retires with half his disc, then may 
vou suspect showers, for from the deep comes rising swift the south wind 
boding ill to plants and com and cattle. Or when at dawn of day 
amidst the thick clouds the rays burst forth in ditferent directions, or 
when with colour pale Aurora rises, as she leaves Tithonus* saffron bed ; 
ah then ill will the les^ defend the ripening grapes, so thick upon the 
roofs bounds hail that rattles sharp. Kemember this e'en more, just as 
the sun goes down, when through Olympus he has run his course, so will 
it do you good; for oft we see o'er the god*s face the shifting colours^ 
pass : a blue colour announces rain, or fieryr winds4'btttifl:he spots begin^ 
to be mixed with glowing red, then you wilf see all nature rage with wind 
and stormy rain together. On such a night let no one advise me to ven- 
ture on the deep, or pluck my cable from its mooring on the shore. But 
if both whea the sun brings back the day and when he puts to rest the 
light he brought back, his disc is bright and shining, then stormy rains 
are but an idle fear, for with a cloudless north wind you will see the 
forests wave. 
^ 461 — 497. 'But the sun foretells greater things than weather. He warns 

us of hidden changes and revolutions^ as b^ an eclipse he toldofCae- 

sars^deathi though then cUl nature combined in the prognostication 

of ill 

In a word, whatever the fall of even brings, whence it is that the wind 

drives before it rainless clouds, what the wet south wind is devising, of 

all the sun to you will warnings give. Who dares name the sun a liar? 

He too often aidmonishes of the dark approach of alarms in our land, of 

iAe swellings of trcst^ery and concealed wars The sun it was that 
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showed his pity for Rome, when the light of Cscsar's life was extin- 
guished, bjr covering his bright orb with dusky murky darkness, when an 
age of impiety feared etemsu night And yet at that time the earth like- 
wise and the expanse of the deep sea, and ominous dogs, and birds fore- 
boding ill gave many a sign. How often did we behold i£tna glow forth 
with a burning deluge from her vast furnaces into the lands of the Cy- 
clops, and roU balls of flame, and rocks of molten fire. Germany heard 
a clashing of arms in the whole heaven : with unwonted heavings quaked 
the Alps. Oft too a voice was distinctly heard through the silent groves, 
a voice of mighty tones, and phantoms ghastly in marvellous mcKle ap- 
peared in the dusk of twilight ; and cattle spoke, ^a monstrous portent,) 
rivers stay their course, the earth opens its mouth, ivory weeps as in sor- 
row within the shrines, statues of bronze sweat. Eridanus, monarch of 
waters, whirling forests in his mad eddy^ poured forth his flood, and over 
all the plains bore herds and stalls alike. Nor at the same time did 
fibres of threatening import ever cease to appear in the entrails that 
boded ill, or jets of olood to flow from wells, and high cities to resound 
the night long with the howling of wolves. At no other time did more 
lightnings shoot through a cloudless sky ; nor ever so oft did ill-boding 
comets blaze. Therefore it came to pass that a second time Philippi saw 
Roman lines engage in civil tight ; and the heavenly powers thought it 
not unmeet that twice with Roman blood Emathia and the broad plains 
of Haemus should be fattened. Yes, and the time will come, when in 
those lands the husbandman, as he labours, tilling the earth with crooked 

Slough, shall And Roman javelins eaten up with mouldering rust, or with 
eavy hoes strike empty casques, and as ne digs up the earth their grave 
will marvel at the giant bones of a past age. 

498—514. But^ ye gods^ spare us at least our Caesar: heaven should Hot 
envy earth; we ueedhttn sorely in this age of vDickedness and war. 
Ye gods of our country, ye heroes sprung from our soil, Romulus, and 
Vesta our mother, who preservest the Tuscan Tiber and the Palatine 
hill of Rome, at least hinder not this our youth from coming to the suc- 
cour of a ruined age. Long ago have we fully expiated by our blood the 
perjuries of Troy the city of faithless Laomedon ; for some time past the 
palace of heaven envies us thee, O Caesar, and complains that mortal 
triumphs, can interest thee ; and no wonder ; for on earth good is put for 
eWl and evil for good ; so many are the wars in the world, so many the 
^arms of guilt ; the plough has not its meed of honour; the fields lie rough, 
the tillers are taken off to war, the crooked pruning hooks are forged into 
stiff swords : on this side the Euphrates, on that side Germany stirs up 

. war; ndghbouring towns break their leagues and bear arms: the impious 

Man of civil strife rages in the whole world : thus, when from the barriers 

started the four^honled chariots pour forth, with ever quickening pace 

'^'" speed along the course, in vain does the charioteer tug at the reins, 

boine along b^ the steeds, and the chariot heeds not the curb. 
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BOOK II. 

I — 8. Thi introductory invocation of Bacchus. 
Thus far have I sung the tillage of corn-fields, and the stars of heaven; 
now thee, O Bacchus, will I sing, and with thee of woodland copses, and 
the offspring of the olive that slowly grows. Hither come, I pray, O 
Father of the wine-press ; here all Uiings are full of thy blessings ; for 
thee the field blossoms and teems with the vine-leaves of autumn, for 
thee the vintage foams in brimming vats. Hither come, I pray, O Father 
of the wine-press ; with speed strip off thy buskins, and with me plunge 
thy naked legs in new-made must 

0—34. The various modes of rearing trees. 
In the first place, nature has various forms for the production of trees. 
For some, constrained by no man, of themselves, of their own accord, 
come up, and far and wide possess the plains and winding streams ; as 
the tender osier, and the pliant broom, the poplar, and the willow-copse 
with its grey and hoary leaf: again, a class springs from seed that has 
dropped on the ground ; as tall chestnuts, and the giant of the woods, the 
mast-tree, that bsars foliage sacred to Jove, and oaks, revered as oracles 

\ by Greece. Others have a crowded growth, sprouting in off-shoots from 
the parent root, as cherries and elms ; the bay-tree of Parnassus too springs 
up, a tiny plant, beneath its mother's mighty shadow. These methods 
nature first ordained ; by them blooms everv kind of forest-trees, and 
shrubs, and hallowed groves. Other plans there, are, which experience 
by course of practice discovers for herself. One n^nds a.way suckers from 
the tender body of their mother, and sets them in furrows ; another buries 
stems in the soil, and stakes cloven cross-wise, and saplings with sharp- 
ened ends ; other forest-trees await the time when the layer is bent into 
an arch, and set in the ground, and the young plants live in a soil that is 
their own. Others need not aught of root ; and the pruner fears not to 
give back and entrust to earth the topmost spray of the tree. Nay more, 
when the stock has been cleft in pieces (a wondrous thing to tell), an 
olive root sprouts from the sapless wood. And oft we see the branches 
of one tree pass unharmed into those of another, and the pear-tree suffer 
a change, and bear engrafted apples, and upon plum-trees stony comds 
redden. 

35 — ^46. The address to husbandmen. The dedication to Maecenas. 
Wherefore come, I pray you, learn by their kinds the proper modes of 
culture, ye husbandmen, and tame by training the wildness of your fruit, 
and let not the soil lie idle. It is sweet to plant Ismarus over with the 
vine, and dress with the olive great Tabumus. And do you draw near, 
and with me pursue the toilsome voyage I have begun, you that are my 
glory, you that are by right the largest part of my renown, Maecenas, and 
spread your flying sails far out to sea. Yet I aspire not to embrace all 
points within my verse ; not if a hundred tongues were mine, a hundred 
mouths, a voice of steel ; draw near, and skirt the beach's inmost line ; 
land is within our grasp ; I will not now weary you with an unreal song^ 

and lead yott through winding ways and tedious prefaces. 
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47—82. Trtis may Ar imfravid fy various artificial ttuthods^ accardimji 
to thiUr kiiCi: thi distinction betwesn frqfting and budding. 
The trees that by their own power lift themselves into the world of 
light, spring up unfruitful indeed, but vigorous and strong ; for here is 
native power within the soiL Yet these too, if a man ^raft upon them, or 
transplant and commit them to pits of well broken soil, will be found toi 
put oiT their wild spirit, and by frequent culture will readily pursue anyj 
ways of art to which you call them. Likewise the barren tree, which 
grows up from the root, will do this, if it be planted out over open land ; 
at present the mother's lofty foliage and branches overshadow it, and 
spoil it of fruitftilness while it grows, and exhaust it for a bluing tree. 
Again, the tree that rears itself from scattered seeds comes up slowly 
destined to make a shade for late posterity, and its fruit degenerates, and 
forgets its old flavour, and the vine bears sorry clusters, a plunder for the 
birds. Be sure that on all trees labour must be spent and all must be 
marshalled into ranks, and disciplined at the cost of heavy toil But 
rolives repay you best when reared oy truncheons, vines by layers, Paphian 
I myrtles when raised finom the entire trunk ; from suckers hard hazels spring, 
I and the mighty ash, and the umbraj^eous tree that forms the wreath of 
I Hercules, and the acorns of the Chaonian sire ; so also springs the 
towering palm, and the fir that is to behold the perils of the sea. On the 
other hand, the rough arbutus is grafted with the oflspring of the walnut, 
and barren planes oft bear the goodly apple-tree ; the bc^h is whitened 
with the chestnut's pale blossom, and the mountain-ash with the pear*s, 
and swine crush acorns underneath the elm. Nor is the process of 
grafting and budding with eyes one and the same. For whcie the buds 
sprout from the midst of the rind, and burst their delicate coats, just in 
the knot a narrow slit is made ; at this point they insert an eye taken 
from a different tree, and teach it to grow into the juicy bark. Or, again, 
boles free from knots are cut open, and with wedges a path is cleft deep 
into the heart of the trunk ; dien fruitful slips are introduced ; and with* 
out long delay^ lo, towards heaven shoots a mighty tree with happy . 
boughs, and views with wonder strange foliage, and fruit that is not 
its own. 

83— 108. Each sort of tret has its varieties. 
Besides the kind is not single only, either in the case of vigorous elms, 
or the willow, and the lotus, or the cypresses of Ida ; nor do fat olives 
spring destined to a tmiform shape, the oval Orchades, the long Radii, 
and me Pausian with bitter berry; and so apples, and the groves of 
Akinous ; and cuttings of Crustumian and Syrian pears, and £e heavy 
Voiemum, aro not the same. The same vintage hangs not on our trees, 
as Lesbos gathers from Methymna's bough ; there are Thasian vines, 
there are also the white Mareotic, the former adapted to rich land, the 
latter to lighter soil ; and the Psithian, moro suitable for raisin wine, and 
the dry Lagean, that will some day try the feet and bind the tongue ; the 
purple and the precian ; and with what verse shall I extol you, Rhaetic 
vine? Yet do not therefore compete with the wine-bins of Faierii. There 
are too Aminaean vines, a wine right sound to keep, to which the Ttaor 
liaa bows down, and taverdgn Phauaas itself ; and uit \t&ux Kt^>cA)Hi\^ 
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which no other will be found to vie, cither in yielding such a stream of 
juice, or lasting so many years. I would not pass you by, vine of Rhodes, 
welcome to the gods and to the second course, and you, Bumastus, with 
your swelling clusters. . But we cannot number either how many kinds, 
or how many names there be ; and indeed it avails not to reduce them to 
a number ; which he who should wish to know, would also wish to learn 
how many grains of sand on the Libyan plain are stirred by the west 
wind ; or to know how many Ionian billows travel to the shore, when the 
cast wind in his fury lights upon the ships. 

109—135. Different trees are produced on dij^erent soils. 
And yet all soils cannot produce all trees. In rivers the willow, in 
muddy marshes the alder spnngs, on rocky hills the barren mountain«atsh ; 
the shore is fondest of the myrtle grove; lastly, Bacchus loves open 
slopes, the yew the north wind and its cold. Observe too the region of 
the world tamed by tillers most remote from us, the eastern holMl^of the 
Arabians, and the painted Geloni : separate fatherlands are assigned to 
trees. India alone bears black ebony, with the Sabamns alone is the 
frankincense bough. Why should I tell you of the balm that exudes from 
the fragrant stem, and the berncs of the evergreen acanthus? Why of 
the woods of Ethiopia, white over with downy wool, and how the Seres 
comb off from the leaves the delicate fleeces? Or of the forests that 
India, still nearer to the ocean, rears, that nook at the limit of the world, 
where no arrow, shot from the bow, can pass above the treetop through 
the air? And yet that people is not slow in handling the quiver. 

• Media bears the generous citron, with acid juice. and lingering flavour, 
which, whenever fell step-mothers poison the cup, and mix herbs there- 
with and pernicious words, comes a succour surer than aught else, and 
drives the black venom from the limbs. The tree itself is large, and in 
look much like the bay ; and a hzy it were^ did it not fling abroad 
another scent ; its foliage falls not off in any wmd ; its blossom is right 
surely fixed ; with it the Medes wash careiully the noisome breath and 
mouth, and use it as a medicine for asthmatic age. 

1 36 — 1 76, The praises 0/ Italy, 

d But neither the groves of Media, that land of wealth, nor fair Ganges, 

^ and Hermus turbid with its slime of gold, can vie with the glories of 
j Italy ; not Bactra, nor the Indians, and all Panchaia rich in sands that 
'^ bear the frankincense. This region no bulls breathing fire from their 
nostrils have ever ploughed for the sowing of the teeth of a grisly hydra, 
nor has the comfieid bristled with crowded casques and spears of men': 
but teeming crops overspread it, and the juice of^ the Massic vine ; olive- 
trees possess it, and goodly herds ; hence comes the warrior horse, Uiat 
proudly bounds into the field ; hence thy snowy flocks, Clitumnus, and 
the bull, the chiefest victim, which, often bathed in thy hallowed stream, 
lead to the shrines of the gods the triumphs of Rome. Here is ceaseless 
spring, and summer in months where summer is strange ; twice the cattle 
yield Uieir increase, the tree is able twice to minister its fruit But raven- 
mg tigers are far away, and the lion's savage brood, and the aconite cheats 
not hapless gatherers ; and the scaly snake speeds not his monstrous 

nn^ along &e ^ound, nor winds himself up into a coil with that huge 
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trailing length. Think too of so many glorious cities and laboured 
works, so manv towns piled by the hand of men on stcepy crags, and the 
streams that flow beneath those ancient walls I Shall 1 tell of the two 
seas, one that washes it above, and one below? Shall I sing of those 
mighty lakes ? Of thee, great Larius, and of thee, Bcnacus, swelling with 
billows and boisterous turmoil like a sea? Shall I tcU of havens, and the 
barrier set against the Lucrine lake, and how the ocean chafes with 
f mighty roar, where the wave of the Julian harbour resounds with the sea 
I rolled backward, and the Tyrrhene surge streams into the channels of 
I Avemus? This land too shows within her veins rivulets of silver and the 
I ore of brass, and flows with a plenteous stream of gold. This land has 
I reared a valiant race of men, the Marsians, and the Sabine manhood, and 
I the Ligurian inured to hardship, and the Vobcians that bear the pike ; 
^ this land has bred the Decii, the Marii, and the great Camilli, the Scipios 
stout in war, and you, n aost mighty Caesar, who now, already conqueror in 
the distant confines of ^sia, drive iar from the towers of Rome the un- 
warlike Indian, Hail, realm of Saturn, mighty mother of fruits, mighty 
^ mother of men I For thee I venture to discourse of themes of ancient ' 
\ glory, and works of ancient art, I dare to unlock those sacred springs, 
-\ .A&^JfigJhc?>Uj^._K^man towns vbe Ascrsean .lay. 
L- 177—^25. Tk4 genim of ?iljffiirent soils. Description of the land best 
suited for tite olive^ for the vine^for grazin^^ and for corn-crops. 
This is die place to discuss the esaius of different soils ; what is the 
vigour of each, what the colour, anowhat its natural power for bearing 
plantSi First, ground hard to work, and unkindly mountain-land, where 
meagre clay is found, and pebbles in the thorny fields, delight in the 
grove that Pallas loves, the long-lived olive-tree. The wild olive springing 
' up abundantly in the same plot, and its wild berries overspreading the 
fields, afford a sign. But the soil which is rich, and luxuriant with fresh 
rushM, and the plain which is rank with herbage and prolific in its fruit- 
fuhiess, (such as often we are wont to look down upon in a mountain's 
hollow dell ; hitherward the torrents pour down from rocky heights, and 
bring a train of fertilising mud,) and which rises to the southern breeze, 
and nurtures fern, hateful to the crooked plough ; this in time will supply 
you with vines extremely hardy, and streaming with a wealth of wine- 
juice ; this ground is fruitful in the grape, and in that draught, such as we 
shed for libations from golden bowls, when the well-fed Tuscan blows his 
ivory horn beside the altars, and in deep chargers we present the smoking 
entrails. But if your bent is rather to tend herds and calves, or the young 
, of sheep, or she-goats that exhaust the crops, haste to the woodland lawns 
i and distant mes^ows of well-watered Tarentum, and such a plain as 
; hapless Mantua lost, that feeds in grassy stream the snow-white swans : 
neither crystal springs nor herbage will fail your flocks, and all that your 
herds crop in the long days, the cold dew will quite replace in one short 
night Ground that is dark in colour, and rich oeneath the print of die 
ploudishare, and the surface of which is firiable, (for this quality we imitate 
by ploughing,) is commonly best for corn-crops ; (rom no plot of land will 
yoa tee more waggons departing homeward with slowly-paidn% q«x^\ ^x 
agalfli^ )ukA horn whence the surly iarmer carries vtrvy \\\« \x««^ vokii 
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overthrows the groves that have stood idle for many a year, and tears up 
by the very roots the birds' ancient homes ; they then ouit their nests and 
speed aloK ; but the field, a novice to the plough, shines beneath the 
pressure of the share. For as for the hungry gravel of a hilly country, it 
scarce ser\'es the bees with humble casia-flowers and rosemary; and 
scurfy tuff-stone, and chalk scooped out by darkhued water-snakes, de- 
note (hat no other fields afford like them sweet food for serpents, and 
provide their winding haunts. Soil which exhales light mist and fleeting 
vapour, and drinks in the moisture, and, when it pleases, readily discharges 
it from itself, and which is ever dressed in the greenery of its own grass, 
and never harms the steel with scurf and salt rust, that soil will wreathe 
your elms with laughing vines, that soil is fruitful in the olive, that you 
will prove as you till it, to be both goodnaturcd to the cattle and able to 
endure the crooked ploughshare. Such land rich Capua ploughs, and the 
region near the heights of Vesuvius, and the stream of Clanius, unkind to 
desolate Acerrae. 

226 — 258. Various Methods of asceriaining ttie nature of the soil. 
Now I will tell by what means you can learn the nature of each soil 
You will need to know whether it be light or more than common close. 
Because the one is adapted for corn, the other for the tree of Bacchus, 
(the closer soil for Ceres, all particularly light soils for Lyseus) ; you must 
first with the.eye fix upon a spot, and bid that a pit be driven deep down 
in solid earth, and put all the soil back into its place, and by treading 
it in with the feet make level the surface of the ground. It it proves 
not enough to fill the hollow, it will be a light soil, fittest as productive 
land for grazing and tlic generous vine ; but if it shows plainly that it 

.cannot be put within its old space, and there is a supeinuity of earth 
when the trench is filled, that field is stiff soil ; look forward to reluctant 
clods and tough ridges of land, and with strong teams of oxen cleave the 
ground. But as for salty soil and that which is called bitter, (it is un- 
favourable for the fruits of the earth, and never grows tame beneath the 
plough, and preserves not the vine its lineage, nor the apple its title). 
It will present the following mark: take you down with speed from the 
smoky roof baskets of close-woven osier, and strainers of the wine-press ; 
hither let the soil of that bad field, and sweet water from the spring, be 
brought, and squeezed in up to the brim ; all the water will slowly ooze 
out, you will see, and big drops will pass through the wicker-work ; then 
the taste will unmistakeably give its evidence, and will distort with bitter 
savour the wry mouths of"^ those that try it Likewise what ground is 
rich, we learn, to be brief, in this way ; when shaken about in the hands, 
it never crumbles, but like pitch cleaves to the finders as it is handled. 
The moist rears taller grass than other soils, and is m itself more prolific 
than is good. Ah, may it be not too productive in my field, nor show 
itself over-vigorous at the sprouting of the ear! Soil that is heavy 
silently betrays its character by its very weight, and so too that which is 
light Tis the work of a moment to recognise beforehand a black earth, 
and what is the colour of what particular soil. But mischievous coldness 
it is hard to find out ; only sometimes pitch-pines and baleful yews, or 

gloomy ivy, disclose its track. 
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259—297. jHstructiatu haw topref^art the soil /or a vituyard, and iu 
what crdiT to plant thi vines on plains and slopes. 

When you have observed these points, remember first to thoroughly 
season the land, and with trenches to break up great knolls of earth, first 
to expose to the north wind the upturned clods, before you plant in the 
pleasant race of the vine. Plots of friable soil are best ; the winds make 
that their business, and so do chill hoar-frosts, and the stout ditcher, who 
loosens and stirs the acres. But if there be anv men whom no precaution 
escapes, they search out a tract alike in both its divisions ; one where 
the stodc of vines may be first prepared for its trees, and another, to which 
h may afterwards be removed and planted out, lest the infants disown 
a mother to whom they are suddenly exchanged. Moreover, they print 
upon the bark the aspect of the tree, so as to restore each to the position 
in which it has stood, according to the side on which it had faced the 
southern heats, and as it has presented its back to the northern pole. To 
form habits in early life has a force so very strong. 

First inquire whether it be best to plant your vines on hills or level 
ground. If it be the tract of a fertile plain that you measure out for the 
vineyard, set close the vines; in close array the wine-god is not less 
vigorous and prolific ; but if you choose a plot with sloping knolls and 
gently-slanting hills, give free room to the ranks, and as before let every 
avenue, as you plant the trees, with its straight-drawn line be exactly 
even with the rest As oft in mighty war, when the long-extended legion 
has deployed its cohorts, and the line stands firm on the open plain, and 
the battle-arrav is set, and all the land far and wide ripples with the flash 
of* brass, and tney do not yet mingle in the grislv turmoil of the fight, but 
the god of battles undecided roams between the armies ; so let all the 
lines of avenue be marked out in uniform numbers ; not only that the 
view may satisfy the idle mind, but because in no other way the land will 
botow on all an equality of vigour, nor the boughs be able to reach forth 
into free air. 

28S— 314. The trenches for the vine and its supporter. Some practices 
that shoulabe avoided in planting a vineyard. 

Perhaps you may also ask, what should be the depth of the trenches' 
slope. I would venture to entrust a vine even to a shallow furrow. 
Deeper, and thoroughly in earth, the tree is fixed, — the mast-tree foremost 
of ul, which extends its root to Tartarus, as far as it points its crown up to 
the air of heaven. Therefore no winters rage, no blasts nor storms, can 
tear up it ; unmoved it abides, and in endurance conquers, as it rolls its 
onward course, many generations of posterity, many cycles of men. Then 
too^ stretohing far and wide its brawny boughs and arms on this side and 
on that, itseuthe centre, it supports a mighty breadth of shade. Neither 
let your vineyard slope towards the setting sun ; nor plant the hazel-tree 
among your vines ; nor lop their topmost sprays, nor tear off cuttings from 
iht top of the tree ; so deep is the love they bear the earth ; nor with a 
blunt Knife hurt the tender plants ; nor set in the vineyard wild-olive 
items. For often on the unwary swains a sudden fire breaucs out ; which, 
lurking concealed at fiirst beneath the fruitful baik, gathers strength, and, 
gliding in a moment to the leafy height, gives forth luto hsaMca ^Ts^vig^ 
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roar ; then, running on, reigns a conqueror along the boughs, along Uu 
loftiest tops, and envdopes all the grove in flames, and, crammed witli 
pitchy darkness, rolls to the sky a black tun.bling cloud; especially if i 
tempest from the i>eak of heaven chance to lower upon the woods, and 
a strong-blowing wind drives on the thickening fire. When this di&asta 
comes, the vines have no life left in their stock, and cannot revive again 
by cutting, and, from the earth at their very roots, begin to bloom agaiii 
as they were before; the barren wild-olive with its bitter leaves -mm 
remains alive. 

J 3 1 5 — 345. Plant your vitus in the spring, the season whin nature i 
prolific J the season wiien the world itself must have been created. 
V And let no counsellor, however shrewd, persuade you to stir the stub- 
born earth when Boreas blows. Then winter locks the fields with frost 
and suffers not the plant, when the young shoot is set, to foster its root 
firmly and make it coalesce with the ground. Tis the best season foi 
planting a vineyard, when in the crimson springtime the white bird has 
come, the trailing serpents' hated foe, or just before the autumn's earliest 
chills, when the coursing sun reaches not ^et the winter in his car, when 
summer is passing away. The spring it is that ministers to the leafage 
of the groves, and to the forests themselves as well ; in spring the land 
heaves with fruitfulness, and requires the procreative seed. Then 
Heaven, the Almighty Father, comes down in fertilising showers into the 
lap of his joyous bride, and in his might, mingling with her mighty frame^ 
nourishes every product. Then ring the thickets wild with tuneful birds, 
and on their days the herds devote themselves to love ; the bounteous 
field gives birth to life, and beneath the west-wind's breezes warm the 
meadows unloose their folds; and all with delicate moisture overflow; 
and the herbage safely dares to trust itself to meet the new-bom suns ; 
and the tendrils of the vine fear not the rising of the South wind, or a 
storm of rain driven from heaven by the North wind's might ; but put 
forth buds, and unfold all their leaves. I would believe that even such 
were the days that dawned at the first opening of the new-created world, 
and such the course they kept ; 'twas spring-time then, the mighty globe 
was passing a season of spring, and the Eastern gales restramed theif 
wintiy blasts ; when the first cattle drank the daylight, and an iron brood 
of men'reared its head from the hard-bound fields ; and wild beasts were 
admitted to the woods, and stars to the sky. And in truth the plants 
would not be able to surmount their hardships here, did not such a time 
of rest elapse between the cold and heat, ana the gnicious kindness of the 
sky welcome the world to itself. 

346—370. Instructions how to plant tlteyoun£^ sets^ to prepare support* 
for the vines t and to restrain the luxurtance <ifthe leaves. 
For tho rest, whatever trees you plant throughout the fields, strew them 
with rich manure, and remember to cover them in with a mass of earth, 
or bury porous stones or xx>ugh shells ; for the water will glide through 
between them, and the delicate vapour will rise up, and the plants you 
have set will revive their spirits ; and erewhile husbandmen have been 
found, who overlaid them from above with a laige stone, and a jar of 
ponderous weight ; this would be a shield against pelting showers, and 

VIIL 
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tHien th g^tiltry . Ay=itar cleaves the fields that gape with drought When 
the cuttmgs have SMn'sct, it remains to break up the soil repeatedly at 
the roots, and still strike in the stubborn hoe, or to work the ground 
beneath the print of the ploughshare, and drive the straining bullocks up 
and down through the vinevuxl itself ; next, to fit the vines with smooth 
wands, and lances of peeled rods, and ashen stakes, and stout forked 
poles, that, relying on the strength of these, the plants may inure them- 
selves to struggle hard, and scorn the winds, and form tier after tier 
throughout theheight of the elms. And when the early age of the young 
leaves is growing to youth, the tender foliage must be spared, and while 
the shoot is Joyously speeding toi^u^s the sky, set free with loosened 
xeins through clear space, ]rou must not venture yet to make the tree itself 
feel the edge of the pruning-knife, but with your crooked hands must 
f4uck the leaves, and pick them here and there. After that, when in 
time the tree has shot aJoft, and clasps the elm with vigorous stem, then 
strip the foliage, then crop the spreading boughs ; before that, they shrink 
firom the steel; then at last practise a stern conunand, and curb the 
streaming branches. 
37' — 397* CaUU and other animals must hi kept away from the young 

vines. The injury it does to the vine is the reason why the goat has 

always been sacrificed to Bacchus, 

>loreover, you must twine fences of osier, and shut out all cattle, 
I especially while the tendril is delicate, and knows not the trials that await 
It ; fofy besides unfeelingly winters and the overpowering sun, bu/Taloes of 
the forest and persecuting roes ceaselessly insult it, and sheep make it 
their food, and greedy heueVv too. And indeed neither winter-cold with 
its congealed hoar-frost,, nor oppressive summer heat, that broods over 
the parohing rocks, do harm so great as those herds, and the poison of 
their hard tooth, and the scar marked deep on the rind mangled with 
their bite. For this very offence the goat is slaughtered to Bacchus at all 
the altars, and the ancient games come upon the stage, and the sons of 
Theseus set up the prize for genius about their villages and the comers of 
their streets, and, amid the merriment of their cups, danced in the velvet 
meadows on oiled goat-skins. Likewise the fanners of Ausonia, a race 
sent forth from Troy, in uncouth verse and unchecked laughter play^ 
and put on hideous vizards wrought of hollowed bark, and sing thee, 
O Bacchus, with joyful hymns, and in thy honour hang from the tall pine 
tiny waving masks of thee. By the virtue of this every vineyard blooms 
wiui lam mcreasc, deep vales and hollow dells are covered o'er, and all 
lands, wnithersoe'er the god bears round his comely face. Therefore in 
CMir national hymns we will duly ascribe to Bacchus his proper praise, 
and will offer to him chargers and cakes ; and the doomed he-goat, led 
by the horn, shall stand beside the altar, and the fat entrails we will roast 
on spits of hazel-wood. 
^ 397—419. The labour of dressing the vine is great; and even when tliat 

is over you wUl stilihave to fear the injury tliat storms may do* 
There is also the other toil of dressing the vines, whereon .you cannot 
tpend enough of pains ; for thrice or four times every year you must 
cleave open all the grouni)^ and endlessly break the clcids ^mVOi V)da \]a.Oft. 
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of the hoe ; you must lighten of its foliage all the grove. The labour of the 
husbandman, prolonged into a round, comes bsoc to him, even as the 
year, passing over its own footprints, rolls back upon itsel£ And even 
at the time when the vineyard nas cast its latest leaves, and the North- 
wind has swept away the glory from the woods, even then the diligent 
rustic extends his care into the coming year, and plying Saturn's crooked 
knife, with ceaseless cropping persecutes anew the vme he has left, and by 
pruning moulds it to his pleasure. Be the first to dig the ground, the 
tirst to carry home and bum the vine-boughs you have .lopped away, and 
the first to convey the poles within the shelter of the roof: be the latest 
to reap the produce. Twice thickens the shade of vines ; wild plants 
with thronging briars twice obstruct the crop: to deal with each of these 
is heavy toil Praise great estates; cultivate a small one. Moreover, 
rough twines of butchers* broom amid the wood, and river-reeds on the 
bank, have to be cut, and the tending of the wild willow forces you to 

^ toil Now the vines are bound, now the vineyard allows the pruning- 
knife to rest, now the last dresser singes of the completed files : still must 
you vex the soil, and stir the dust, and fear lest the storms of Jove light 
on your grapes when fully ripe. 

42o>'425. The rearing of olives is on the contrary an easy task. 
On the other hand, no tending is needed for olive-trees ; and they look 
not for the crooked pruning-knife and the mattock that grapples with the 

V ground, when once they have fastened on the field, and Icamt to bear the 

I gales; the earth of itself, if it be laid open with the curved tooth of the 

share, gives moisture enough to the plants when, set, and teeming cropi 
with, the help of the plough alone. Thus nurse the olive^ plump, and 
pleasing to reace. 

426—457. Fruit' trees are also hardy. Description of various forest' 
trees. They are in some points even worthier tJian the viiu. 
Fruit-trees too, so soon as they feel that their boles are strong, and 
when thc^ have gained their proper vigour, with bounds aspire to heaven 
by force mnate, and need no help from us. And not the less, meanwhile, 
every wood £^ows heavy with its weight of produce, and the wild haunts 
of the birds are crimsoned with blood-red berries. The lucerne is cropped ' 
by the steer, the lofty forest presents its pine-brands, and so fires by night 1 
are fed, and shed forth their light And are men then slow to plant, and 1 

^1 lavish care? Why should 1 search for greater themes? The willow and 1 
the humble broom, ~ why, they either supply leaves to the herd, or shade 1 
to the shepherd, and a fence for the sown crops, and food for the making e 
of honey. And pleasant it is to view Cytorus with its waving box-groves, p 
and Narycium's woods of pitch-pine; pleasant it is to look on fields that 1 
owe nought to the mattock, nought to the care of man. Even the un- 1 
fruitful fqrests on the crown of Caucasus, which passionate Eastern blasts c 
constantly break and wreck, give their produce, each according to its a 
kind, give serviceable timber, for ships the pine, for houses the cedar and - 
the cypress ; from them husbandmen turn spokes for their wheel^ and 
rollers for their waggons, and fit the vessel with its curving kee) ; m its 
osier is the virtue of the willow, that of the elm in its leaves ; but the 
myrtle exceHs in its strong spear- like wands and so does the cornel good 
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Ibr war; the yew is bent into the Ituraean bow ; liicewise, smooth linden- 
trees, or the box oft shaven with the lathe, adapt themselves to a new 
shi^ and are hollowed with the sharp steel; likewise the light alder 
swims upon the pouring flood, sped down the Po ; likewise bees house 
their swarms in the banc of hoUow trees, and the cavity of a decayed 
ilea-tree. What so notable as this have the gifts of Bacchus produced? 
Bacchus too has given causes for offence ; 'twas he who tamed with death 
the infuriate Centaurs, Rhoetus, and Pholus, and Hylaeus, that with a 
PQiiderous wine-bowl menaced the Lapithae. 

^^^ 458—474. TJU happintu t»/ a kusbandmat^s life, 

O husbandmen, too dear to Fortune, if they know their own blessed- 
ness! For them of herself^ fiur from the dash of arms, aU-rightcous 
Earth pours from her soil an easv sustenance. If no high mansion with 
proud portals discharge from all tne palace its huge tide of early visitants, 
if they never stare at door-posts variously inlaid with beauteous tortoise- 
shell, and dresses tricked with gold, and statues of Corinthian brass, and 
if white wool is not stained with the Assyrian drug, nor the usefulness of 
the olive's ftur oil adulterated with casia; yet, repose without a care, and 
a life that knows not what disappointment is, a life enriched with manifold 
treasures; yet ease with wide domains, caverns, and living lakes, and 
Tempers cool vale, and the lowing of oxen, and soft slumber beneath the 
trees, are theirs ; with them are woodland glades and the wild-beasts' 
haunt, and a band of youths inured to toil, and accustomed to little ; the 
sacred rites of Heaven, and reverciul sires : Justice, as she departed from 
earth, planted amon£[ them her latest footsteps. 

475 — 543. TA^ praise of science. If I may not be the philosopher of 
nature^ let me lead a secluded country life^ far from the crimes and 
miseries of the world Such was the life of the old Romans in hap- 

•^ pUr times of fecue and simplicity. The conclusion. 

For myself, ihayThe level v Muses firtt above all else, they whose mys- 
teries I bear, smitten with o erwhelming passion, take me to themselves, 
and show me the paths of heaven, and its stars, the various eclipses of 
the sun and labours of the moon, from whence the earthquake springs, 
by what force it is that deep seas learn to swell and burst their barriers, 
\and again of themselves sink back into their place; why winter suns 
make so much haste to dip in Ocean, or what obstacle it is that clogs the 
course of the lingering mghts. But if, to prevent me from having the 
power to approach these regions of nature, chill blood around my heart 
shall prove a barrier, may the fields of the country delight me, and the 
streams that water the valleys ; rivers and forests may 1 love, all inglorious 
though I be. Oh, where are those plains, and the stream of Spercheus, 
und Tavgetus haunted by the revels of Spartan maids I Oh, who will 
set me down in the cool dells of Haemus, and shield me with the branchesL. 

Kboundless shade! Happy is he who has been able to learn the causes or\ 
J things, and has cast beneath his feet all fears, and inexorable Fate, and | 

I the roar of ffreedy Acheron! Blest too is he who knows the rural gods, I 

' Pan, and Silvanus old, and sistei^nymphs! Not him Uie fasoes of the 
Roman People, nor the monareh's purple can sway, and the discoid \\ax 
dfives hredii«0 IP mutiud trencbery, or the Dadaa %wtc^ii<4div«rDklsmBi 
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his confederated Danube, nor the Roman state, and the Idn^oms doo 
to fall; and never is he pained through pity for him that is destitute 
envies him that has great possessions. Those fruits that the bot 
afford, the fruits, that of itself, of its own free will^ the country bean 
gathers ; and has never seen laws carved on steel, and the maddei 
forum, or the archives of the Roman People. Other men vex with 
the perilous seas, and rush to take the sword ; they press their way 
courts and through kingly portals: one assails with ruin a city am 
J hapless household gods, that he may drink from a iewelled cup, and s 
/ on Tyrian purple ; another hoards up wealth, and broods over the ] 
he has buned in the earth ; one is amazed and dazzled at the eloqu< 
of the Rostra ; one the applause of commons and patricians, redoul 
as it is along the rows ot the theajtre, sets agape with the shock of , 
some delight to steep themselves in brothers' blood, and exchange 
a place of exile their homes and pleasant thresholds, and seek a tat 
land that lies beneath another sun. The hu sbandman with his croc 
plough furrows the soil ; from this comes the wo rk for the y ear; by 
he maintains his country and little grandsons, by tnis nis herds of o 
and his bullocks that have served him well And there is never a \ 
of re st ; for either in fruits the season richly abounds, or in the ofTsp 
of cattle, or in the sheaf of Ceres' stalk, and loads the furrows y 
increase, and overflows the bams. Then winter comes; in the ol 
mill is bruised the beny of Sicyon, the swine come home, well satis 
with mast, the forest gives the fruit of the arbutus, and Autumn di 
his various produce, and on the sunny cliffs the mellowing vintage bai 
Meanwhile his dear children hang about his lips, his stainless h< 
preserves its purity ; his cows hang down their udders fraught with n 
and fat kids on the smiling lawn with levelled horns against each o 
strive. The sire himself keeps holy-day, and stretched along the gi 
where is a kindled altar in the midst, and his companions wreathe 
wine-bowl, with a libation invokes thee, O Father of^ the wine-press, 
for the masters of his cattle sets upon an elm the target, for a mate 
the flying dart ; and their wondrous hard)r limbs they strip for the rv 
wrestling bout This life of yore the antique Sabines lived, and Re: 
^ too, and his brother; so, I ween, brave Etruria grew, and Rome bee 
the beauty of the world ; and, one within herself, encompassed with 
bulwarks seven heights. Likewise, before the Cretan king held seep 
sway, and before an impious age banquetted on slaughtered bullocks, 
was the life that Saturn passed on earth, the monarch of the golden s 
nor yet too had they heard the clarion blare, nor sword-blades ring, w 
placed on anvils hard. 

Rut we in our career have traversed o'er a vast expanse of plain, 
now 'tis time to loosen from the yoke our horses' smoking neck^ v. 
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BOOK III. 

. Mr--^ CaiOt is thi subjici of the third Ctargie. Thi fabulous 
V^ subjtcts of the Gruks are trits, TJks Roman bast wiii brinjr the 
MusiS from HeUcon^ and soms day sing of tks gloriss of Cassar 

Augustus. 

'fikiA ibo» great Pales, and thee Shepherd from the river Amphrysus, 
voithjr of all remembrance, will we praise in verse; ye too woods 
and rivers of L^caeus. Other subjects, which might have charmed 
the idle fancy with song, are trite and common now. Who knows 
/ not qH Eunrstheus, master hard, and the altars of infamous Busiris? 
By whom has not the bov Hylas been sung, and Delos, Latona's isle, 
and Hippodame, and Pelops distinguished by his ivory shoulder, the 
driver ot the fiery steeds? I too must essay a way by which I may 
raise myself from the lowly ground, and fly triumphant through the 
mouths of men. I first of all as one returning to my country, if life 
be spared, will brines in triumph the Muses from the Aoninn peak ; first 
^ of all I will bear back with me the goodly palms of Edom to thee, 
t O Mantua, and on the green grassy plain will build a marble temple 
i near the water's edge^ where mighty Mincius wanders on with slowly 
j winding curves, fringing the bank with waving reed In the centre 
" I I will nave Csesa.r's image stand, the god who guards mv shrine ; in 
f his honour I as conqueror conspicuous in Tynan purple will drive 
i a hundred four-horse chariots by the water's side ; with one consent 
will all Greece for my sake leave the Alpheus, and the groves of 
Molorchus, and contend in the race and with cestus of raw hide. 
I myself, my head decked witn l^afy crown of trimmed olive, will 
offer gifts to heaven.^ E'en now I joy to lead the solemn procession 
to the shrine and to behold the sacrifice of steers ; or to see how the 
scene shifts with changing face, and how the Britons woven in the 
tapestry raise the^purple curtain. On the doors will I represent in 
•gold and solid ivory the battle of the Gangaridae, and the arms of our 
victorious Quirinus; and here shall appear the Nile, whose billows 
throuen war, whose stream flows proudly, and the columns rising with 
naval brass. Then I will add Asia's vanquished towns, and Niphates 
defeated in war, and the Partl^ian, whose trust is in his flight, and 
' arrows backward shot, and two trophies taken by a strong hand from 
foes in opposite quarters of the world, nations twain each triumphed 
over on eitner shore. There shall stand too statues of Parian marble, 
as though with life and breath, the* race of Assaracus, and the honoured 
names of the stock descended from JoVe, Tros our parent, and he of 
Cynthus founder of Troy. Ill-omened Envy shall dread the Furies, 
^ I and stem river of Cocvtus, and the twisted snakes of Ixion, and the 
' monstrous wheel, and the stone that cannot be pushed over the ridge. 
Meanwhile let us now pursue the theme of the Dryads' groves and 
\ riadesy regions of song as yet untouched, no easy ta&Vo^ VsraXxVk'] VScw«iX> 
j MecflBaaib Without thee my heart inauguraiei nouetCl i^\ V%\^^v|\ 
came tbea awakc^ awgy with floth and delay \ ^\^ c\asw>>m Nft>4^^ 
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Cithxron invites us, and hounds of Taygetus call, and Epidauruf tamer 
of horses; and the call repeated b^ Uie assenting^ groves re-echoes 
the cry. And yet hereafter will I gird myself to smg the fiery fights 
of Csesar, and to bear the great name of Caesar through as many years 
as he is distant in descent from his first origin from Tithonus. 
49 — 7T. Carefully should we choose our cattle for breedtn/Ci as to 

form and age. It is the law of the world that the best comes firsts 

the worst last. 

Whether one admires the prizes of the Olympian palm, and breeds 
horses, or whether rather bullocks able to draw the plough, with 
special care must one choose the bodies of the mothers. That cow 
has the best form, whose look is lowering, head ugly, neck thick, whose 
dewlaps hanging from the chin reach to the very knees. Then her 
side should be long past the usual measure, every point large, kirge 
foot, large hairy cars under the crumpled horns. Nor do I dislike 
one marked with spots of white, or one that tosses off the yoke and . 
at times is awkward with her horn, whose face is not so unlike a bull's, 
whose form is all tall, and who, as she steps, sweeps her tracks with 
the end of her tail. The right age for Lucina ana regular marriage 
begins after four, to end before ten years ; the rest of the life of cattle 
is neither fit for breeding nor strong to draw the plough. Meantime, . 
ere joyous youth is past to the herds, loose the bulls, be first to send 
your cattle to breed, and supply a succession of the stock by genera- 
tion. Each goodliest day of life to suffering mortals flies first, diseases 
soon steal on, and sad old age, and decay, and cruel inexorable death 
sweeps life away. There will always be some, whose breed you may 
wish to change, so always repair your loss ; and lest you miss them when . 
too late, anticipate the time, and choose a new stock for the herd year 
by year. 
72—102. Be careful too about the choice of horses. You must observe 

shape, colour, age; so will you have horses like the famous ones 

of olden time. 

Likewise in breeding horses the same careful choice is needed. So 
do you even from their tender years give special attention to those 
whom you settle to use in the hope of the increase of your stock. 
From his earliest years the colt of a noble breed steps higher o'er the 
fields, and with adternate tread moves on elastic feet; he dares the 
first to lead the way, he tempts threatening rivers, he trusts himself 
on an unknown bridge, he starts not at idle noises. Lofty is his 
shoulder, pointed his head, short belly, broad back ; his chest, as though. 
full of spirit, rises luxuriant with knots of muscle: of a good bre«d 
are bay and grey : the worst colour is white and dun. Then if any 
arms cl^h afar, he cannot stand still, he pricks his ears, his limbs 
quiver, he rolls in his nostrils the close collected flame: thick is his 
mane; if tossed, it will lie on his right shoulder: a double spine runs ; 
straight along his loins, his hoof hollows the ground, and gives » ^ 
deep sound with the solid horn. Such was Cyllarus, whom Laconian 1 
Pollux tamed with reins, and the steeds of wnom Grecian poets telK ^ 
£he pair of the chariot of Mars and oC )sccax AshiUes. Suca too did > 
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Saturn himself teem, .when at the coming of hit ipouie, as a nimble 

■teedt he threw a mane from his neck| and flying filled the height of 

Pelion with his shrill neighings. Yet even sucn a hone as this, when 

wasted with disease^ or sluggish through age he iails, put aside at 

home, nor spare his ignoble old age. 'Die old horse is frigid, in vain 

! he strives at a thankless toil, and if ever he comes to the battle, his 

rage is fruitless, as when a fire bums in stubble, and its force is spent 

j Therefore above all note their spirit and years $ next observe their other 

qualities, the race of their sires, and how each chafes at defeat, or glories 

• in the prizes 

U^-»I23« Gnat is thi ixcUenunt^ the glory^ thi antiouity of the chariot^ 
' \y race* The art of riding too traus^k to heroes o/ouL But any how 
. y^^^ ^ necessary in Mrses, 

see you not, when in headlong contests chariots course o'er the cham- 

[ ' patgn, and pouring from the barriers onwards rapid rush, when the 

youthful charioteers are on the tip-toe of expectation, and thrilling excite- 

[ ment draws the blood of their beating hearts ; they ply the twisted lash, 

bending forward they slacken their reins ; with force flies the glowing 

axle; now low depressed, then reared aloft, they seem to be borne 

\ tiirough the open air, and to rise to the sky ; no rest, no respite, whilst 

[ a storm of yellow sand is raised ; they are wet with the foam and breath 

of the horses that follow. So deep is their passion for renown, so dear is 

s triumph to their hearts. First of all men Ericthonius dared to yoke four 

[j steeds to the chariot, and victorious to take his stand above the wbirline 

yi wheels. The Thessalian Lapithae mounted on the horse's back invented 

B the bit and how to turn in circles, teaching the armed rider how to 

^ manage his horse bounding in the plain and proudly prancing in many a 

mazy mad £c|ual was either labour ; equally do the trainers seek out a 

^ young hors<^ high in spirit, keen to run, and that too althoug:h a horse 

s has often driven before nim the foe in flight, and counts back in descent 

from Epirus and valiant Mycense, nay may trace his origin back to Nep- 

4 tune himself the founder of bis race. 

( 123—1561 Horses should be well fattened^ mares kept thin^ but after* 
; . wards they should be kept quiet ^ and protected from the gad-fly, 

« This being well observed, men are careful as Uie time draws near, and 
( give all heed to fill out with firm fat him whom they have chosen as leader 
\ and husband of the herd : and cut flowering grasses, and supply running 
s water, and com, lest he should fail in the pleasant toi^ and lest the weak- 
j ness of the foals repeat the ill condition of their sires. But the mares on 
i the other hand they purposely make spare and lean, and when the time 
f for breeding is drawing nigh, then they stint their leafy fodder, and keep 
i them from the springs, often too harass them with galloping, and fatigue 
them in the hot sun, during the hours that the floor gives the heavy sound 
of the threshing of com, and to rising Zephyrs the empty chaflf is tossed. 
Presently on ue contrary the care of the sires relaxes, and that of the 
dams succeeds. When their months are fulfilled and they wander 
daring their pregnancy, let no one sufler them to bear the yokes of heavy 
wagODSy or to bound across ^e road, or to scour the fields \tv vn\Ix CA>xn^ 
cr to stem ttnmg toatatM. Let them feed at laurtst in ^Vads^^i^^ ^"^ 
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margin of full streams, where grows the moss, and the bark is green with 
turf; where grottos may give them shelter, and rocks cast forward their 
shade. About the groves of Silarus and Albumus, where holm-oaks 
flourish, an insect flies often, we Romans call it asilus, the Greeks gave 
it another name, oestros ; a stinging fly, whizzing with sharp sound, 
thereat terrified a^l the herds scatter in flight through the woods ; shaken 
and stirred to madness is the sky by the bellowings, the forests and 
banks of dry Tanager resound. This is the monster which Juno once 
sent to glut her dreadful wrath, devising a plague for the Inachian 
heifer. This insect, for in the mia-day heat its attacks are fiercest, keep 
from your pregnant cattle, and feed your herds when iht sun is iresa 
risen, or the. stars usher in the night 

157 — 178. After calving^ care for your calves chiefly. You cannot begin 
too gently: youth requires gentle treatment* 
After the birth to the calves must pass all your care : and from the 
first the herdsmen brand them with marks and the name of the stock, 
that they may know which they mean to keep for breeding, whidi for 
victims at the altars, with which to cut the land, and break the clods and 
turn up the rough plain. The other cattle graze in the green grass ; 
those whom you would fashion to rural use and end, train whilst still 
calves, and enter on the way of taming them ; the spirits of the young 
are plianL their age still docile. And first about their necks fasten loose 
circles of slender osier ; presently, when they have accustomed the 
freedom of their necks to bondage, unite the bullocks just by their 
collars, and yoke them fairly matched, and force them to step in time. 
Next let them often draw o*er the ground the wheels of an empty cart, 
and lightly touch with the marks of Sieir footsteps the surface of the dust 
Afterwards let the beechen axle labouring under the ponderous weight 
creak, and a brazen pole drag the wheels of the wagon. Meanwhile give i 
the untamed bullocks not grass merely, or the leaves of willows, sorry ; 
food, or the sedge of the fen, but spare not to pluck for them the. com ; 
nor, as in the days of your fathers, let your cows after calving fill your 
pails with milk as white as snow, but let them consume all that their 
udders give on their beloved young. 

179 — 208. By gentle and spare treatment you may rear a colt to be as 

swift as the north wind, a good racer^ a good draught-horse. 

But if your taste be war and martial troops, or your passion is to fly 1 

swift on whirling wheels beside Alpheus Pisa s stream, and in Jove's holy 1 

wood to drive the speeding car, remember that what the horse must first 1 

be taught with difliculty is to face steadily the arms of bold warriors, and i 

to bear the trumpet's voice, and fearless to pull the car rattling as it is f 

drawn, and to hear the noise of the bit in the stable : then more and \ 

more to rejoice in the flattery and praises of his trainer, and to love the 1 

noise of the patting of his. neck. Let him hear these noises as soon as \ 

ever he is weaned from his dam, and in time let him accustom Lis i 

mouth to soft bits, whilst still unsteady, still trembling, still untrained and . i 

youn^. But when three summers are past and the fourth is just come, * 1 

^et him learn to mn in the circle, and to prance with regular steps in : 1 

fiiaaurc, and Jet bim curvet with his \eg^ moving in tinie^ as ^ne that j i 

\ 
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to have a woric to do ; so let him diallenge the gales in race, and 
idmimiii^ over the open plain, as though free from reins, scarcely let him 
Mt the marks of his feet on Uie surface of the sand. As when a steady 
Mrth-wind comes down from Hyperborean coasts, scattering the storms 
of ScyUiia and the dry clouds ; the tall com and waving fields are ruffled 
with the gentle blasts, and the tops of the trees of the forest roar, and 
long waves press onwards to the shore ; the wind flies sweeping in its 
course over fields and seas alike. Such a horse as this will sweat at the 
«nl and long courses of the stadium of £lis, and will champ the bloody 
JuaoBBk ; or else will better bear the yoke of the Belgic chariot on his 
obedient neck. Then and not till then, when they are fully tamed, allow 
their bodies to become |>lump on thickly mixed food ; for till the)r are 
tamedy they will raise their spirits high, and when caught will disdain to 
endure the tough lash, and to obev the hard bits. 




as to keep away from them love and the excitement of a blind passion ; 
whether the practice of rearing horses, or steers, is preferred. There- 
fore the hulls are banished to a distance into lonely pastures behind 
intervening hills, and across broad rivers, or shut up in stables at full 
mangers. For the sight of the female little by little steals away the bull's 
strength, and consumes him with passion, nor allows him to remember 
the groves and the grass. Her power lies in her sweet blandishments, 
often does she force her proud lovers to decide their claims by the battle 
of their horns. In great Sila feeds a fair heifer ; the bulls in contest 
engage with mighty force, dealing each other many a wound ; they are 
bathed in black olood ; as they strive with mighty bellowings their horns 
are driven against each other, the woods and ^reat Olvmpus echo back 
the roar. Nor will the warriors make their lair together ; but the con* 
queied combatant withdraws, and at a distance passes an exile's life in 
unknown lands, much does he lament his disgrace, and the blows of the 
hauj^ty victor, and his lost love, and his unavenged defeat, and with his 
gaxe fixed on the stalls departs from his ancestral realms. Therefore 
diligently does he train his powers, and makes his bed on hard stones, 
andlies there all the night long, his food rough leaves and sharp-pointed 
stidge ; then he makes trial of his strength, and learns how to throw his 
wnlh into his horns, pushing at the trunk of a tree, and with blows 
defies the winds, and spurns the sand, the prelude of the. fray. Pre- 
senUy his strength is collected, and his powers recruited, then for the 
fight he starts, and headlong rushes on the unguarded foe : just as when 
a wave first whitens out in the open sea, far away from the shore, and 
even finom the deep onwards draws its heaving curve; then rolling to 
the land over the rocks roars dreadful, and breaks in tumbling mass^ 
not less than a mightv mountain ; the water surges up from beneath in 
eddies, and casts on high the dark sand So true is it that every kind 1 
of living creatures in the earth, men and beasts alike, and the race thatj 
dwdl in the sea, cattle and birds with painted plumage, are hurried 
Into the fireuy and flames of passion ; all feel love alike. Then and 
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at no other time does the lioness forget her cubs, and in fiercest mood 
prowl o'er the plain; nor do misshapen bears at other seasons make 
so much havoc and destruction in the forests; then is the wild boar 
savage, then is the tiger man's worst foe: alas, and then 'tis ill to 
wander in the deserts of Libya. See you not how a trembling thrills the 
bodies of horses all over, if their snuffing does but bring Uie familiar 
scent? And then no longer do bits stop their course, or the violent 
lashes of their drivers, or cliffs or hollow rocks, or the barrier of rivers 
whirling crags hurried down their torrent On rushes the great Sabine 
boar whetting his tusks, with his foot he roots up the ground before hin), 
he rubs his sides hither and thither against a tree, he hardens his shoul- 
ders to endure woiinds. Need I mention the youth in whose heart cruel 
love stirs up a mighty fire of passion ? See how, late in a dark night, he 
swims the strait troubled by bursting storms ; above him thunders the 
great portal of heaven, and the cry of the waters dashing against the 
cliffs warns him back ; nor can his wretched parents recall him home, or 
the maiden who will not bear to outlive his cruel death. Need I tell of 
the spotted ounces, the team of Bacchus, or the fierce race of wolves and 
dogs, or of the battles fought by unwarlike stags ? 
266 — 283. No animals^ however^ so furious as mares; it is as if Venus 

herself possessed them. They say the Zephyrs impregnate them, Woi^ 

drous ts the magic power of the hippomanes. 

But doubtless the rage of mares is above that of all other creatures ; 
Venus herself inspires their passion, from the dav that the four Potnian 
steeds devoured the limbs of their charioteer Glaucus with their jaws. 
Love leads mares beyond Gar^arus, and across the roaring Ascanius ; 
they pass the ridges of mountains, they swim across streams. And as 
soon as ever their kindled hearts have caught the flame, in spring chiefly, 
for in spring warmth returns to the limbs, they all stand on high rocks , 
with their faces turned to catch the Zephyr, and snuff the light breezes, 
and often without wedlock <ire impregnated by the wind, (marvelloui to 
tell), then o*er rocks, o'er cliffs, along lowly dales, thev fly hither and 
thither; but not towards thee, Eurus, nor towards the rising of the 
Sun; but towards Boreas and Caurus, or towards the quarter whence 
blows dusky Auster, saddening the heavens with chilly rain. Hence at 
last a slimy substance distils from their sides, which the shepherds call 
by a true name Hippomanes. gathered often by malicious step-mothers, 
who mix with it herbs and baneful charms. 
384 — 294. Let this suffice for herds; now we will sing of sheep and 

goats, *Tis an humble subject^ but original^ and I am smitten with 

the love of it, 

Meanwhjle time flies, yes, flies with irreparable speed, whilst we linger 
on each detail, charmed with the love of song. Let this suffice for herds ; 
the second part of my task remains, to teach men how to tend fleecy 
flocks and shaggy goats.^This too is laborious ; hence also hope for 
honour, sturdy husbandmen. Nor do I feel any doubt that it is arduous 
to overcome jthis difficulty by my style, and to add dignity to such a 
Joty)y themtTJ But the sweet love of son£[ hurries me o'er the lonely 
biceps of Parnassus, I rejoice to pass the ndges, where no beaten road 
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Hnner bards turns aside to Castalia by an easy descent Now, 

Mired Paks, now must I sing in lofty speech. 

"337* ^^ must can far shop in wimUr^ for goats too^ a flock not 
test vmlmabts^ indipcndent^ and aardy. When sfrinr comes Ut thsm 
JSmd $M oariy mam^ havi vmisr anashsltsr in midday^ fud again in 



With authority I decree first that the sheep should feed on herbage in 
Arir soft pens, while in its turn comes leafy summer back : beneath make 
a bed on the bard ground of thick stubble and handfuls of fern, lest the 
chilliiig finost hurt the tender flock, bringing scab and unsightly eout. 
Nest in order I direct that the goats be bountifully supplied with leafy 
arbatuSt and fresh water from the streams ; and I wish the pens to be 
tsmed from the wind to face the wintry mid-day sun, when the time 
oones that chilly Aquarius is iust setting, sprinklmg from his watering- 
pot the dose of the year. With no less care should our goats be tended, 
nor len their use ; however great the price Milesian fleeces fetch, when 
steeped in Tyrian dye. Goats are more |>roliflc ; milk they give in plen- 
teous abundance; the more the milk-pail froths from their emptied ud- 
ders^ so more freely flow the joyous streams of milk from their pressed 
. duj|;s. Meanwhile no less the goatherd shears the grey beard from the 
cbm of the Libyan he-goat, and clips his thick shaggy hair, for the use of 
camps, and for the coats of needy mariners. Then they are content to 
feed in woods and on the very peaks of Lycseus, and browse on prickly 
briars and on bushes that love steep heights ; and unbidden remember to 
retnm home^ guides to their young, with udders so full that they can 
hardly step o*er the threshold. Therefore as less they need the care of 
man, ^ you with all diligence keep from them frost and snowy winds, 
dad to brine them provender and twigs to feed on, and have your hay- 
lofts open alTthe winter long. But then, as soon as summer rejoicing m 
the Zephyrs' call, sends either flock unto the lawns and pastures, then let 
OS at the earliest rising of the day-star take our pleasure in the cool 
country, whilst the dawn is fresh, whilst the grass is white with hoar-frost, 
l- whilst the dew on the tender herb is most grateful to the cattle. Presently, 
• when the fourth hour of the day has collected the thirsty heat of the sky, 
: and the plaintive grasshoppers seem to burst the trees of the vineyard with 
their chirping song, do you bid your flocks at the wells or deep ponds drink 
the water running in oaken troughs : but in the heat of noon see that 
they carefully sees a shady dell, where a mighty oak, love's tree, stretches 
its huge branches from an ancient trunk, or where a aark grove of thickly 
plantM hohn-oaks casts forward its holy shade. Then once more give 
them liquid running water, and again let them feed even to the setting 
na; when the hour comes that the cool evening freshens the air, and 
the dewy moon gives the lawns new life, when the shores echo to the 
voice of the halcyon, and the bushes are alive with the song of the 
goldfinch. 

33S— 383. Very difftreni arc the seems in Africa and in Scythia: 
intkeoHS region the cattle feed for months tn the boundless piainsj 
in thi other they are kept in stalls, for winter and ice are aU around 
0uut mem live m hales of the earth. 
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Wh^ need I pursue the theme of Libya's shepherds and pastures, 
and villages of huts with thinly scattered roofs? Often day and night, 
yea, a whole month long, day after day the flocks feed, and the cattle 
go on into the far extending wilderness, where there is no host to 
entertain ; so far the vast plain stretches. The African herdsman takes 
all his property with him, his home, his gods, his stuflf, his Spartan 
dog, his Cretan quiver. Just as the Roman soldier under the arms 
of his country's service marches onwards beneath a cumbrous loac^ 
and before the foe expects him, e'en as he marches on, his camp is 
pitched, and fixed for fight Far other is the scene, where are the 
tribes of Scythia, and the lake Maeotis, where turbid Ister rolls his 
yellow sands, where Rhodope bends and stretches under the middle 
of the pole. There close they keep their herds in stalls ; no grass is 
seen on the plain, no leaves on trees; but the earth lies shapeless 
under drifts of snow, a wide deep frozen mass, rising seven ells in 
height Eternal winter reigns, and north-west winds ever coldly 
blow. Never does the sun dispel the dull pale mists, neither when 
riding in his car he mounts the lofty sky, nor when he bathes his 
fast-descendine chariot in the red surface of the ocean. Suddenly 
crusts of ice form on the running stream, and now the water bears 
iron-bound wheels on its expanse, once the home of ships, now of 
broad wagons. Brass splits everywhere, clothes stiffen on men's backs, 
with hatchets they cleave liquid wine, whole tanks turn into solid ice, 
the pointed icicle hardens on uncombed beards. Meanwhile the snow- 
flakes never cease to fall in the whole sky; the cattle perish, the 
mighty forms of oxen are seen standing encased in frozen snow, and 
crowded herds of stags grow numb under the strange mass, above 
it hardly rise the tips of their horns. Men hunt them not with hounds 
slipped from the leash, nor entrap them with nets, nor frighten them 
with the terrors of the crimson feather; but as the creatures vainly 
with their breasts push against the bulwark of the snow, the hunten 
standing close stab them, and slay them braying with deep cries, then 
joyously carry them home wiih loud shouts. There do the people 
dwell jn deep-dug holes low down in the earth, at ease and free 
trom care, they heap up logs of heart of oak, and roll whole elms 
to the hearth and give them to the flames. Here they pass the night 
in games, and for cups of wine make shift with beer and the cider 
of sour service-berries. Such are those who live under Charles' wain, 
a race of wild savage men, buffeted by the Riphaean cast wind, clothed 
in the shaggy tawny skins of cattle. 
384 — ^403. If wool is your object^ {and wool tempted a j^oddess), keep 

your flock from certain fodd^ ana have no rams but white ones: if 

you set your heart on tHilh, give salt food^ and you will have cheese^ 

when you want it^for saU^ or to be kept. 

If wool be your care, first see that your land is free of burrs and 

caltrops ; eschew rich pastures, and from the very first pick out for 

vour flocks those that are white with soft wool A ram, who is to 

he jn^ter of vour flock, though he be of the brightest white, yet if 

'A/s tongue only be black tmder hit moist palate, reject him, lest he 
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<larken the fleeces of the lambs at their birth with black spots, and 
do you look round the well-stocked field to find another. IHius with 
snow-white wool« if to believe the tale insults not the f^ods, Pan, Arcadia's 
gody beguiled thee, O Mobn, charmed with the gift, inviting thee to 
the deep groves, nor didst thou scorn the invitation. But he who 
loves milk should with his own hand bring lucerne and lotus in 
abundance, and salt herbs to their cribs. Hence they love the rivers 
more, and more distend their udders, and one can trace a slight taste 
of salt in the milk. Many keep the kids from their dams as soon as 
they are born, and put muzzles with iron spokes on their mouths. What 
at sun-rise or in the hours of the day they milk, that at night they press ; 
again what they milk at night or as the sun goes down, at day-break 
the shepherd carries in baskets to the town, or they sprinkle it slightly 
with salt and store it up for winter. 

404,— 413. Dogs an uu/ui both to guard your kousi and to hunt in 

thifUlds. 
Nor should the care of dogs be last ; but together feed on rich 
whey the swift hounds of Sparta and the fierce Molossian ; with these 
for guards you need never dread for your fold the thief at night, . or 
the attack of wolves, or restless robber coming on you from bdund. 
Often too coursing you will pursue the timorous wild asses, with dogs 
too hunt the hares, with dogs the does ; often with the baying hounds 
you will raise the wild \Max% forth from their woody beds wherein 
they wallowy and over the high hills with huntsman's cry drive a huge 
stag into the nets. 

414—439. By fumigation drive away the snakes. They lurk^ if yot 
are careless. In Calabria is one which in wet weather lives in pools^ 
in dry weather is dangerous to sleebers in the open air. 
Learn too to light in your stalls tne fragrant cedar, and with sm< 
of gum to keep off venomous snakes. Oft beneath undeansed cribs 
either a viper deadly to touch is lurking, and frightened has fled from the 
daylight, or a snake, that grievous plague of oxen, used to steal under a 
roof or beneath the shade, and shower its venom on the cattle, sauats 
close on the ground: take stones in your hand, take oaken clubs, 
shepherd, and as he rises menacing, as he swells his hissing neck, 
down with him to the ground; see he flies, see quickly he hides his 
timorous head in a deep hole, his central coils and the extreme lines 
cNf his tail are unloosed, and the utmost fold slowly drags its coiL There 
is too that dreaded snake in the glades of Calabria, a fell beast, which 
lifb its breast and rolls its scaly back, long is its belly, speckled with 
laiqge spots ; so long as any streams gush from their sources, so long 
as die earth is moist with damp spring weather, and with rainy south 
winds, it haunts the ponds, and dwelling on the banks fills its black 
greedy maw with fisn and croaking frogs: but when the marsh is 
burnt up^ and the ground gapes with the burning heat, forth it springs 
upon the dry land, and glares with flaming eyes, and rages in the fields> 
savage through thirst; dszed hy the drought. Uay tiol >^<^ laiic?) ^<cstv. 
itike me to cull the blessing of soft sleep beneath the i^i^ ox \a.*Ocixohi 
saygdfaa a woody dope sUoag the grass, when the axwto haNm^ cmxXs^ 
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slough, fresh in youthful gloss, rolls along, leaving in his hole his jounn^ 
or his eggs, with high head erect towards the sun, and three-foriced 
tongue that quivers in his mouth. 

440 — 477. The diseases of sheep with their remedies. No time is in 
this case to be losty as contagion advances quickly spreading disolo" 
. tionfar and wide, 

I will also teach you the causes and syniptoms of diseases. Ugly 
scab attacks sheep, when chilly rain and winter stiff with hoary frost 
penetrates deeply even to the quick ; or when, after shearing, the sweat 
not washed on clings to their bodies, or prickly brambles tear their 
skin. Therefore in fresh running water tl.e shepherds wash all their 
flock, and the ram is plunged in the pool with his dripping fleece^ 
and is let loose to float down the stream. Or else after shearing 
they smear their bodies with bitter lees of oil, making a compound of 
litharge and native sulphur, and pitch from mount Ida, and wax 
greased with ointment, and sc^uill, and strong smelling hellebore, and 
black bitumen^c^ut fortune is never so ready to aid the distressed 
by any other method, as if we dare with the knife to lay the head of 
the sore open : to cover the distemper gives it life and nourislmient ; 
so long as the shepherd shrinks from applying his healing hands, or ' 
idly sits importuning heaven for happier omens. | Moreover, when the 
pam rages piercing deep to the veiy bones of the bleating sheep, and 
parching fever [>revs upon their limbs, then is it good to turn the 
course of the kindled neat, and just under the foot to open a vein 
and let out the spouting blood ; such is the practice of the Bisaltae 
and the active Gelonian, when he flies to Rhodope, and the deserts 
of the Gctae, whose drink is a mixture of milk and horse's blood. 
But should vou see a poor animal often retire to a distance beneath 
the soft shade, or listlessly crop the top of the herba|fe, or lag behind 
his companions, or as it feeds lie down in the midst of the plain, 
and not give place to night till lonely and late, at once cut off with 
ihe knife the diseased member, before the dire contagion stealthily 
spreads through the unwary flock. Nor so thickly does the whirlwind 
drive before it a storm, and rush upon the main, as plagues come 
crowding upon cattle ; nor do the diseases seize single bodies, but lay 
waste the whole summer quarters at once, the flock and the hope of 
the flock together, and all the nation from its earliest source. This 
may any one know, . if even after so long a time he should visit the 
Alps towering in the sky, aiid the castles of Noricum on the hills, 
or the fields wher^.Timavus of lapia flows, and sees the desolation of 
tl^^^astoral realms, and the glades far and wide without inhabitant. 
f47^5^ Description of a plague in imitation of Lucretius, It causes 

wtoiiversal destruction with many varieties of misery* It pollutes 

. sacred rites, Jt destroys ihe noblest hopes. Remedies are even mis* 

|\ chievous. The tnnoccnt creatures perish, Man has to do the work 

P of brute beasts. The air itself and the sea are polluted. The fury 

/J J^i hose. The contagion spreads even to the hides and wool^ which 

la this country once upon a time throug\i \!kie coirr9»>A»& ^l >^<^ ^ 
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suddenly began a woeful time, which glowed like a furnace with the 
white heat of autumn, and delivered over to destruction all the race ojf 
cattle, all the wild beasts of the fidd^ and poisoned the poola^ and tainted 
the jiiistures as with venom. Nor did they travel a simple path of death ; 
but when the fierv drought coursing through all their veins had con- 
tracted their wretched limbs, a change passed over the disease, and the 
watery dropsy flowed profusely, and spread through all the bones, one by 
one drawing them into corruption. Oft in the midst of the sacrifice to 
"did gods, as the victim was standing at the altar, while it was being 
decked with woollen fillet with snow-white ribbons, the creature fell in 
the a^nies of death almost in the hands of the loitering ministers : or if 
the priest was in time to slay a victim with his knife, yet, when its entrails 
were placed on the altar, the flame would not kindle, and the consulted 
seer had no response to give, and the knives beneath the throat were 
scarcely stained with blood, and the surface of the sand hardly coloured 
with the thin corrupted gore. Hence the calves are continually dying in 
the luxuriant herbage, or give up their dear life at well filled mangers. 
Hence gentle dogs turn raging mad, and a panting asthma shakes the 
wheezing swine, and throttles them in their swollen throats. Unhappy 
in all his noble aims, foreetful of his pasture sinks the horse, conqueror in 
the race ; he loathes the fountains, ever and anon he stamps on the 
ground; his ears droop, on them breaks forth a fitful sweating, and 
that tocL as death draws near, becomes cold ; dry is the skin, and resists, 
all hard, the touch of the hand. Such are the symptoms of the fatal 
disease during the first days ; but as in its advance it waxes fiercer and 
fiercer, then v^<t eyes bum with heat, the breath is drawn deep, between 
times it comes laden with a groan, with sobs and sighs the whole length 
of the sides is racked-; black blood flows from the nostrils, the rough 
tongue cleaves to the obstructed jaws. For a time it does good to pour 
from a horn the Lenaean juice of wine down their throats ; that seemed 
the only hope of deliverance from death : presently the very remedy was 
deadly, witn rage recruited they burnt with fresh fever, and as their 
sidmess drew on to death (ye gods, give better hearts to the pious, and 
such an infatuation to our enemies I}<^they tore and mangled their own 
limbs with their naked teeUi. But behold the bull smoking with the 
weight of the hard plough suddenly falls, he vomits from his mouth gore 
mixed with foam, and draws the last groans ; sadly goes the ploughman 
and unyokes the bullock sorrowing at his brothei^s death, the plough is 
left fixed in the ground, the work is unfinished. No shades of deep 
groves, no velvet meadows can gladden his spirit, no stream that rolls 
aer the rocks, clearer than amber, in its course to the plain ; flabby is the 
length of his flanks, torpor loads his stupid eyes, his neck droops to 
eaitii borne down with heavy weight Alas, what boots his toil or kind 
services to man? what avails his having turned up the stubborn earth 
with the share? And yet the Massic wine, the gift of Bacchus, was not 
his bane^ nor the dainties of loaded tables ; his simple food was leaves 
and graM ; his cups were crystal springs and rivers racing in their rapid 
course ; no cares disturb his healthy rest At such and no other ticoft 
men say that in these rcifions Jdne were sought la vaaaioc ^>iAK}%.«MSCw- 
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fices, and that ill matched bufTaloes drew the chariots to the lofty shrines. 
Therefore do men with harrows painfully grub up the earthy and with 
their own nails plant the com, and over the hign hills strainin|^ their 
necks drag the creaking carts. No more does the wolf try his wily 
tricks around the folds, nor nightly prowl about the flocks ; a sharper 
trouble tames his spirit now ; timorous roes and flyine stags now roam 
close to the kennels of the hounds and the houses of men. Now the 
wave washes up on the beach of the shore the progeny of the boundless 
scOf and all the race that swims in the water, as though they were the 
bodies of shipwrecked mariners ; sea-calves take refuge in the rivers— an 
unfamiliar dwelling. The viper too perishes, her winding hole is a vain 
defence; the water-snakes are scared with scales erect To the very 
birds the air is an unkindly home ; headlong they fall, and leave their 
life within a lofty cloud. Moreover so sore is the distress that the change 
of ))asture is useless ; the invented methods of medicine are only banefW| 
beaten are the masters of the craft, Chiron the son of Philyra, Melam- 
pus the son of Amythaon. Ghastly Tisiphone rages, let loose into the 
ii{;ht of day from the Stygian darkness^ she drives l^fore her disease and 
terror, day by day she ever raises higher her greedy head. With the 
bleating of sheep and constant lowings of oxen resound the rivers and 
parched banks and sloping hills. And now the Fury destroys them heap 
upon heap, and piles in the very stalls the carcases that stream with foul 
corrupted gore ; until perforce they learn to cover them in the earth, and 
put them out of sight in pits. For even the hides were good for nought ; 
and no one could cleanse the infection of the entrails by water, or over- 
come the contagion by fire ; they could not so much as shear the fleeces 
wasted by the nlthy disease, nor even touch the wool that should have 
been woven, so rotten was it ; but if any one ventured to put on the 
loathsome clothing, burning pustules and a noisome sweat soon ran o*er 
his fetid frame, nor was it long before he found that the fiery curse was 
consuming his infected limbs. 



BOOK IV. 

I — 7. 756/ introduction, 

I WILL go on to discourse of next the heavenly gifts of honey bom 
in air. Regard, Maecenas, also this division of my work. Marvellous 
shows, though made by trifling things, and high-souled captains I will tell 
you of, and recount in order all the nation's character, and tastes, and 
tribes, and wars. Slight is the subject of my toil, but not slight the glory, 
if adverse powers perchance allow me, and Apollo hear my call 
8—32. Directiofis as to the situation of the hive^ and the plants thai 

* should grow about it. 

In the first place, a fixed site must be sought out for the dwelling of the 

bees, to whicn the winds may never find a path (for the winds prevent 

them from carr>'ing home their food), and where no sheep and cutting 

kids may trample oh the flowers, or the heifer, as she wanders o'er tiie 

plain, sweep away the dew and crush the springing plants. Let the 

painted lizard's scaly back be also far away from we wealdiy honie- 
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ttead, and bee-eaterSi and other birds, and Procne, her breast marked ; 
with her bloody hands ; for everything far and wide they devastate, andi 
catdi on Uie wing the bees themselves, and in their beaks bear them t 
away, a sweet morsel for their cruel nestlings. But close at hand be . 
crystal springs and pools all green with moss, and a tiny rivulet stealing i 
through the grass, and let a palm or great wild olive canopy the porch, soi 
that, when in the spring they love, the new-made kings uiall lead forth C 
their earliest swarms, and the ^oung bees play unprisoned from thcs 
comb^ a neighbouring bank may invite them to withdraw from the heat, i 
and a tree full in their view may charm them to stay within its hospitablct 
bower. Into the midst of the water, whether it stand idle or gush forth,; 
cast willow boughs across, and massy stones ; that they may have a suc-^ 
cession of brid^ whereon to settle, and spread their wings out to the ' 
summer sun, if it chance the south-wind has sprinkled them with a : 
shower of rain as Uiey linger abroad, or with headlong swoop has plunged 
them in the deep. About this place let green casia, and wild thyme that' 
flings its fragrance round, and a wealth of strong-scented savory blossom, 
and beds of violets quaff the irrigating spring. 

J3 — ^5a The construction of the hvuty a$id precautions to be used to 
£cdud€ heat and cold. Nothing that may hurt or offend the bees\ 
should be near the hive, | 

Next, let the hive itself, whether you have it sewn together of pieces of j 
hollow baric, or woven of pliant osier, have its entrances narrow : for 
winter contracts the honey with cold, and summer heat melts it again in J 
turn. Your bees should be guarded equally against the fierceness of both < 
extremes ; and it is with good reason that they in their dwellings arp all; 
eagerness to daub with wax the tiny crevices, and with the pollen of 
flowers stop up the chinks, and store up gum, which they have gathered 
for this special purpose, more binding than birdlime, and the pitch of 
Phrygian Ida. Often too, if the story be true, they dig out a hiding- 
places and make their settled home beneath the earth, and have been 
found deep within scooped-out pumice rocks, and the cavern of a hollow 
tree. Still do you with fostering care anoint all round their chambers . 
full of cracks with smooth mud, and scatter If^aves above it here and 
there : and suffer not a yew-tree too near to their home, nor roast in the 
fire red crabs ; and mistrust a deep marsh, or a spot where the smell of a, 
morass is oppressive, or where arched rocks ring with the stroke of sounds 
and from the shock rebounds the echoed voice. \ 

5 1— €d Thi activity of bees at the return of sbring. Their swarming; 
and how to induce them to go Bach to the hive. 
Tot the rest, when the golden Sun has oanished winter, and driven him 
beneath the earth, and with the summerjight .unlocked the sky, they 
^straightway range throughout the gladesand groves, and crop bright w 
flowers, and lightly sip the surface of the streams. Hence is it that, I v 
pleased with^^ue vague delight, thev cherish thejr^pung ones in the , 
nest; hence is it that they skilfully fashion the fresh wax, and mould the , 
honc^-i^ues. Therefore, whenever you observe the train, just unprisoned / 
) from its hoUow cages, to soaclQwards the stars of heaven, floating through : ^ 
itfaedottdkn summer air, and i^ew the dark doud tc^aSiAXk^ \tk >^^'wvtL^' 
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mark them ; sweet springs and leafy bowers they ever seek. Hithervra 

scatter at once the savoury herbs prescribed, bruised leaves of balm, ai 

the wax-flower's humble blade, and all about raise tinkling sounds, ai 

^ ! rattle the cymbals of the mother of the gods : of themselves they ii 

• ' settle down on the spot you have thus prepared, of themselves they wi 

L according to their habit, hide deep withm their chambers' inmost ceils. 

67 — 102. Description of the battle^ when there are two rival kinj^s in i 

hive. When the fight has been stoMed^ the worst of the two should 

killed. The conunon bees are of two sorts^ each class betng h 

its king. 

But if perchance for fight they quit the hive, for discord oft withi>assii 
i n deep two kings inspires, and from the first you may from far divine t 

fechngs of the crowd and their hearts that throb with the spirit of wa 
- for the well-known battle-note of the hoarse clarion startles the loitere: 
and a sound is heard that mimics the trumpet's fitful blasts ; then i 
excited they close in combat, and flash their wings, and whet the poii 
of their bealcs, and make ready their arms to fight, and around their kii 
and close to his pavilion they swarm in throngs, and with loud shot 
defy the enemy. So when they have found a clear spring day and op 
plains, they sally forth from the gates ; high in the air they meet in t 
shock of fight ; a din is heard ; mingled Uiey roll into a mighty glbt 
and headlong fall ; not thicker pours the hail from heaven, nor such 
rain of acorns from the shaken oak. The chiefs themselves with co 
spicuous wings throughout the midst of the array have mighty souls 
work within a narrow breast, utterly resolved not to give way, till t! 
overpowering conqueror has forced one army or the other to turn ai 
shew their backs m flight These passions of soul, and these conflic 
fierce though they be, are quelled and laid at rest by the casting of 
. little dust But when you have recalled both captains from the fiel 
him that is' worst to view consign to doom, that he be not a waste! 
burden ; allow the better one to reign in the palace his rival has 1< 
empty. The one will be ablaze with spots of golden mail ; for there a 
two sorts ; first the better, distinguished in form, and bright with flashii 
scales ; the other of the two squalid through sloth, and trailing i 
gloriously a breadth of belly. As the shapes of the monarchs are tw 
( fold, so are the bodies of their subjects ; for some are unsightly ai 

% squalid, as when from a depth of dust the traveller comes, and from 1 

parching mouth spits out the earth ; others brightly gleam and glitter ai 
sparkle, their bodies ablaze and uniformly marked with golden droj 
This is the nobler stock ; from this at the certain season of the year yi 
will press sweet honey ; and yet not so sweet, as crystal-dear, and ab 
to subdue the harsh flavour of wine. 

103 — 115. How to prevent the bees from straying. Then should be 

fiower-garden near. 

But when the swarms fly aimlessly about, and play in the air, ai 

scorn their combs, and leave their dwellings cold, you should restra 

their wanton minds from idle play. And the trouble of restraining the 

is notgresLt ; do but pluck away the monarch's wings : not one wifi dai 

trh/lff tiejr remain at home, to set out oa his airy march, or pull up ti 
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I ■tandards from the camp. Let gardens that breathe the odour of saffron 
I flowers invite them, ana the watcher against thieves and birds with his 
I willow pnining-hook, Priapus, lord of the Hellespont, guard and protect 
tiiem. Let htm to whom this charge belongs himself bear thyine and pine- 
trees from the mountain heights, and plant them everywhere around 
their hones ; let him wear with hard toil his own hand, with his own 
hand let him set in earth thefiwtful herbs, and let loose the welcome 
irnigating showers. 

116-— 148b An apology for not treating of gardens more at length, De» 
ecription of a garden and orchwd near Tarentunu 
And I mysel/, were I not now, as I draw close to my labours' utmost 
bound, fiulmg my sails, and hastening to turn my prow to land, perhaps 
woidd sing what cultivating care makes fertile gardens gay, and tell of tne 
twice>flowering rosebeds of Paestum, and how the endive rejoices in the 
streams it drinks, and green river^banks in parsley, and how the pucum- 
ber coiling throu|;h the grass grows and swells m girth ; and I would 
not have passed m silence by Uie late-blowing narcissus, and the pliant 
stalk of the twining acanthus, and ivy pale, and the myrtle that loves the 
shore. For I remember that beneath GBbalia's stately towers, where 
. Uack Galaens soaks the golden fields, I saw an old Corycian swain, who 
I possessed a few acres of abandoned land, and it a soil not rich enough 
I tor the ox to plough, nor fit for the herd to graze upon, nor kindly for the 
I growth of the vine. Yet he, as he planted vegetables here and there on 
Bie thorny ground, and about them white lilies, and the poppy with its 
tiny seeds, matched in his heart's content the wealth of kinp, and home 
TCtnming late at night, with unboup;ht dainties used to pile his board. 
The first was he to gather the rose in spring, the fruit in autumn ; and 
when stem winter was still bursting the rocks with cold, and bridling the 
rivers^ speed, he was then beginning to pluck the tender hyacinth bloom, 
chiding the lazy summer and lingering western gales. So he too was 
first to abound in teeming bees and many a swarm, and from the pressed 
honeycomb to collect the frothing honey ; his lime-trees and his pines 
were most luxuriant; and for every promise wherewith his bounteous - 
tree had dressed itself in earty bloom, it bore fruit in its autumn ripeness. 
He also latest planted out his elms, and his pea]>tree when grown ouite 
hard, and the sloe when it had begun to bear its plums, and the plane 
when spreading enough to minister a shade to the revellers. But I 
snyscJ^ shut out by want of space, pass by this theme, and leave it for 
otners after me to treat 

149 — 19^ ^^ nature and habits of bees. Their commonwealth^ divi- 
sion of labour^ energy in worh, and regularity of system. Their 
occupation on stormy days. 

Now come^ I will discuss the natural qualities which Jove himself has 
bestowed upon bees, I will tell for what wages thev, following the Curetes' 
ringing noise and rattling Inrass, fed the lung of heaven wiuiin a Cretan 
cave. Thev alone have a community of children, and jointly own the 
bouses of their city, and pass their life beneath majesdc Vkw Tto) 
alone udmowledge a £itbmand and settled borne, and tcdcidlvX vcl voskc&s^ 
aftbemioteriluu mast corner practise hard toil, axkd to 1^^ c»CBa&nok.>M 
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store up thisir gains. For some look to the supply of provisions, and hj « 
settled covenant labour in the fields ; part within the confines of their |j 
homes lay the tear of the narcissus, and the gluey gum from the bark | 
of trees, to be the first foundations of the hive, next han|r aloft the 
'binding wax ; others guide forth the grown offspring, the nation's hope; ■ 
others pack close a wealth of purest honey, and with clear nectar swdl l 
S out wide the cells. Some there are to whose lot it has fallen to stand " 
sentinels at the gates, and by turns they watch the watery clouds of l 
\ heaven, or receive the loads of those that come to the hive, or in dose ' 
* array drive from the homestead the drones, a lazy herd. Hotly the woric l 
proceeds, and the stores of odorous honey are sweet with the smell of _ 
thyme. Even as when the Cyclops haste to fashion thunderbolts out of _ 
malleable masses of ore, some with bellows of ox-hide draw and blow ■ 
forth the blasts, some dip in the pool the hissing brass ; beneath die . 
anvils piled upon her JEXnz, groans ; they, one after another, with mighty 
force raise their arms in time, and turn the iron lump with biting tongs ; 
so, if small things may be compared with great, an inborn love of gain 
goads on the Attic bees, each according to his station. Tis the charge of 
. the aged to guard the towns, and build the combs, and mould the curious 
houses ; but deep in the night the youngier come back weary home, their 
legs smeared thick with thyme ; far and wide they feed on arbute tree% 
and pale-green willows, and casia, and the crocus with its ruddy gleam, 
and the rich gum of the lime, and dusky hyacinth flowers. All have one 
season to rest from toil, all one time for work ; at daybreak they throng 
I out from the gates ; nowhere is there aught of sloth ; when at length the 
I Evening-star reminds them to withdraw from their pasture in the fields, 
I and return homepihen they speed to their dwellings, then Uiey recruit 
their bodies ; a noise begins, and they buzz around the entrances and 
doors. Afterwards, when at last thev have settled down in their chambors, 
there is silence for the night, and the sleep they need possesses their 
weary limbs. And yet they go not very far away from their stalls, when 
rain is threatening, or trust the sky when east winds are coming on ; but 
safe around their homes make watering excursions near the shelter of their 
city- walls, and attempt short expeditions, and often carry up pebbles in 
their flight, as rocking boats take in ballast, when tossed by tne surge ; 
on these they poise themselves, as they fly through the empty clouds. 
197 — 209. Bees do not propagate their race, but find their young on 
flowers and he As. TJu shortness of their life. 
You will wonder that such a custom as this is established among bees, 
that they never yield themselves to sexual love, nor unnerve their bodies 
to the languor of passion, or bring forth their offspring by the pangs of 
birth ; but by themselves with their mouths they gather their chiklren 
from leaves arid sweet plants ; by themselves they provide a king, and 
the tiny freemen ^f their Rome, and fashion anew their palaces and waxen 
reahns. Often too as they wander they bruise their wings on hard stones, 
nay even yield their lives beneath the load ; so passionate is their love 
for Rowers, and their glory in engendering honey. Therefore, albeit the 
/imlt of a narrow life await the Bees themselve^ (for indeed it is never 
ppoloDged beyond the seventh summer^ «tii!ll i^<t taot tsooaisA immortal^ 
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' many a year stands firm the fortune of the house, and grandsires* 
ires sw(^]!^e pedigree. 

^fo--ai8. rhi nvirenci of bus/or their kinf, 
les, neither Egypt, nor mighty Lydia, nor the Parthian tribes, nor 
I Hydaspes, so deeply reverence their king. All are of one mind, 
f as the king is safe ; when he is lost, they are sure to break their 
ace^ and themselves puU down the stores of honey they have 
nd break in pieces their latticed combs. He is the overseer of 
roiks, to him they look up, and all around him stand in shouting 
p and closely throneine form a guard about him, and oft uplift him 
tr shoulders, and for him are eager to expose their bodies to the 
.nd seek to gain ^nid wounds a glorious death. ^ 

17. Tki Mte/that bits an inspired with a portion of ttu soul of | 

the universe, 
ing by these signs and guided by these instances, some have said 
ses possess a snare of the divine mind, and draw the breath of 
; ror they think that the deity moves through sdl lands, and 
of the s«^ and deep of heaven ; that hence flocks, herds, men, 
ind of wild beasts, each one at birth derive the delicate spirit of / 
id so in course all things are restored to this fountain, and thither 7 
again by dissolution ; and there is no room for death, but each \ 
into the i^ace of a star, and climbs the height of heaven. 
;a Directions how and when to take the honev. If the bees are to 
vedf the empty combs must be taken out, and the hive fumigated, 
never you mean to unseal the narrow dwelling, and the stores of 
loarded in the treasure houses, first with a draught of water care- 
rinkle and wash your mouth, and hold forth a stream of piercing 
Men twice collect the teeming growth of honey, there are two 
of harvest; so soon as the Pleisd Taygete has shewn to earth her 
t face, and spumed and dashed beneath her foot the Ocean river; 
i the same star, as she fiies from the constellation of the rainy Fish, 
)rrowfully descends from heaven into the winter-waves. Beyond 
5 i» their anger, and when hurt they breathe poison into their 
id fixing on the veins leave their stings hidden within, and lay 
^es down in the wound they give. But if perchance you fear the 
inter, and mean to spare them for longer life, and pity their^ 
. spirits and broken fortunes, still who would hesitate to fumi- 
h thyme and cut away the empty house of wax? For oft the newt 
ted eats away the comb, ana the chambers are crammed with 
that shun the light, and the drone that takes no part in the 
ts beside anothers food ; or the savage hornet closes in fight 
ms that are not his match ; or moths, a pestilent race ; or the 
tiateful to Minerva, hangs in the doorway her drooping toils. The 
ievously wasted they may be, the more earnestly thev all will set 
ves to repair the ruins oftheir fallen race, and will fill up the tiers 
and wreathe their granaries with the pollen of flowers. 
o. The symptoms of the breaking out ofsiekmss among kiUy imd 

Me remedies that should be uud* 
(aince to bee$ mJbo life has brought tbe ca^LanaXAiM ^ >M "od^ 
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their bodies chance to languish with fell disease, as you will presently be 
able to ascertain by no doubtful symptoms :— from the first the sick 
change their colour; a squalid leanness gives them an unsightly look; 
soon they bear forth from their dwellings the corpses of the lifeless^ and 
form the mournful funeral train ; or the bees clinging foot to foot hang in 
a cluster at their gate, or within their home stay idly in Uie dose-wut 
mansion, all listless with hunger, and torpid with numoing cold. Then is 
heard a deep-toned sound, and xUxoy buzz with long-drawn murmur, as in 
the forests oft the chilling south-wind moans ; as roars with backward 
waves the troubled sea ; as when shut in furnaces rages the devouring 
fire. I will advise you then to kindle at once a fire of fragrant gum, and 
convey honey through channels of reed, encouraging them besides, and 
inviting the sickly bees to their familiar rood. It will do beneficial also to 
bruise and mix with the honey the strong-flavoured gall-nut, and dri^ 
roses, or wine-juice made rich with repeated fires, or parched bunches of 
the Psithian vine, and Attic thyme and strongly-scented centaury. Be* 
sides, there is a flower in the meadows, for which farmers have made the 
name of amellus, a plant easily found by those that seek it ; for from one 
sod the root shoots up a spreading growth of leaves ; golden is the eye of 
the flower, but among the petals, which are scattered plenteously around 
it, a bright gleam peeps beneath a dusky violet hue : often with garlands 
twined of it the aitars of the gods are decked ; its taste is sharp in the 
mouth ; in the dose-cropped valley pastures, and near the winding 
streams of Mella, it is ^thered by the shepherds. The roots of this v 
plant boil in fragrant wine, and in full baskets in the doorway serve T 
It to be their food. . :' 

281 — 314. Ifiki stock of bees has aUogetlur failed^ it may he renewed by ^ 
a method much relied upon among eastern nations, DescriptioH of '} 
this process. ;i 

But if^ a bee-master has lost all at once his whole breed, and has no |* 
source whence he may derive the stock of a new generation, it is- the time \l 
to reveal also the famed discovery of the Arcadian master, and to teU by 
what method the cormpted gore of slaughtered oxen has oft ere now 
produced a stock of bees. From its spring I will unfold the whole story, 
and retrace it from its first beginning. For wh'ire the happy pe^le of 
Pcllaean Canopus dwell beside the lake made by the overflowing Nile, 
and are carried round their fields in painted barges, and where the Dorder ' 
of Persia, land of the quiver, joins them close, and the rivei^ that runs in 
unbroken stream down from the swarthy Indians, in its rushing course 
divides into seven separate mouths, and with black slime makes Egypt ! 
green and rich, all the country round rests on this contrivance its hope of f 
relief. First a place is chosen, naturally confined, and straitened for the - 
special purpose ; this they hem round with a narrowed roof of tiles, and 
close walls, and towards the four winds introduce four windows with 
slanting lights. Then a bullock is looked foxf on whose brow are begin- 
ning to curl the horns of its second year ; both its nostrils and the bmth 
of its mouth are stopped up, in spite of all its struggles ; and then it is 
slain with blows, ana all its body inwardly crushed and mashed beneath ^, 
*be still unbroken skin. In this conditioik ^v( leave it lying in the t 
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roonit and strew beneath the sides broken boughs, thyme, and 
fresb-placlwd casia flowers. This is done when the zephyrs are beginning 
to tweep the waves along, before the meadows are cnmsoned wiUi new* 
boiB hues, before the twittering swallow h«ings his nest in the caves. 
Mcamrhfle the moistuitL growing warm in the softened bones, begins to 
lenDent, and forms of lite of wondrous kind to view, at first short of feet, 
aot with buzzing wings as well, swarm together, and thicker and thicker 
Mem the fleeting air; mitil, as a shower shed from summer clouds, they 
al at onee burst forth, or as arrows sped from the string, whene'er the 
■iniUe Parthians commence the prelude of the fray. 
315 — 332. TkUrsaufy.suas fini^givefk t9 AristaeuSj, when he had tost 
his Seetf emd^etfpeated in dapair to his motker, the river-nymph 
Cyrau. 

What god was it, ye Muses, who worked out for us this device? 

Whmce did this new discovery of man derive its source? Shepherd 

Ari^aenSy onitting Peneus and Tempe, when he had lost his bees, as 

tiiditio& tdls, by disease and famine, in sorrow stood beside the sacred 

fiMmt at the farthest limit .of the stream, ever complaining, and with these 

words addressed his parent : ** Mother, mother Cyrene, thou that dost 

haunt the depths of tnis flood, why didst thou give birth to mc of the 

ittnttrioas Ime of gods, (if really, as thou allcgest, Thymbraian Apollo is 

my sire,) to me, a being hateful to destiny? or whither is banished tny love 

far me? Why wert thou wont to bid me hope for heaven ? Lo, even this 

very ornament of my mortal life, which the sedulous tending of crops 

lad cattle has scarce woriced out for me after all experiments, 1 abandon, 

I vfaik thou art my mother. Nay come, and with thine own hand tear 

I sp my wealthy groves, bear hostile fire against my stalls, and destroy 

I Biy harvests, biim the plants 1 have sown, and wield against my vines the 

fiolent axe^ if thou art seized with such deep loathing lot my honour.* 

333—386^ His complaint reaches his mother^ as she sits with the Nymphs 

: around he r in he r palace kcnmth the river^ She bids him enter the 

cavern^ where he sees the sources of all the great rivers of the earth, 

Cyrene makes a banquet for her son, pours a libation to Ocean, and 

I isp''* ^ counsel, 

I Then his mother heard the sound within the chamber of the river-depth* 
i Around her the Nymphs were plying fleeces uf Milesian wool, dyed with 
I the full deep, hue of glass; Drymo, and Xantho, and Ligea, and Phyllo- 
doce^ with long bright hair streaming down their snowy necks ; Nessee, 
aad-SpiOy ana Thalia, and Cymodoce, and Cydippe and yellow-haired 
Lycorias, the one a maiden, the other had then for the first time proved 
the travail of birth ; and Qio, and Beroe, both daughters of Ocean, both 
girt with belts of gold, both dressed in painted skins; and Ephyre, and 
Opis^ and Asian I>eiopeia, and fleet Arethusa, her arrows laid aside at 
last Among these Clymene was telling the tale of Vulcan's baffled 
watchfulness, and the stratagems and sweet thefts of Mars, and recounted 
from the age of Qiaos the thousand loves of the gods. Charmed with 
this tong^ while with the spindle they roll down the soft material of their 
task% a second thne the wail of Aristaeus smote his mother's ear, and all 
were startled oa their gkssy seats; but before the rest of her sisters 
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Arethusa looked forth, and raised her golden head above the surface of 
the wave, and from a distance cries : " O thou, struck with no causeless 
alarm by a lament so loud, Cyrene my sister, Aristanis himself appealing 
to thee, he the chiefest object of thy care, sadly weeping stands beside 
the wave of father Peneus, and calls uiee cruel one bjr name." To her the 
mother, her mind deep stricken with unwonted dread, "Come, guide him, 
guide him to us," exclaims ; ^'tis meet for him to tread the threshold of 
gods." Withal she bids the deep stream retire far away, to make a 
path, by which the footsteps of the youth might enter in : so him the 
flood encompassed, roundea into the form of a mountain, and admitted 
him within its huge fold, and let him pass beneath the river. And no\r 
he went along, wondering at his mother's home and watery realms, and 
the pools enclosed in caves, and the echoing woods ; and amazed at the 
mignty tide of waters, he beheld in their several places all the rivers 
that glide beneath the whole earth, Phasis^ and Lycus, and the fountain- 
head whence deep Enipeus first bursts forth, the fount whence father 
Tiber springs, and whence the streams of Anio, and stony-sounding 
Hypanis, and Mysian Caicus,yind he, with both horns ^Ided on his bull- 
like face, Eridanus; no other river flows through fruitful fields to pour 
forth with greater violence into the dark-blue sea. When he reached the 
chamber with its hanging roof of pumice-stone, and Cyrene had learnt the 
cause of the idle tears of her son, the sisters in due order present for the 
hands the water of a crystal spring, and bring towels with nap smooth- 
shorn ; part load the tables with the feast, and still replenish the wine- 
cup ; the altars are kindled with bumt-ofTerings of Panchaean spice ; 
and the mother says, ''Take beakers of Maeonian wine, let us pour a 
libation to Ocean ;" withal, she herself makes her prayer to Ocean the 
father of the world, and to the sisterhood of the Nymphs, who guaxxl 
a hundred woods, a hundred streams. Thrice she bedewed with crystal 
nectar the glowing fire on the shrine, thrice the flame that lurked beneath 
flashed up to the highest point of the root Assuring his spirits with this 
omen, she thus herself begins. 

387 — ^414. Cyrene bids Aristaeiis go to Pallene to constdt Proteus^ tht 
old prophet of the sea; and instructs him how to compel Proteus to 
give the counsel he needs. 

In Neptune's Carpathian flood there lives a seer, azure Proteus, who 
traverses the mighty main in a car drawn by fishes, and a team of^ two- 
footed steeds. He is now revisiting the havens of Emathia and his 
native Pallene ; him both we Nymphs revere, and the aged sire Nereus 
himself ; for the seer knoweth all, what is, what has been, what is being 
brought near, and is hereafter to arrive; so, I ween, the will of Neptune 
is, whose monstrous herds and misshapen sea-calves he tends beneath 
the flood. Him, my son, you must first make prisoner with fetters, that 
he may expound to you all the source of the disease, and make the 
issue happy. For without force he will not give you any instructions, 
and you will not be able to sway^him by intreaty; bind your prisoner 
tight with hard force and fetters; within these his stratagems will at 
last be foiled and fruitless. I myself, when the sun has kindled his 
scorching mid-day heat, when the herbage is parched, and the shade 
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is now most wdcome to the herd, will guide you into the aged seer's 
letrea^ whither when weary he retires from the waves, so that vou may 
easily assail him when lying asleep. But when you have seized him, and 
hold him with your hands and chains, straightway manifold forms will 
sedc to baffle you, and figures of wild beasts ; for he will suddenly be- 
come a bristly boar, and a fell tiger, and a scaly dragon, and a lioness 
with tawny neck ; or will give forth a fierce roar of flames, and so strive 
to slip away from the fetters, or melt away into fleeting water, and so 
make his escape. But the more he shall turn himself into all kinds of 
shines, the more do you, my son, strain tight the binding fetters, until 
lie change his form, and become such as you saw him to be, when he 
ckMed his eyes at the beginning of his sleep. 



415—^(3. Cytim sheds ambrosia aver her son^ which inspires him with 
goli'like vigour far his undertaking. The cave of Proteus is described^ 
and haw he is forced by Aristaeus to tell the cause of his trouble. 



So she speaks, and sheds'abroad an odorous stream of ambrosia, with 
which she steeps all the body of her son ; so a sweet cfllucnce breathes 
from his smoothened hair, and vigour apt for enterprise passes into his 
limbs. There is a nu^htv cavern, scooi>ed out in the side of a mountain, 
whither many a wave is ariven by the wind, and parts into retired creeks, 
a right safe ioaditead oft for mariners surprised by a storm ; within, 
Froteus is wont to shelter himself with the barrier of a huge crag. Here 
the nymph stations the youth in a lurking-place away from the light ; 
she herself, shrouded in mists, stan^ at a distance apart. Now the 
devouring doc-^tar, that scorches the thirsty Indians, was blazing in the 
sky, and half the circle of the flaming sun was spent ; the herbage was 
withering up, and the rays were baking down to the mud the hollow 
river channels, all heated in the dry throats of their stream ; when Pro- 
|eus came along, hastening from the waves to his accustomed cave ; about 
liim the watery people of the vasty deep splash all around in sport the 
bitter spray. The sea-calves stretch themselves in sleep in different spots 
of the shore : the god himself, as oft upon the hills the guardian of^the 
stall, when evening brings the steers b2u:k from pasture to their homes, 
and lambs make keen the hunger of wolves that near their bleatings, sits 
down on a rock in the midst, and tells their number. Aristaeus, so soon 
as he is given an opportunity to assail him, almost without allowing the 
aged seer to compose his weary limbs in slumber, rushes forward with 
loud shouL and seizes him with fetters as he lies. He, on his side, not j 
forgetful of^his own craf^ transforms himself into all the wondrous shapes j 
that are ; fire, and a dreadful beast, and a running^ river. But when t 
nought of artifice finds him means of escape, vanquished he returns to ,- 
his proper forxn, and speaks at last with human voice : ^ Why, who was | 
it, most audacious of youths, that bid you visit my mansion r Or what ; 
sedc you firom me?" he says. The other in reply: ''Thou knowest, ; 
Proteosy thou knowest of thyself, and none can deceive thee in au^^ht; \ 
but cease thou to attempt to practise deceit In obedience to injunctions 
of the gods I have com^ to seek from thee an oracle to repair la^ bc^kfisi . 
Sortunea,' So much be $pokc In reply the sect al \mX coa^xxuAsdlVi 
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force, rolled oo him eyes fierce-sparkling with grey light, and gnasl 

his teeth in wrath, opened his lips to speak the oracles of fate. 

453 — 506. Proteus says that Eurydice^ in trying to escape from A 

taeus^ was killed by a serpenVs pite^ and that the vengeance of Orpt 

is the cause of the disaster that has befallen Aristaeus. The stof 

the descent of Orpheus to helL 

Be sure it is the anger of a deity that vexes you ; ([reat are the cri 
you expiate; 'tis Orpheus, unhappy, though all guiltless, who w: 
against you this tide of vengeance, if it be not stayed by Fate, an 
filled with deep wrath for the loss of his bride. Twas she who, w 
with headlong speed she fled from you through the river, she, a mai 
doomed to die, who saw not before her feet the fell hydra, the watc 
tenant of the bank, in the hieh grass^TSo the sisterhood of the Dry; 
her playmates, filled with their cry the mountain-tops; the peaks 
Rhodope were loud with the wail, and the heights of Pangaeus, and 
; martial land of Rhesus, and the Getae, and Hebrus, and Attic Orith 
He, with his hollow shell consoling the sickness of love, sang of \ 
sweet bride, by himself on the (fesert shore; of you when day 
j dawning, of you when it was passing away. He even entered the jaw 
Taenarus, the deep portal of Dis, and the grove all darkened with gloc 
horror, 'and visited the powers of the dead, and their awful king, and 
hearts that know not what it is to be touched bv the prayers of n 
Then, stirred from the lowest abodes of Erebus, the shadowy phant< 
passed along, and the spectres of them that had left the light, thick as 
myriads of birds that dive into the shelter of the leaves, when night-; 
or a wintry shower, chases them fronvthe hills, — ^matrons and husbax 
and the bodies of valiant heroes reft of life, boys and unwedded girls, i 
youths laid on the funeral pile before their parents' eyes; whom 
around the black ooze and squalid reeds of Cocytus, and the ma 
unlovely with its sluggish wave, enchain, and St>'x confines with 
nine circles of his stream. Nay, the very mansions, and inmost ch: 
bers of Death were charmed, and the Furies, their locks entwined v 
lurid snakes ; and Cerberus held agape and fixed his triple mouth, \ 
the blast allowed to rest Ixion's whirling wheel And now, retracing 
steps, he had surmounted every peril, and his restored Eurydice ^ 
approaching the upper air, following behind him, (for this condit 
Proserpine had imposed,) when sudden frenzy seized the unwary lo^ 
pardonable indeed, were pardon known to Hell; he paused, and I00I 
back upon his own Eurydice, just on the confines of the day, unmind 
alas I and vanquished in resolve. In that moment all his toil was 1( 
and his covenant with the ruthless monarch broken, and thrice 
thunder-crash was heard to roll across the pools of Avemus. ** Wha 
this wildness of frenzy," cried she ; ''what is it that has undone my hap] 
self, and you too, my Orpheus? Lo, the cruel Fates a second time si 
mon me bacl^ and slumber shrouds my swimming eyes. And s 
farewell ; I am forced away, mantled round by a world of darkness, i 
reaching forth to you my nerveless hands, alas, not now your brid< 
She ended, and in an instant vanished far away, like smoke that minj 
u^'tb the Meeting air, and never saw him more, while again and again 
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▼ainly grasps at the darkness, and often essays to speak ; nor did the 
ferryman ot Orcos any more permit him to pass the barrier of the marsh. 
What was he to do ? Twice bereft of his bride, whither could he resort ?' ' 
With what lament could he melt the gods below, with what tones could 
he touch those powers? She, indeed, already cold, was sailing in the 
Stygian barkt 

C07— 527. Thi fate of Orpheus. 
They tell that he, mil seven successive months, beneath a towering crag 
by desolate Strymon's wave, wept ever, and rolled forth these woes 
beneadi the caverns cold, taming tigers, and charming oaks to follow 
his song ; so the nightingale lamenting beneath the popuir shade mourns 
her lost young, whom the ruthless churl has marked, and dragged the 
fledgdinip from the nest ; but she weeps all the night, and perched upon a 
bough still renews her piteous strain, and fills the regions all around 
wiUi sorrowful laments. No love nor any wedlock swayed his souL 
Alone he used to roam the fields of northern ice^ and snowy Tanais, and 
plains ever wedded to Rhipaean frosts, moummg his £ur>rdice forced 
away, and the fruitless gifts of Dis: by this tribute the Thracian matrons 
deemed themselves disdained, and so mid the sacred rites of the gods 
and the nightl^r orgies of Bacchus thcv tore theyouth in pieces, and o'er 
their broad plains strewed his manp^led limbs. Then too, while his native 
Hebrus earned down the midst of its rolling flood his head, rent from the 
marble neck, the voice and chilled tongue of themselves called ^ Eury- 
dice, ah, hapless Eurydicel" as the spirit ebbed away; all along the 
stream die banks replied ''Eurydice!* 

528— 5C8. Cyrene directs her son to sacrifice four oxen to thi'Nymfihs^ 
ana leave the carcases in the sacred grove till the tnonting 0/ the 
ninth dayi he follows her instruction^ and finds the bodies of the 
oxen aUve with bees^ which collect in a swarm on the top of a 
tree. 

So Proteus spoke, and with a bound plunged into the depth of the 
flood; and where he plunged, from beneath the eddy he dashed into 
circles the foaming wave. But not so Cyrene; for straightway she 
addressed her anxious son : *^ My child, you may lighten your heart of 
its load of gloomy care. This is the whole course of the malady ; hence 
it comes that the Nymphs, with whom she used to tread the measure in 
the lofty groves^ have sent destruction on your bees. Do but humbly 
present your ofierinf^ craving their forgiveness, and do homage to the 
gentle Napaeae ; for m answer to your prayers they will grant you grace, 
and unbend their angry will But first I will tell you in order what is to 
be the manner of your supplication. Select four choice bulls, goodly in 
fonn above the rest, which now in your herds graze upon the heights of 
green Lvcseus, and as many heifers, whose necks have never felt the 
yote For them set up four altars near the stately shrines of the god- 
desses, and shed from tncir throats the sac rificial blood, and so leave the 
bodies of the steers within the leafy grove. ^ Afterwards, when the ninth 
^dawn has duly shown its rising beamsp you are to send Lethaean poppies 
19 funeral gins to Orpheus, and sacnfice a black e:^^^ ^tJOkd nvbxi %s;B^Tk 
tfae^n^m witih a slaughtered heifer you moUt do \tfnEA!et \x^ v^vf^ay^ 
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Eurydicc* Without delay he straightway hastes to fulfil his mother's 
instructions | he comes to the shrines, rears the appointed altars, leads 
forth to sa^cnfice four choice bulls, goodly in form above the rest and as 
many heiftrs, whose necks have never felt the yoke. Afterwards, when 
the ninth dawn has duly ushered into heaven its rising beuns, he sends 
K^ the funeral gifts to Orpheus, and visits again the grove. Here it is that 
I they behold a miracle, sudden and wondrous to tell, bees breaking through 
> the melted bodies of the oxen, and buzzing throughout the hollow of the 
bellv, and sijK^ming tumultuously in the sides now burst, and trailing in 
endless clouds, and in a moment on a tree-top uniting their stream, and 
hanging in. a cluster down from the bending boughs. 

. 55^5^ Thi conclusiou of the Georgia, 

So have I beear^inging of the tillage of fields, and the tending of 
herds, and of trees, while by deep Euphrates mighty Caesar flings the 
bolts of war, and in his conquering course dispenses law throughout : 
the willing nations, and even now aspires to tread the path to heaven. 
I, Virgil, at that time reposed in the lap of sweet Parthenope^ plucking 
the flower of the studies of Inglorious ease; I who warbled shepherdr 
sportive lays, and bold in youth sung of you, TityruSi beneath the canopy \ 
of your spreading beech. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE iENEID. 

VIRCIL in the Eclocues had described pastoral life amidst the homes of 
the rude shepherds, but presently he came forth from the woods into the 
neighbouring fields of tne farmers, lastly he was known as the poet of 
war and religion and policy. As he had before his eyes the city which 
was the mistress of the woiid, a city of marble, filled with temples and 
palaces, enjoying peace both from foreign wars and civil disturbances, as 
ne behdd the closed gates of the mystical Janus, it was natural he should 
be filled with the desire of cclebniting the divine origin of the great 
republic But when he who had been enabled to give such perfection to 
tlie Georgics as to make them as finished a poem as ever had been% 
written found his days suddenly cut short, it was natural that a poet so 
fiutidious in the structure of his verses should direct that his unnnished 
poem should be committed to the flames. And yet, though the i£neid 
bears some marks of an unfinished production, one can hardly agree with 
Richter that Virgil was right to condemn his epic to the fire, if of the 
poem, as in the case of Hercules on mount CEta, only the mortal part of 
It, that is, the nero, iEneas, had been reduced to ashes, while the im- 
morial part, the episodes and descriptions, had been preserved ; still less 
would most readers admit the criticism of Nicbuhr that the poem was 
from the beginning to the end a misconceived idea. For almost as 
much as the Homeric poems are the representation of the heroical life of 
Greece^ almost as in Dante we have a living record of mediaeval faith 
and opmion, so has the i£neid been justly called "The Imperial Poem," 
•• The History of Rome," *• The Mirror of the Glory of the Great Republic" 
The splendour of its diction and the grandeur of'^its rhythm fully answer 
to the majesty of the mighty empire. There is a stately march in the 
verses, which corresponds to the steady progress of ue republic of 
Rome. 

Now this, which appears to be the very heart and soul of the /EnM, the 
poet never forgets. Thus at the very opening of his subject he tells us 
that his purpose is to shew the origin "of the long glories of majestic 
Rome.* Mention is made almost directly of the great rival city, whose 
harbours faced the distant months of the Tiber. It is to prevent the 
foreseen ruin of her beloved Carthage that the queen of heaven labours to 
keep the wanderers from their destined Italy. Jove himself in verses 
that are more majestic even than Uie averag^e tone of the iCneid' unrolls 
the fates, and predicts the dav when after many generations peace shall 
be restored to the world, and the impious Fuiy be chained within the 
barred gates of war. As Troy is sinking into flames, the spirit of its hero 
Hector and the ghost of Creusa point to a city whose walls are to be 
eternal, from whose temples the celestial powers shall never depart The 
Trojan prince through his many wanderings is consoled and encouraged 
Hy the voices of gods and men, which alTbid him onwards go to Italy. 
de Im supposed to institute the Actian games, which Augustus celebrated 
after the battle of Actiunu He sojourns at the cityi ^to^ Vvi^ '«l^>9i^!^ 
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fain keep him from glory. It is that very city whose love was to turn to 

deadly hate. He cannot rest there, for the mandates of heaven bid him^ 

still onwards go, lest Italy should be defrauded of her destined empire.*-^ 

The spirit of Dido is kindled by the thoughts of her great descendant, tho 

mightiest enemy Rome ever had, who though he could not destroy tho 

unconquerable city, yet brought her to the very verge of ruin. In ths^^ 

games on the shores of Sicily the Troian boys go through the evolutiont^^ 

of a sham fight, in which is portrayed the so-called game of Troy, ofUAi 

celebrated by Augustus in the Circus of Rome. i£neas descends to the 

Klysian fields chiefly to allow the poet to describe the future glories of thi 

long catalogue of the great men of Rome, among whom those of the 

house of Cxsar hold an especial place. When the hero landed at last oa 

the shores of Italy, portents and oracles had already predicted his arrivd^ , 

^ as of one from whom was to spring the Roman race. From heroes, bodi^.-g 

among the followers of iCneas, and among the Italians who warred^ 

against the strangen the poet is careful to tell us were descended some d 

the great houses of the republic. The Trojan chief visits the sevei 

hills, the site of Rome, and passes through rural scenes, which some da| 

would be built over by the busy streets and splendid temples of the in» 

penal city. On the divine shield of i£neas are represented not thi^^ 

Homeric battles, fields, vineyards, rustic dances, but the events J^->. 

Roman history ; and in the centre the battle of Actium and the triumfA ^^ 

of Augustus, so that the unconscious hero bears on his shoulder the faan ^ 

and fortunes of his descendants. At the end of a poem in whidi dm ^ 

honour is given to Italian valour, Juno, the unrelentmg enemy of Tro* ^ 

consents to cease from further persecution on receiving the promise tha ^ 

the name of Troy is to perish, that Latium is still to be Latium, *^m j^ 

Rome's immortal majesty remain.** ^ 

Now perhaps it may only be a fancy that finds Qeopatra in Didq ^ 

Antony in Turnus, Agrippa in Achates; that sees, in Sinon and th^ / 

marsh, Marius hiding himself In the morass of Mintumse ; that comparA ^ 

D ranees with Cicero, and Priam's death with the murder of Pompey thI ^ 

Great: biit Turnus on the ramparts of the camp is the representatioc ^ 

taken from Ennius of Codes on the bridge, for Ennius' Annals was I tl 

national poem, even as the Mntid was ; Minos in the infernal regions to ^ 

the Roman prxtor or judge ; the battles and camps of the i£neid ai* es 

Roman ; Virgil cares not for anachronisms, he will not tie himself donfl cJ 

to the Homeric form ; in this national poem we have the Roman banquet g| 

the Roman funenil, the Roman augury, the Roman ambassadors ^u 

throughout it all is the Roman feeling, the perseverance, the statelinestf of 

the attention to details, the vigour and duhiess that alike marked thi q^ 

Roman. This is especially the cas^ in the religious part of the poeitf ^t 

The author of the Cnristian Yearlaas said that, next to Sophocles, \\tgk ^ 

is the most religious of the poets of heathenism. The word religious « Ui 

ambiguous, and it would be difEcult to agree with this opinion, if tlv n y 

word religious is taken in its usual sense. But if by religion is mea:0 

a belief in fate, then it is quite true that the i£neid is the epic of destiimj ^e 

We might take as a motto for it Virgil's own line thus rendered W fai 

Viydea: on 
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Bui ok / wktU ust p/ vahur out be nuult^ 
Wkm httOHiis profiiiaus pawert rt/uu their aUf 

Stoic dissertation can set forth the power of fate more determinately. 
ither Junoi nor Carthage, nor love, nor sword, nor fire, nor sea, nor the 
rs of his. own comrades, can stop the course of fate. The vigorous 
mus contends in vain against destiny : 

Tkefiee that him /{fright are heaven and Jcve* 

c Trojan prince is careful to appease the gods, he is observant of every 
oil and formula of religion, he is quick to catch the meaning of heaven 
n the omens of words, from the flight of birds, from the entrails of 
ims. In this also he is set forth as a type of the true Rom.on. 
^irgil has lately been called ''an untruthful poet, one who walks by 
tplis[ht, one who does not sing from the heart, nor to the heart/ If 
giFs object was to sing of the foundation of the Roman empire, and by 
inachronism, which he is at no pains to conceal, to give to the characters 
lis epic the Roman form and thought, then he has done this most 
urateiv and truthfully. Virgil commented on by Servius is full of 
^worthy information to the antiquarian and historian. Neither is it 
; to say tliat "the first thought of Virgil was the emperor and court 
ttnd the throne, the second the elaboration of his verse." It is of 
rsc true that the insipid and unreal character of il^ncns is the prime 
t of the poem, and that y1£ncas is modelled on the character of 
pistus. liut Augustus may reasonably have appeared to the noet not 
idy as an emperor, nor had Augustus a court in the sense which the 
d court conveys to modern ears. Virgil ipay have reasonably rc^rardcd 
rustus as the restorer of pence and order to the distracted republic, and 
poem may have been toned thruughout, not ''to a spirit of courticr-likc 
lation,** but to a love of national glory. Homer and Virgil were both 
onal poets. They both represent the character of the nation to whicli 
r belong. But the Greek nature was buoyant, energetic, lively, diver- 
d ; the Roman was staid, persevering, monotonous ; hence the diflcr- 
3 in the two poets, hence no doubt there is a dulncss in nearly all the 
meters of the il^neid. The s.ime will apply to the supernatural part 
ic two poems. In the Iliad the gods are capricious, passionate, noisy, 
ultuous; their meetings are like the excited assemblies of the populace 
rrcece in the agora: oftheir cities ; in the >Eneid the gods are more like 
senators of Rome ; they deliberate with earnestness and strong feeling, 
mes with angry vehemence, and yet with solemnity and (grandeur, as 
« to whom was committed the government of a great empire. In the 
1 individual feeling is far better expressed ; in the i1£neid the power of 
mmunity is more clearly portrayecL 

ut the iEneid is free from the great fault of the Iliad, which is unfair- 
I to the Trojans. For Virp^l has a feeling for the Trojan settler, and 
he Italian native ; for it is the union of these two races which will 
day make a people superior in arms and religious observances to aa^^ 
t nation. Tnat there is no adulation in VirgiVs poem ^« caxcck^^X vk| \ 
ssa nre dear that if Augustus had heezk other thtik vtVi^X. \a Nra&^vok 
d m/jght have been m part (nt from iu s^eaXest \wAv\\mX ^Cd* 
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"Augnatui wa» dearer to Vir^l than his country," U what we 
right to %xf. Again that Virgil elaborated hii vcise ii plain en 
ilscir, and IS expressly mentioned by ancient writers ; sometime' 
over-done, frequently there is an exaggeration of expression, t 

Eart tpoils the effect, and now and then almost borders on the rid 
ut it is .1 great thing to have finish of style, it is a great pc 
the rhythm on the whole should so well express the thought 
is in Virgil— unless Itic great majority of those who have loved 1 
ings be wrong— a continued appeal to the heart; be does sii 
the heart and to the heart; there ia in him a great tcndemes* 
ing, something belter and more charming than mere Roman v 
morality ; that he excels in pathos, as Homer in sublimity, is 
opinion ; and it is surely the right one. This patho* is given i 
by a single epithet, by a slight touch, with graceful art by an 
allusion; this tenderness is more striking as contrasted with tl 
Roman character, and with the stately majesty of the verse; t 
never becomes affected or sentimental ; he hardly ever oBends 
good taste ; he knows where to stop ; he is excellent io his ail 
well OS in his speech ; Virgil, as Wordsworth s.'^s, is a great m 
language, but no one can really be a master of language unlet 
also a master of thought, of which language is the expression. 
arc the faults of the y1£nciU: there i« hardly niiy great poem that 
many; it wonts the unity of the Iliad and the Odv^scy; sometic 
too long, then again too short ; it Is often languid and deficient 
scarcely any of tlic characters in it are Iinppily drawn; the la 
books lire inferior to the first sill, n fault wtiicli It has in coinm 
J'ltniHite Lffi/,\iM one from which the Hind is suite free, for it 
force as it goes on; the ilincid has more fiiulin tlian the epic of 
thou;;li fewer than the Lusind of Cninouns. Uut if It be truo I 
fiiults of this poem be so grcnt, great indeed must be the merit) 
in spite of these faults, have made it tliu study and delight of > 
centuries, gaining for it nn admiration wliicli some years ago sa 
be on the dceline, but which is now perhaps, though more discrim 
yet almost as high as ever. From the <l£neid there are more I 
ijuotations than from the Georgics ; though the Georgics are fi 
faultless, yet particular passages of the MatAA contain finer 
IJcscriptionsot scenery and rural life arc more touching when inter 
with tnl: events of war and conirastcd with sorrow and dcati 
when tlicy form the direct part of the poem. In the latter booki 
/Eneid, tnougli on the whole much inferior to the earlier oncf 
allusions arc more affecting; and when the poet has landed his \ 
the shores of Italy, it almost seems as if the poet himself gladly r 
to ilic description of the woods and rivers, and of the eustoi 
manners of his native land; as if once more he was not so mi 
imperial poet of the republic, as the bard who wandered aiaii 
teeaeiy a lu'i childhood. 
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[ BOOK I. 

^ i<~ii. The Introduction. The Invocation of the Muse. 

' Arms and the man I sing, who was the first to come from the Trojan 

I shofe to Italy and the Lavinian coasts, the exile of fate : many were his 

wanderings by land, much was he tossed over the deep by the constraint 

of the heavciily Powers, through the unforgiving wrath of cruel Juno ; 

many too in war were his sufferings, whilst he was founding the city, 

and bringing his gods into Latium ; whence came the Latin race, and 

^ the Alban fathers, and the walls of lofty Rome. 

O Muse, relate to me the causes, tell me, in what had her will been 

f offended, or what moved her indignation, that she, the queen of heaven, 

. forced a man so renowned for piety, through the course of so many 

mishaps, to meet with so many toils. Can heavenly minds feel such 

I resentment ? 

\ la — ^33. The reason ofjunds unrelenting hatred against the race of Troy, 
- There was an ancient city, colonists from Tyre possessed it, Carthage 
^ by name, confronting in the far distance Italy, and the mouths of the river 
I Tiber, rich in wealth^ rugged in the spirit of war: this town Juno is said 
^ to have cherished more than any other land, and to have preferred it 
I evto to Samos ; here were her arms, here her chariot ; that this should be 
1 the ruling citv of the world, would the fates perchance allow it, even in 
\^ thofe eany oays did the goddess intend, and foster the purpose in her 

t^ heart Yet she feared, for she had heard that a race was to be derived 
from Trojan blood, destined in days to come to overthrow the towers of 
J the Tyrian settlers ; hence she hsui heard should come a people ruling 
fitf and wide,clorious in war, who would destroy the empire of Africa; 
t that thus the fotes were moving the cycle of events. The child of Saturn, 
T dreading this, remembering too the old wars which she had been the 
• ■ r ^-» ^r •u^ — J- *^ 1—* T — :« y^^ cause of her beloved 

and her fierce resentment 
deep stored in her heart remains the judgment of 
' Paris, and the wrong done to her slighted beauty, and the hated race, 
^\ and the honours bestowed on the ravished Ganymede. By these thougjits 
Jj fired with rage to crown her fear, she ever drove far from Latium, and 
^: tossed o^er the whole main the Trojans, the remnant left by the Greeks 
^! and pitiless Achilles; so during many a year wanderers were they, 
^ I pursuied by the fates o'er every sea. So vast a work it was to found the 
|>! . Roman race. 

T^ 34.— 49i Jusuf complains that she alone of tlie heavenly beings is 
^ powerless against a tnortal man. 

^ Scarcely out of sight of the land of Sicily were they speeding their 
^ tails out to sea, in high spirits were they, as they dashed up the foaming 
^ brine with their brazen keels; when Juno nursing an eternal wound 
within her breast, thus to herself began : ''What, am \ Xo ^<^\8X Itcsnw 
my purpose^ as oae defeated, and am I unable to Xmttl \xa«^ Sxo^xfi^ 
^^Z^,l°'"^u!^^t'^^J^^^ The fates, 1 suppose, iotVAdiafc. N^Vj, 
eoaU FallMB iHun the Oeet of the Greeks, and dto^m ^ikfe xnsKwww 
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in the deep sea, all for the guilt and frenzy of one man, Ajaz 

OHeus? with her own hands did she hurl Jove's rushing ligi 

from the clouds, she scattered their ships, she lashed up the seas w| 

winds ; as he gasped out flames from his transfixed breast, she i 

him in the whirlwmd, and impaled him on a jagged rock : but I, wh^ 

with stately pace, the queen of heaven, the sister-wife of Jove, I wil 

single nation have warred for many a year. And wiU any on^ 

worship the divinity of Juno any longer, or humbly place on her; 

the homage of sacrifice ?** 

^ 50—80. T/t€ description of the cave of jEoIus. Juno begs a k 

the god of the winds, tie professes his wUlingfuss to do as the 

bids hinu , 

As the goddess in her burning soul still pondered thoughts like: 

she reached iColia, the home of storms, a region big with bli 

blasts. Here king iEolus in his dreary cavern restrains under 

mand the struggling winds and the roaring storms, and curbs the 

the bonds of his prison-house. Chafing thereat, his subjects, wl 

mountain murmurs mightily, rage about the bars of the dungc 

his loi^y citadel sits >EoIus, his sceptre in his hand, he tainci 

{)assions, and controls their rage ; did he not, then straightway mJ 
and, and heaven's vault they would bear along in their rushing q 
and sweep them all through the breezy air. But the almighty I 
put them aside in dark dens, through dread of this, and on the topi 
g he placed the mass of mountains high, and appointed them such ~ 

f ' as knew how, even as he was bidden, by fixed laws either to ti^ 

loosen the reins of power. To him then Juno in suppliant gu 
addressed these words : ''iEolus, (for thee the father of gods 
of men has appointed both to calm the waves, and again to lii 
with the wind,) a nation, whom I hate, sails o'er the Tuscan sel 
Ilium and their conquered gods to Italy they bear; strike strengtl 
the winds, sink and o'crwhclm their ships, or drive them far apar 
scatter their bodies o'er the sea. * I have twice seven nymphs c 
passing beauty; of all these Dciopca is fairest in form ; her will I 
to thee in sure wedlock, and grant her to thee as thy wife for eve 
in return for such a favour as this, she may pass all her years wiA 
and make thee the father of a lovely race." i£olus says thus in 
" Thy work, O queen, is to discover what thou choosest ; it is m; 
with zeal to perform what thou dost command. Thy {^t to me 
this kingdom which I have, and this my sceptre, thou makest J9' 
friend, thou grantest me a seat at the feast of the gods, and c 
me to be lord of storms and tempests." 

81 — 123. A stortn bursts forth, JEneas laments that lie has not 
by a nobler death beneath the walls of Troy, His fleet is scA 
\ One ship sinks before the eyes of tlte prince. 

He spoke, and turned the point of his spear, and pushed on its si 

hollow mountain ; and lo I the winds, as though in formed line 

forth where sl passage is allowed them, aiA\^^\«Ni\0\aiblast acre 

. world. In an instant they swoop upon ^^ ^^ ^sA ^asx.^ -mA 

«flcf gusty 5out2i-west together \as'h up ^e "NVtf^ laa^ 5TOia.>&3 
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depths, and roll to the shore huge billows. Then follow the shouts of 
the sailors, and the creaking of the cables. Suddenly the clouds rob the 
eyes of the Trojans of sky and light together ; sable night broods o'er 
ue deep. The poles thunder, and the firmament glitters with frequent 
flashes, and all nature threatens the mariners with instant death. Straight- 
way the lunbs of iEneas are relaxed with a chilling horror; he groans, 
and raising his clasped hands to the stars, he utters words like these : 
** O blessed, ever blessed they^ whose lot it was before their sires' eyes 
beneath Troy's lofty wadls to die 1 O bravest of the Grecian race, son of 
Tydeus ^ why could not I fall on the plains of Ilium, and breathe out 
my life beneath your hand ? There lies valiant Hector slain by the spear 
of iEaddes, there was slain stout Sarpedon, there Simois biore swuUy 
beneath his stream and rolled along so many shields and helmets and 
bodies of the brave." 

As he uttered such complaints, roaring from the North came a squall« 
striking the saU full, lifting the waves to heaven. The oars are shivered, 
then tms prow swings round, exposed to the waves is the side of the ship ; 
close in a mass comes on it a precipitous mountain-billow. Some of 
the ships hang on the crest of the waves \ beneath others the yawning 
water lays bare the (ground between the ndges of the sea ; the surging 
flood rajges mingled with sand. Three galleys the South wind has caught, 
and whii^ towamls the reefs ; the Italians call these rocks, that stand in 
the midst of the waves, ''The Altars^" a huge c;hine that overtops the 
sea; three shios the East wind forces into the shallows and quicksands, 
(a piteous sight,) and dashes them into the shoals, and shuts them in 
witn a bank of sand. One |g[alley, in which sailed the Lycians, and trusty 
Orantes, before the chieftain's eyes a mighty sea strikes from above on 
the stem ; forUi is dashed out and rolled into the sea the helmsman ; 
whilst thrice in the same place the billow whirls the ship, and drives it 
round and round, and the devouring eddy swallows it in the sea. Scattered 
here and there they are seen floating in the wide water ; then are seen 
the arms of the men, planks, and Trojan wealth, strewed over the waves. 
And now the storm had mastered the stout ship of llioncus, and that of 
tatve Achates, and that in which sailed. Abas, and that in which was 

S;ed Alctes ; loosed were the fastenings of the ribs of the vessels, and 
ey all admit the deadly deluge, and gape with many a chink. // 

124 — 156. Neptune calms the storm. He sends back the winds. to tklir 
pfison^use. Nature is once more tranquil according to the will of 
thegod* 
Meanwhile Neptune perceived that the deep was embroiled with dread- 
ful roar, and that a storm had been let loose, and that the still water 
beneath was broken up from its lowest pools; greatly was his wrath 
ttixxed at the sight, and looking out o'er tne main, he raised his head in 
serene majesty over the summit of the waves. He sees the fleet of iEneas 
dispersed o^er the whole sea, the Trojans o'erwhelmed b^ the billows and 
the wreck of heaven. Full wdl he discerned the devices and passions 
- of his sister Juna Eurus and Zephyr he summons to him, then thus he 
jpiaiks: ^ Can ouch coDBdence in your race pouesa ^o>i^'^^'*wvxk<^*QDax 
je JMve come to this, to due to mingle taxta ^ik Yl«»i«gl '"vrcdD^NSL tss| 
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sanction, and to raise such mountains on the main ? Whoi 
** better far to calm the disturbed waves. Hereafter with 
punishment shall ye atone for sins against me. Tarry not, 
tcdl my message to your king ; not to him was given the loi 
sea nor the dread trident, but to me by lot He holds the s 
the homes of you winds, O Eurus ; in that hall let /Bolus 1 
let him reign, when he has closed the dungeon of the winds.' 

So speaks the god, and quicker than he speaks he smooths 
seas, and scatters the collected clouds, and restores the day 
and Triton together lend their help, and push the ships ol 
rocks; he himself heaves them with his tndent, and opes th 
sands, and calms the water's surface ; and lightly with his \ 
o'er the crests of the waves. As oft we see, when in a great 
suddenly a tumult, and the ignoble crowd rage angrily ; ores 
and stones begin to fly ; their fury finds them arms ; out 
thev chance to see a man dignified by piety and virtues, th 
and stand b^ with listening ears ; he guides their souls by hi 
soothes their passions. Thus all at once is hushed the re 
sea, as soon as the Father looking out o'er its surface, and b< 
through the cloudless sky, guides his steeds, and as he flies 
reins to speed his gliding car. 

157—179. Thi weary Trojans come to a land-locked han 

Mis alone are collected. 

The toil-worn crew of ^neas strive to reach in straigh 
nearest shore, and turn towards the coast of Africa. W 
recess there is a spot ; an island forms a harbour by its j 
whereby each wave coming from the main is broken and < 
enters the deep creeks. On either side are huge rocks, ar 
which tower frowning towards the sky, beneath whose peak 
surface far and wide lies safe and still ; behind, a canopy of 
quivering tops, and a dark grove with tangled shades o\ 
scene. Full in front beneath is a cave with pendent rod 
fresh water, and scats of natural stone ; this is the home of 1 
Here there is no need of cables to hold tlie weary ships 
fastens them with hooked bite. In this bay Mnczs takes 
seven ships collected out of his whole llect : and with an cat 
for the land the Trojans come on shore, and win the wc 
and stretch their limbs drenched with brine on the bead 
Achates struck a spark out of a flint, and nursed the fire ii 
put around dnr fodder, and quicklv fanned the flame into a 
touchwood. Then they bring forth the gifts of Ceres, thou 
by i^e water, and the implements of Ceres, weary with their 
yet they prepare to parch the rescued com with the fire, s 
with a stone. 

180-— 322. TTie Trojan prince mounts a rock. He shoots 
He consoles his (usheartened comrades. They refresh thel 

Jood, their souls with conversatioft. 
Meanwhile jEneaa climbs a rock, to gain a far-extendin 
tJie open sea, in hopes of seeing tom«wW« 1^^ xccd^tsXAK 
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W Antheus^ and the Phrygian gallics ; or Capj^s* vessel, or the amis or* 
W Caicus inihe high-raised stetn. Vess<!Mn sight was there none: he 
V s6es before him three stags straving on the shore ; they are followed by 
K their whole herd behind, and the winding line feeds along the valleys. 

* Here he stopped^ and seized in his hand the bow and swift arrows, 
the weapons carried by tnistv Achates ; he lays low the leaders them- 

t sdves first, who bore on hign their tall heads with branching antlers, 

* and with his arrows drives them before him, and throws into confusion 
» all the crowding throng of deer amid the leafy woods. And he ceases 
^ not, till Jie stretches on the ground seven huge stags, a successful hunter, 
d one for each shi^ Then ne returns to his han>our, and distributes 

* them among all his comrades. .Next he gives out the wine, with which 
^ generous Acestcs had laden the casks on the Sicilian shore, the hero's 
> gift to the departing mariners ; then with these words he soothes their 
t sorrowing hearts : 

( ''My comrades, ye who know we are not unversed in ill ere now, yc 

( who have endured worse things than these ; God will grant an end even 

' to this. You drew near Scylla's raging boundsj and the cliffs whose 

I caverns roar ; yovL too by experience know the rocks of the Cvclops : 

recall your spints, and dismiss sad Tear ; perchance the day wUi come, 

^ when the memory even of this will be a pleasure. Through various 

mishaps, through sundry risks and chances, our course is to Latium ; 

there the fates point to quiet resting-places ; there heaven allows thac 

t the kingdom or Troy once more shall rise. Endure hardness, and 

I reserve yourselves for better days 1* 

' Such were his words : sick at heart with a weight of care, hope in his 

^ looks he feigns, deep in his soul his grief he stifles. They busy them- 

^ selves about the quarry for the coming feast : some strip the skins off the 

ribs, and lay the carcases bare; others cut them up, and fix them 

quivering on the spits ; others set caldrons on the shore, and put fire 

beneath. Then with food they recruit their strength, and, stretched 

along the grass, fill themselves with good old wine and ricl\ venison. 

When hunger was appeased by their feast, and the banquet o'er, with 

xnany words they express their regret for the friends they have lost, 

wavering between fear and hope, should tliey believe them still alive, or 

fuiTering their final doom, and no longer able to hear the voice that- 

calls on them. Above the rest does pious i^neas mourn in his soul . 

the £tte of brave Orontes, then that of Amycus, and the cruel lot of 

. Lycus, and valiant Gyas and valiant Ooanthus. 

223r— 253. In heaven Venus complains to her father Jove of promises 

Ufyiilfilied and the wanderings and calamities of a pious race. 
. Now this was ended, when Jove from the summit of the sky 
looked down on the sea filled with flying sails, and the level lands, 
mid the shores, and the broad expanse of nations, and as he gazed, he 
took his stand on the peak of heaven, and rested his eyes on the realms 
qf Africa. And there^ as he revolved such cares within his soul, Venus 
. sadder than was her wont, with her bright eyes bathed in teax&^ ^)&s&st»&^ 
bsm thus; *^Oh tbau who rtdest with eternal sway tihe viotV^ol xcstKGL«xA 
£od^ and Aigbtcit, than with thy thunders, wlial %\ii «^ W\Xtf)»>aA cdSk.m^ 
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son iEneas, or the Trojans have committed against thee? many are 
the deadly losses they have iiufTered ; yet still against them the whole 
universe is closed on account of Italy. And yet surely I had thy word, 
that from this race should come the Romans, in the cycle of years ; yes, 
from this race, even from the restored line of Teuccr, should come nuers 
to hold sea and land m universal swa^ ; what change of mind now alters 
thy will, O Father? With this promise I for my part oft consoled m^df 
for the fall of Troy, and its sad ruin, as I balanced the fates in opposing 
scales. But now the same fortune persecutes these men already harassd 
b)r many a woe. Mighty monarch, what end dost thou set to these 
toils ? Antenor, escapmg from the very heart of the Greeks, has been 
able to penetrate even to the bays of lUyriay and safely to pass beyoo4 
the inmost realms of the Liburnians, and the fountain of the Tjnavns; 
whence through nine sources, roaring like a mighty mountain, it bnisti 
forth broad as the sea, overflowing the fields with its waters diat sound 
like the deep main. Yet here he founded the town of Padua, and gave 
his Trojans a settled home, and his name to the nation, and set up 
the arms of Ilium ; now reposing in perfect peace he rests from his toils; 
But we thine own offspring, to whom thou promisest heaven's citadd, 
have lost our ships, (on cruel lot !) and are abandoned to gratify the 
wrath of one goddess, and arc kept far from the Italian shores. Is this 
the reward of piety? is this the way thou restorest us to our empire?^ 
254 — 296. Jupiter briefly unrolls the fates from tJic war of jEneas i» 

Italy to the happy age of Augustus Caesar^ when wars sItaU uast^ 

ana the gates ofjatius be closed* 

On her smiled the sire of men and gods with that look with whidi 
he calms the sky and storms, and genUy pressed his daughter's lips'; 
then thus he speaks : '' Spare thy fears. Lady of Cythera ; fixed and 
immovable are the fates of thy children according to thy desire : thou 
shalt behold the city and promised walls of Lavinium; aloft shalt 
thou bear to the starry sky the noble iCneas : my purp<>se altereth 
not Know then that he — for I will declare the fates, since this is 
the care that torments thee, and wiU unroll the latter pages of 
mysterious destiny — ^he shall wage a mighty war in Italy, and crush 
the warlike tribes, and impose laws on the nations, and build wallL ^ 
until the third summer sees him reigning in Latium, and the thirl L 
winter season is passed since the conquest of the Rutulians. But theJL 
boy Ascanius, now sumamed lulus — Ilus was his name, so long asft^ 
Ilium stood in regal power— shall complete a reign of thirty full years IS 
in the cycle of months, and transfer his rule from its seat at Lavinimn,/? 
and strongly fortify Alba Longa. Here, from this time forth for three[^ 
hundred entire years, the throne shall be filled by the race aldn tO;^ 
Hector, till the priestess-queen Ilia shall bear to Mars her twinsi,? ' 
Then Romulus, rejoicing in his helmet of the tawny skin of his nuxs^j^^ 
shall succeed to the government of the race, and found the waDs <rF" 
Mavors, and call the people Romans from his own name. To theft*'' 
no bounds of realm, no term of years I set ; an endless empire I ^ 
appoint thenL Nay fierce Juno, who xiqw keeps sea, earth, heaven is "^ 
turmoil tbrou^ her fear, will change hex ^Mr^c^ft Xa ^ hetter cqanfy 



of the Julian house, a name descended from great lulus. The. 
rUl come when thou shalt welcome him in heaven, laden with' 
loils of the East, and shall put away thy fears ; he too shall be in- 

with vows. Then shall the rough age lay aside wars, and soften ; 
It Honour and Vesta, Quirinus united with his brother Remus 
ghre forth laws; the dread gates of war shall be closed with 
ron bars; within shall unnatural Fury, seated on savage arms, 
dth hands bound behind by a hundred brazen knots, roar drcad- 
rith blood-stained mouth.* 

)Q4. Mtrewy is sent down to Carthag$ to inspin queen Dido with 
ktndly fiiiiftgs towards tlie woftderers, 

spoke, and sends Maia's son down from on high, that the 
and newly founded city of Carthage may be open to welcome 
rojans, lest Dido, ignorant of fate*s behest, drive them from her 
. The cod flies through the world of air, steering his course with 
irage of his wings, and swiftly alights on the shores of Africa. 
he docs what he is bid, and the Carthaginians lay aside their 
feelings; for so God wills; most of all docs the queen receive a 
id totu towards the Trojans, and a kindly mind. 
134. jEneas in a forest meets his mother^ disguised as a huntress* 

The pious prifice knows the stranger is more than mortal, 
pious iCneas throughout the night pondered man^ a thought, and 
•n as the genial light of day was granted, determmed fortn to go, 
cploro the strange lands, to find what coasts the wind had driven 
^ who possessedf it, men or beasts, (for he sees all uncultivated,) 
en to carry back to his comrades the report of his search. Under 
\ of woods, and beneath a hollow rock, he hides his fleet, shut in 
ury side by the tangled daikness of trees ; he himself goes forth, 
» alone attends him, in his hand he brandishes two javelin shafts 
1 with brood steel He met his mother in the midst of the forest ; 
d the look and dress of a virgin, and wore the arms of a virgin, 
of Sparta, or such an one as Thracian Harpalycc, when she tires 
$ec|s, and outstrips in her course the swift Hcbrus. ' For on her 
er& in huntress* guise, she had slung a light bow, her tresses she 

winds play with ; bare was her knee, in a knot she had gathered 
wing folds of her robe. Before they spake, she said, ** Ho, young 
«11 me if perchance you have seen one of my sisters wondering 
rirt with a quiver and the skin of a dappled lynx, or with cries 
sg dose the night of a foaming boar.* 

s spake Venus, and thus Venus* son began in answer: "None of 
tert have been heard of or seen by me, olil b^y n«Y^ taxcw^ icc^ 
ihe^^'Titgitt? for thy countenance it not mortal, axi^ ^<^ v^Tb»i ^^. 
ce an more than huauui: ah, thou art n scMLdeM vxt€i^\ \^>a^ 
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whether Phoebus* sister, or one of the race of Nymphs, I know not ; give 
us thy grace, and whoever thou art, lighten our toils, and instruct us 
under what climate of heaven we are, to what regions of the world we 
have been tempest-tossed ; ignorant of the people and the country, we 
are wanderers, driven hither by the blasts and mighty billows. Many 
a victim shall fall by my hand in front of thy altars.** 
335—371. Venus aisciaims the honour. She tells him the taU of DieUfs 
wrongs, and herfUffht^ and of her new city and kingdom* She in 
return asks who he ts. 

Then said Venus : '* i confess I do not daim such honours as these. 
With the maidens of Tyre it is the custom to wear a quiver, and to bind 
high on our legs a purple buskin. You see a Punic kingdom, people of 
Tyre, a city of Agenors line ; but the country is African, a race that it is 
hard to encounter in war. Dido holds sway here, she came from the 
city of Tyre, she fled from her brother. Long is the talc of her wrong, 
long are its details, but I will follow the chief events of the history. She 
h!id a husband, by name Sychaeus^ who was the richest owner of land in 
all Phoenicia ; strong was the passion with which hapless Dido loved him ; 
to him her father had betrothed the maiden, and united ber in the 
iirst auspices of wedlock. But the kingly power of Tyre was held by 
Pygmalion, a man in wickedness more savage than all others. Between 
these two there came a furious strife. The king with stealthy sword 
slays Sychxus unawares by impious craft before the altar, for he was 
blinded by the love of gold, and recked nought of his sistci^s affection ; 
and long hid the deed, and with many a crafty pretence, and idle hopes 
mocked the loving wife sick at heart. But unsummoned came in ner 
dreams the spectre of her unburicd husband ; he hftcd up his countenance 
wan in wondrous-wise, and revealed the cruel altar, and showed his 
own breast transfixed with the steel, and laid bare all the dark guilt 
of the house; then counsels her to hasten her flight, and to go forth 
from her country, and unburics from the earth ancient treasure to help 
her on her wav, an untold mass of silver and gold. Roused by these 
revelations Dido prepared to fly, and collected comrades. There flock 
together those who tclt towards the tyrant either cruel hatred or keen 
fear : ships by chance stood ready ; these they seize and load with gold ; 
the wealth of avaricious Pygmalion is borne over the deep nnin; a 
woman led the exploit. So they reached the place where you will now 
behold mighty walls and the rismg towers of the new town of Carthage ; 
and they bought a plot of ground named Byrsa from the event, for they 
were to have as much as they could enclose with a bull's hide. But you, 
whoever arc you. or from what coasts are you come, or whither do you 
hold your courser** As she asked the questions, he sighed, and drew his 
voice deep from his breast 

372—386. Very briefly tlu son of Venus tells his fortune, 

<<0 goddess, if I were to go back to the first beginnmg, and tell the 

talc throughout, and thou hadst leisure to hear the story of our disasters, 

be/brc I had ended, Vesper would close Olympus, and lay the day to rest. 

fom ancient Troy, (pexchzxiCt the Trojan name Yvw tcacl\cd your ears,) 

'^ distant 'seaa have we been driven; by one ol \u i^Ai^om. Oa«p>g«^ 
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the storm has brought us to the African coast I am the pious iEoeas, 
who rescued from the foe my household gods, and in my fleet cany 
them with me ; I am known by fame above the skv. Italy I seek, my 

^ true fiuherland; my race is drawn from sovereign love. With twenty 
ships I embariced on the Phrygian main, my goddess-mother pointed 
out the way; given to me were the fates that I followed. Scjirce seven 
ships, and they shattered by waves and wind, now remain ; I myself, 
unknown, in want, am a wanderer over the deserts of Africa, an exile' 
from Europe and Asia." Venus would allow him to complain no more, 
but broke m with her speech into the midst of the story of his sorrows. 
387—417. Tht goHdas drams a hapfy omen from augury. As sht 
disaMears^ she is nveaUd to ntm in glory. He goes onwards 
etisnrouded in a mist, 

^ Whoe*er you are, I cannot believe that you breathe the air of life, an 
object of hatred to the heavenly Powers, seeing that you are come to t'.iis 
Tynan town. Only go on in your way, and proceed hence to the palace 
of the queen. For see, I announce to you the return of your comrades, 

i and the recovery of your fleet, now biome into a safe harbour by the 
change of wind, unless mv parents vainly professed the art when they 
taught me augury. Behold those twelve swans in joyful line, whom just 
now Jove's bird stooping from the region of the sky threw into confusion 
in the open firmament, out now they seem in a long extended row eitlier 
to be cnoosing, or having chosen to be gazing downwards on their 
ground. As they returning sport with flapping wmgs, and gird the pole 
with their circling flock, and give forth Uieir song; even so your ships, 
and your youthful comrades either are safe in the port, or are just 
entenng its mouth with full sail. Do but onwards go, and as the path. 
leads you, so guide your steps." 

She spake, and as she turned to go, her rosy neck shone forth in, 
beauty, and her ambrosial locks breathed from her head celestial 
fragrance ; down to her feet at once flowed her robe ; and by her gait was 
revealed the true goddess. He recognized his mother, and followed her 
as she fled with these words : " Whv art thou also cruel, and why so often 
mockest thou thy son with empty phantoms? Why am I not allowed to 
unite hand with hand, and hear and reply in real words?" Thus he up- 
biaids her, and walks onwards to the walls. But Venus, as they went, 
shrouded Uiem with a dark cloud, and the goddess threw around them 
a thick cloak of mists, that no one might see or touch them, or trouble 
them with delays, or ask the reason why they came. She herself in mid 
air departs to Pa.phos, and glad of heart revisits her own shrines, where 
is a temple in her honour, and where a hundred altars smoke with 
Sabann urankincense, breathing with the fragrance of garlands ever fresh. 
T418— 44a Description of the building of Carthage, The Carthaginians 
) are busy as bees. The prince is invisible. 

^^ Meanwhile they hastened on the way where the path guides them. 
Presently Uiey mounted a hill, which hangs steep over the city, and looks 
down from its summit on the opposite towers. i£neas admires the mass 
of buildings, that late!/ were out Numid^n bMt&\ \l« ^woicAt.^ ^^ 
ffdcMsmd the din, and the paved streets. ^ginV^ ^•^t^rosA'^ *^bdS9!& 
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work; some carry on the walls and build a massive citadel, and with their 
hands roll up stones;. part choose the site for houses, and mark it out 
with a furrow. They appoint laws, and choose magistrates and a reverend 
senate. Here some are digging a harbour; whilst there others are laying 
the deep foundations of a theatre, and hewing from the quarries hu^ 
columns, the tall ornaments of a stage that will be there. As when in 
I early summer o*er the flowery meads beneath the sun the busy bees are 
j at work, when forth thev lead the full-grown young of their race, or when 
; they pack their liquid honey, and fill their cells fuU of sweet nectar, or 
• receive the burdens of those that come in, or form a martial line, and 
drive forth from their hive the drones, a laz^ tribe ; hotly glows the work, 
and the sweet-scented honey is fragrant with thyme. ^ Happy people,* 
says iEneas, ''vour walls alreadv rise ;^ and he gazes up at the pinnacles of 
the city. On he goes shrouded by a mist, (miraculous to relate,} passing 
through the midst, and mingles with the throng, unseen by all. 
441 — ^493. In tlu centre oftlu city is agrave^ wherein is a temple^ and on 
its walls pictures of the wars of Troy, jEfuas is comforted at the sight. 
In the centre of the city grew a holy grove, luxuriant in foliage^ in 
which place first the Phoenicians, who had been tossed by the waves and 
whirlwmd, dug up an omen, pointed out to them bv queen Juno, the head 
of a spirited steed ; for by this sign it was revealed that the nation would 
be glorious in war, and gain their substance easily through many an age. 
Here to Juno*s honour Sidonian Dido was raising a great temple, 
enriched with gifts, consecrated by a divine presence: bronze was the 
threshold to which the steps ascended, with bronze were the beams 
fastened, the hinge creaked on doors of bronze. It was in this* grove 
first that an unlooked-for sight came before the stranger and calmed his . 
fears ; it was here first that i£neas ventured to hope for deliverance, and 
despaired less of his shattered fortunes. For whilst he surveys each 
object in the great temple, as he waits for the queen, whilst he thinks with 
wonder of the fortune of the city, and admires and compares the various 
workmanship of the artists, and the labour of their hands, he beholds the 
battles of Troy in all their details, the son of Atreus, and Priam, and 
Achilles fierce to friend and foe alike. He stopped at the sight, and with 
tears said : *' What place. Achates, what country in the world is not by 
this time full of our disasters ? See there is Priam ; even here virtue has 
its due reward, tears are shed for misfortune, and mortal woes move 
the heart Away with your fears ; this fame of us will bring you some 
deliverance.*' So he speaks, and feeds his soul on the unred picture, 
groaning oft, whilst he bedews his checks with floods of tears. For he saw 
re|)resented there, how warring round Troy in one part the Greeks were 
flying, the Trojan youth pressed them hard ; in another part fled the 
Phrygians ; Achilles with plumed helmet pursued them close in his 
chariot In the next picture he sees, with eyes flUed with tears, the tents 
of Rhesus whose canvas was white as snow, these were made defenceless 
by their first sleep, and the son of Tydeus, covered with the blood of a 
great slaughter, was pictured as making havoc of them, and driving off 
be fiery steeds to the Grecian camp, before they had tasted the fodder 
^roy, or drank die streams of Xanthus. \n 2ccv.o^<&x ^^Vcx^^x^ mi^ht be , 
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\ teen Troilus flying ; he had lost his arms, unlucky bov, a poor match to 
j meet Achilles ; he is borne alone by his horses, and lyinj^ on his back 
clings to the emptv car, yet still he holds the reins ; his neck and locks 
are trailed along the ground, and the dust is marked with his inverted 
spear. Meanwhile to the temple of unfriendly Pallas were seen going the 
matrons of Ilium with dishevelled hair, and bearin|[ the sacred robe, in 
suppliant guise and sad, beating their breasts with their hands : the . 
goddess with averted look seemed to keep her face fixed on the ground. 
Thrice round Ilium's walls had Achilles dragged Hector, and now he was 
selling his lifeless body for gold. Then indeed deep was the sigh the 
chidftain gave from forth his heart, as he beheld the spoils and chariot, 
and ti^e body too of his friend, and Priam holding up his unarmed hands. 
He Imew himself too mingling in fray with the Achaean chiefs, and the 
troops of the dawn, and the armour of swarthy Memnon. Penthesilea 
raging in the fight leads the bands of the Amazons armed with crescent 
shieldb, glowing with courage in the midst of thousands; her breast is 
exposed, she is girt with a golden belt, a female warrior, a maiden who 
jlares to engage in battle with men. 

494 — ^5 ^9* ^hiU hi gasesy the queen comes with her retinue^ Then are 

introduced his lost comrades. 
While these sights seem so wondrous to Dardan iEneas, while he stands 
as one stupefied, and remains fixed in continuous gaze, the queen Dido, 
surpassing in beauty, comes in state to the temple, attended by a great 
company of youths. As on the banks of Eurotas or over the ridges of 
Cynthus Diana leads her dances, a thousand mountain- Nymphs follow 
her and throng around ; she wears her quiver on her shoulder, and as she 
steps along o'crtq>s all the goddesses ; Latona's heart with silent joy 
rebounds; such was Dido, so did she gaily pass along through the 
midst, intent on the work and on the glory of the empire that was to be. 
Then at the door of the goddess* house, beneath the central dome of the 
temple, girt with armed men anil supported on her lofty throne, she took 
her seat There she administered laws and statutes to her subjects, and 
divided In equal shares the portions of the work, or chose them by lot ; 
when on a sudden i&ieas sees approaching amidst a great concourse 
Antheus imd Sergestus, and valiant Cioanthus, and the other Trojans, 
ndiom the daric storm had scattered o'er the main and driven far away 
to distant coasts. Astonished were both the chieftain and Achates 
too, smitten with feelings of joy and fear at once ; eagerly did they desire 
to loin hand with hand ; out the event, not yet understood, confuses 
their souls. They hide their presence, and under the cloak of the hollow 
cloud look to see what their comrades' fortunes were, on what shore they 
had left their ships, why they all come : for from each ship advanced a 
chosen band, to pray for the queen's grace, and, amid loud cries, they 
were entering tiie temple. 

530— 56a IlioneuSf their spokesman^ tells who they are, tlieir course^ the 

storm^ their wishes, 
Af toon as they were admitted, and freedom of speech granted before 
the ro^ throne, Ilioneus, the eldest of them alli thus b^^^xv. vivCok csSSsx 
6ago^ty of speech : ''O^uecji, to whom Jove hat g;raxi\ftdk\ol^>xcw^^^^s« 
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city, and with righteousness to curb wild tribes, we Trojans, a wretched 
' b:vnd, borne by winds. o*er every sea, pray to you ; do you protect our 
ships from cruel fires, spare a religious race, and with kindly feelings look 
on our fortunes. We come not with the sword to devastate the African 
homes, or to plunder, and carry spoil to the shore ; our hearts have no 
such spirit, nor have the con(|uered such insolence. There is a land, the 
Greeks have called it Hespena, 'tis an ancient realm, mighty in war, rich 
in its fruitful soil ; there dwelt i&iotrian men ; now 'tis reported their 
descendants have named the nation Italian after the leader Italus. Hither 
was our course, when suddenly arose o'er the billows stormy Orion, 
and bore us to hidden shallows far away, carried by wanton winds o'er 
the waves, as the surge mastered us, and o'er inaccessible rodcs scattered 
us ; hither, a poor remnant, we have swum to your shores. What race oi 
men can this oe ? .or what land so barbarous as to be the home of such 
conduct? We are denied tlie welcome even of the sand; Uiey stir up 
war, and forbid our settling even on the very edge of the shore. If you 
reck nought of the human race, and despise mortal arms, yet beheve 
that heaven forgets not right and wrong. A king we had once^ iEneas 
by name, in justice, piety, and arms, second to none, a hero, whom, if the 
fates still spare, if he breathes the air of heaven, and has not yet suiik to 
the cruel shades, there is no fear of your ever rei>enting that you were 
the first to provoke to kindness. There are too cities in the regions of 
Sicily, and tilled fields, and a prince of Trojan descent, illustrious Acestes. 
Suffer us to draw up on shore our fleet shattered by the winds, and fxom 
the forests to frame new planks, and strip the leaves and fashion oars; so 
that, if we be permitted on the recovery of our king and comrades to sail 
for Italy, we may gladly make for Italy and Latium ; but if that trust be 
gone, and the deep sea of Africa holds thee, good fatherof thy people, and 
the hopes formed of lulus are now no more, that at least we may make 
for the Sicilian waters, and a home ready for us, from whence we came 
hither, and may return to prince Acestes." So spake Ilioneus ; with one 
consent all the children of Dardanus shouted assent. 

561 — 578. Dido modestly replies in words of kind encouragement 
Then spake Dido bricflyr, casting her eyes down to the ground : *' Free 
your hearts from fear, Trojans, away with your cares. Necessity, and the 
new estate of my kingdom force me to such a course, and bid me protect 
my territories with guards all round. Who can be ignorant of the race of 
the people of iCneas, and of tl^ city of Troy, its heroism and heroes, and 
the blaze of such a war as that ? We Phoenicians wear not hearts so 
utterly unfeeling, not so far removed from the city of Tyre does the sun 
yoke his horses. Should you choose to sail for ^eat Italy and the fields 
of Saturn, or prefer the coimtry of Eryx and pnnce Acestes, I will send 
you hence under the guard of my aid, and help you with my means. Or 
should you wish to settle together with me in this realm, lo 1 the city I am 
founding, 'tis yours ; draw up your ships on shore ; I will put no difierencc 
between Trcy'an and Tyrian, but count all alike. And would to heaven your 
king himself, driven by the same wind, were here, even uEneas. I will do> 
my part, and trusty men will I send through all my coasts to see if he haft 
^en cast onshore, and is a wanderer in any Coi^t or city of mine.* 
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579— 6i2« Thi mist dissolves, ^neas appears in the light He cannot 
fullf express the tlianks 0/ his grateful soul. 
These words raised the spirits of brave Achates and father iEneas; 
and long they had been eaj^^er to burst forth out of the cloud. First 
Achates addresses i£neas : "Goddcss-bom, what thought now rises in your 
soul? You see that all is safe, jrour fleet saved, your comrades recovered. 
One only Is wanting, he whom in the midst of the waves our own eyes 
saw sink ; all tiie rest agrees with thy mother's word." Scarce had he 
said this, when suddenly the encircling cloud parts, and clears into the 
<qpen.sky. There stood iEneas, and suddenly shone forth in beauty 
amid tibe dear light; godlike his face and shoulders; for his own 
mother gave him graceful flo\ving locks, and the brilliant complexion of 
youth, and inspired his eyes with joyous lustre : as when art axids grace 
to ivcny, or wl^n silver and Parian marble are set in yellow gold. Then 
thus he addresses the queen, and appearing on a sudden before all, ur- 
• looked for, thus he speaks: ''I, whom you seek, am present here, even 
iCneas of Troy, saved from the Libyan waves. O you, who alone have 
showed pity for the unutterable woes of Troy, who welcome in your city, 
in your home, us, the remnant escaped from the Greeks, worn out by all * 
our troubles by land and sea, in need of all things, 'tis not in our power to 
pay you due thanks. Dido, nor can all the race of Dardanus do this, which 
ts scattered everywhere in the wide world. May the gods, if any Powers 
. dKyve regard the benevolent, if there be any righteousness in heaven and 
earthy if any conscience to teach us' what is right, may they give you the 
reward you deserve so well What ago so joyous as to bear you ? What 
parents so great as to beget so noble a child ? As long as rivers run 
into the sea, as long as shadows on the mountains traverse the valleys, 
I as long as the pole feeds the stars, so long shall your honour and name 
Y and renown be had in remembrance, to whatever lands I am summoned.*' 
Thus he spake, and with his right hand grasped his friend Ilioneus, with 
his left Serestus, then the others, brave Gyas. and brave Qoanthus. 
613-642. Dido welcomes him into iier palace. Hhe prepares a splendid bang net, . 
First at the sight of the hero was amazed Sidonian Dido, then at the 
thought of his great sufferings; and thus she spake: ''What fortune 
pursues you ever, goddess-bom, through so many hazards ? What force 
of £ate drives you to such savage shores ? And are you then that i^ucas, 
whom to Daraan Anchises the beauteous goddess of love bore by the 
stream of Phrygian Simois? And indeed I too can remember Teucer's 
eoming to Sidon, when driven from bin country's coniits, to win n new kinf?- 
dom oy aid of Belus : my father Belus was then laying waste rich Cyprus 
and held it under his victorious sway. Even from that early time I knew 
the story of the fall of the Trojan town, and your name and the princes of 
the Pelasgian racei H^ though a foe, would often give high glory to the 
Trojans, and gladly profess his descent from the Trojans' ancient stod:. 
Wherefore come, ye youths, take refuge under our roots. Me too through 
many a disaster a fortune like to youn haA to«M!^^xi<l ^Vs^s^^^iKi^'^ 
that I MbouJd rest in this land. Not \«i«t«al ^l *^ WtaxtLXa'ssiiL'^^ 
mtcbed," Thus she speaks ; ^mthal wift c«ik!^>icX& Rsksaa x^ "^^ '^^"^ 
#««c^ withal proclaims a pubUc lacn&ct 'uk iCtekfe x«ok^J«* cR.'^^^^ 
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Meanwhile with no less zeal she sends to his comrades at the shore twenty 
oxen, a hundred bristly chines of bulky boars, a hundred fat lambs with 
their dams, joyous gifts for the festal day. But the house within is fur- 
nished with the splendour of princely pomp, and in the central hall they 
make ready the banquet; skilfully wrouj^nt are the coverlets of bright 
purple, on uie tables is massive plate, and embossed in gold the brave 
exploits of their sires, a long series of feats, passing through many a hero 
from the earliest origin of the ancient race. 

643--H656. jEneas sends for his son lulus, 
iEneas, for the natural love of a father would not let his heart rest, 
sends forward Achates to go swiftly to the fleet, he bids him bear the 
presents to Ascanius, and bring the boy to the city. All a parent's love 
and care is settled on Ascanius. Gifts besides he bids him bring, rescued 
from the ruins of Troy, a robe stiff with figures in gold, and a veil whose 
hem was embroidered with saffron acanthus; once were they worn by 
Grecian Helen ; she brought them with her from Mycenae, the day that 
she sailed to her unhallowed marriage; these were the wondrous gifts 
of her mother Leda ; further, he was to bring a sceptre once borne by 
Ilione, the eldest of Priam's daughters, and a necklace of pearis, and a 
crown with blended gems and gold. To hasten the bringmg of these^ 
Achates wended his way to the ships. 

657--696. Venus is full of anxiety^ She substitutes Cupid for Ascanius^ 
But uie Lady of Cythcra ever plans in her heart new frauds, new de- 
signs, how Cupid transformed in face and look might come in the stead 
of sweet Ascanius, and by the gifts inflame the queen to frenzy, and 
insinuate love's fire into her veins: and this, because she dreads the faith- 
less house, and Tynans double-tongued. The thoughts of Juno's wrath 
harass her, and as night draws on her fears return, bo with these words 
the goddess addresses winged Love: "My son, my strength, my great 
power alone, my son who scomest the thunderbolts of the sovereign Father 
which he hurled against Typhosus, to thee I come for help ; a suppliant, 
1 pray for thy divine aid. How thy brother iCncas o'er the sea, and round 
all the shores is tossed by the hate of persecuting Juno, to dice is well 
known; oft hast thou grieved with my grief. Him now Phoenician Dido 
detains, and keeps him with her by blandishment of speech, and I suspect- 
how Juno's welcome will end ; Juno will not be inactive at such a crisis 
of fortune. Wherefore I purpose to anticipate her with my craft, and 
to encircle the oueen with sucn a flame of love that she may not change 
through the influence of any god, but be possessed by a passion for 
^ncas as strong as his mother's love. I low thou mnycst effect this, now 
hear my plan : the princely boy, summoned by his loving father^ is making 
ready to go to the Sidonian city; he is my dearest care; he is to bring 
^ifts rescued from the deep and the flames of Troy. Him will I cast 
into a deep sleep, and on the heights of steep- Cythera, or on the ridges 
of Idalium in some sacred shrine will I conceal him, lest by any means 
he should know our plot, or come in our way. Do thou counterfeit his 
looks for one night, I ask no more, and thyself a boy assume the boyfs 
familiar face, so that when Dido right joyously receives thee in her 
bosom amidst the royal banquet, and flowing cups of wine, when she 
<^mbmcc8 tbee and imprints sweet kisses, then thou mayest breathe secret 
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fire, and beguile her with lovers poison.** Love is obedient to the words 
of his dear mother— his wings he dofTs, and gladlv imitates the gait and 
steps of lulus. Then Venus bathes the limb% of Ascanius in caUn sleeps 
ana lulls him in her lap, and so the goddess carries him aloft to the high 
groves of Idalium, where soft marjoram, breathing forth its blossoms, with 
sweet shade embraces the boy. Thus came then Cupid, obedient to his 
mother's word, and bringing the royal gifts, ddighted to follow Achates 
as a guide. 

697—722. Amidst the splendour of the feast Cupid itisidiously infuses 

passion into the oosom of the queen. 
When he comes, the queen has already bcneatn the splendid tapestry 
reposed herself on her golden couch, and taken her place in the centre. 
Presently father i£ncas, and witli him the Trojan youth, meet at the 
baxiquet, and recline on purple coverlets. The attendants pour water on 
their hands, and serve tne bread in baskets, and bring napkins smooth 
to the touch. There are fifty female servants within, whose dutv it is to 
prepare the stores in long array, and with fire to light the sacred hearths : 
there are a hundred other maidens, and as man^r waiting-men of equal 
.age, whose task it is to load the tables with the viands and set there the 
cui^ Likewise the Tyrians in numbers flocked to the joyous halls, in- 
vited to recline along the embroidered couches. They admire the gifts 
iSneas gave; they admire lulus, and the glowing locks of the god, and hist 
, ifeigned words, the robe, and the veil embroidered with saffron acanthus. 
' Above them all the ill-fated Phoenician queen, doomed to a coming curse, 
cannot satisfy her soul; and as she gazes, so she kindles with love, and 
the boy and the gifts alike affect her heart The god first embraced 
iEneas, and dung round his heck, and gratified to the full the affection 
of his pretended father ; then to the queen he goes. All her eyes, all her 
soul on him are fastened ; an'd again and again Dido fondles him in her 
lap; little did she guess, how ckead a god was resting on her hapless 
8C&1 He meantime forgot not his mother, the goddess of the fountain 
Acidalia; but little by little essays to blot out the remembrance of 
Sichaeus, and with a living passion to preoccupy a heart long dead to 
love, and a soul to which passion has grown strange. 
723 — 756. The libation^ and invocation to the gods. The song and 
music oflopas. The queen asks matiy a question touching Troy; she 
begs of her guest to tell of the fall ofllium^ and of his wattderings, 
When the nrst pause in the banquet came, and the tables were 
removed, they set the great goblets, and crown the wine with chaplcts. 
A hum of voices passes through the rooms, and their words roll along the 
spacious halls ; from the fretted roof of gold hang down the burning 
lamps, and night gives place to flaming torches. Hereupon the queen 
colled for a heavy bowl, set with stones of price and bright with gold ; this 
she filled with unmixed wine ; Bclus had often used it, and all the descen- 
dants of Btdus ; then was there silence in the halls : *' Jove," said she^ '< for 
thou, they say, givest laws to hosts and guests, nSav it be thy pleasure 
to make this day auspicious to the Tyrians, and to those who come from 
Troy ; may our children still remember this day. Be present too, Bacchus, 
who makestman's heart glad, and Juno to bless us. AndyoutoO|OTyxians» 
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graciously honour this company." She spoke, and on the table poured 
, the oiTering of the flowing wme, which when done, she first graced it with 
her lips ; then with a challenge to Bitias gave the cup. He eagerly 
drained at once the foaming goblet and swilled himself with the flowing 
golden cup. After him it passed to the other paladins. On his goldea 
harp lon£[-haired lopas sings aloud the lore taught him b^ great Atlas. 
His lay is of the wandenng moon, and of the sun's eclipses ; whence 
sprang the race of man and the beasts of the field ; whence come the 
showers and lightning ; of Arcturus too he sings and rainy Hyades, and 
the twin Bears ; why the wintry suns haste so to dip themselves in the 
ocean, or what delay obstructs the slow-paced nights. The Tyrians oft 
repeat their applause, the Trojans follow their lead. Likewise with varied 
talk did hapless Dido prolong the night, deep were the draughts of love 
she ever drank ; many a question did she ask touching Priam, many 
touching Hector ; at one time what was the armour in which came Auroral 
son, then of what kind were the steeds of Diomede, then how mighty was 
Achilles. ^ Nay come,** said she, " my guest, and pray tell us from t^eir 
first beginning of the stratagems of the Greeks, and the misfortunes of 
your countrymen, and your own wanderings; for this is now the seventh 
summer that carries you a wanderer o'er every land and sea.* 
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BOOK II. 
I — 13. The preface to the stor^ of the fall of Troy. 

All were hushed, and fixed their gaze in dose attention : then father 
/Eneas thus began from his lofty couch : " Inefiable, O queen, is the 
sorrow you bid me revive ; how the Greeks utterly destroyed the power of 
Troy and her woeful realm, and the sad sights I nave myself beheld, and 
whereof I have formed a large portion. What Myrmidon or Dolopian, or 
what soldier of the harder Ulysses could refrain from tears in telling such 
a tale? and now dewy night is speeding down the slope of heaven, and 
the setting stars invite to sleep. But if you have such deep desire to learn . 
our disasters, and in a few words to hear the stor)r of the death-stru|;^gle 
of Troy, although my soul shudders at the recollection, and ever shriScs 
from it in sorrow, I will begin. 

13—57. TJte device of tfie wooden horse. While the Trojans debate 
what course to take^ Laocoon warns them to beware of a Greek 
stratagem^ and hurls his spear at the horse. 

The leaders of the Greeks, worn with war and bafiied by fate, when so 
many years were now gliding past, build, with the aid of the divine skill 
of Pallas, a horse as huge as a mountain, and form the sides of interlacing 
planks of fir ; they pretend that it is a votive oflering for their safe 
return: such is the general rumour. In it, in the hoUow flank, they 
secretly enclose the picked warriors they have chosen, and fill full the 
vast caverns and belly with armed soldiers. In sight lies Tenedos, an 
island wdl known by Ihme, rich and powerful, so long as the realm o£ 
Priam lasted, now a mere bav, and an unsafe anchorage for ships ; hither 
they proceed, and conceal themselves on the desolate shore. We sup*, 
posea they had gone quite away, and that the wind was wafting them 
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to Mycenae. Therefore all the land of Troy frees itself from its long 
sorrow. The gates are opened ; it is a pleasure to go and view the Doric 
campi and the deserted stations, and the forsaken coast Here the troop 
of the Dolopiansy here savage Achilles pitched his tent ; here was the 
station of the fleet ; here they used to fight in the field. Some view with 
amazement the pernicious offering to the maiden Minerva, and wonder at 
the huge size of the horse; and Thymoetcs is the first to urge that it 
be drawn within the walls and placed in the citadel; whether it were' 
through treachery, or whether tne fate of Troy was already bringing 
on tms epd. But Capys, and those minds Uiat possessed a better 
purpose, aidvise us either to throw down into the sea the thing that 
was a craft of the Greeks, and a gift that we distrusted, and to put fire 
under it and bum it, or to pierce and explore the hollow recesses of the 
wonob. The giddy multitude is split into opposite factions. Then it is 
that foremost, before all the rest, followed oy a great crowd, Laocoon 
eagerly runs down from the height of the citadel, and from afar he cries : 
.^My hapless citizens, how has so wild a frem^ seized you? Do you 
believe tnat the enemy have sailed away? or do you think that any 
Grecian gifts are free from fraud? Is such your knowledge of Ulysses? 
Either the Achseans are enclosed and concealed in this frame, or this is 
an engine wrought against our walls, intended to spy into our houses and 
coipe down upon our city from above, or there is some hidden deceit ; 
^rust not the horse^ ye Trojans. Whatever it is, I fear the Greeks even 
when they bring gifts.** So he spoke, and hurled his mighty spear with 
impetuous force against the flank and belly of the creature with its curv- 
ing joints. It stuck fast and quivered, and as the womb received the 
thooe, the caverns sounded hollow and uttered a groan : and if such had 
been ue divine destiny, if our minds had been free from infatuation^ he 
had prevailed on us to mangle with the sword the lurking-place of the 
Axgives, and Troy would now be standing, and thou wouldst still remain, 
O lofty citadel of Priam 1 

57—104. A Greek f who had surrendered himself prisoner^ is brouzht 
^ be/on Prianu He says his name is ^inon, and that he has Seen 
ruined by the resentment of Ulysses, 
Lo. some Dardan shepherds meanwhile came, dra^ng to the king 
with loud shouts a yputh whose hands were bound behind his back, who, 
though they knew him not, had without compulsion put himself in their 
way as they approached him, in order to effect this plan, and open Troy 
to the Greeks^ oeing confident in soul, and prepared for each event, cither 
to work out his craft, or to submit to certain death. From all directions 
the youth of Troy, in their desire to see the sight, rush crowding round, 
and are all eagerness to mock the captive. Now receive an example of 
the craftiness of the Greeks, and from one deed of wickedness, learn what 
they all are. For when he stood in the midst of the gazing throng, 
€onnised, unarmed, and surve>*ed with his eyes the Phrygian ranks : 
^ Alas,* he says, ''what land, what sea can now receive me ? or what course 
In tiiis eactremi^ is left to my wretched self? for not only have I no place 
anywhere among the Greeks, but even the Dardans also are my enemies, 
and inflict on me a bloody punishment" By this lamentation our feelings 
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were altered, and every thought of violence was checked. We encouxage 
him to speak, to tell us of what blood he is sprang, or what story ne 
brings, what he, now captive, has to trust to. He, when at length hb 
^ fear was removed, makes this speech : '' I certainly will declare to yon, O 
lkin£[, the whole truth, whatever may be the conseauence,*' he says ; ''and 
I will not deny that I am by birth a Greek ; this I say first ; and if 
Fortune tfie wicked goddess, has fashioned Sinon to misery^ she shsdlnc^ 
fashion him to falsehood and deceit If perchance by hearsay the name 
of Palamedes,'ihe descendant ^Behis, has at all reached your ears, and 
his story of famous renown, whom the Pelasgi on a false charge, thou|^ 
innocent, on a monstrous information, because he used to oppose ue 
war, condemned to die, (they grieve for him now that he has Idft the 
light), my father, being poor, sent me here to the war from my early 
years, as his comrade and kinsman by blood. As long as he kept 
his kingly power firm and unimpaired, and was powerful in the cox^erences 
of the kings, we too bore some name and distinction. After that through 
the malice of Ulysses the misleader, ^I speak of well known facts) he-left 
the upper world, I dragged on my days in persecution, amid obscurity 
and sadness, and with my own heart resented the misfortune of my 
guiltless friend. And in xscf madness I did not hold my peace, and vowed 
that if any chance brought it to pass, if ever I returned a conqueror to my 
native Argos, I would 1^ his avenger, and by my words I aroused fierce 
enmity against me. From this tunc began my ruinous downfall, from 
this time Ulysses always continued to alarm me by new charges, to 
scatter equivocal rumour among the multitude and, knowing my purpose^ 
to seek for means to attack me. And indeed he did not rest, until by the 
agency of Calchas— but yet, wh^ do I uselessly unroll these bitter recol- 
lections ? or why do I linger, if you account all Achaeans to be in one 
class, and that name is enough for you to hear? This instant take 
vengeance upon me ; this Ithacus would wish, and the sons of Atreus 
would purchase at a high price.'* 

xos— 144, Sinon tells how the oracles o/Phosbus commanded thi Creeks 
to ensure a prosperous voyage homi by a human sacrifices afid 
that he was fixed upon as the victitn by the artifice of Ulysses; but 
made his ncape. 

Then indeed wc long to inquire and ask the causes of his ruin, ignorant 
of such a depth of wickedness, and of Greek craft ; quaking with fear he 
proceeds, and speaks with feigned feelings : '^ The Greeks often wished 
to leave Troy, and set about their retreat, and depart, wearied with the 
lengUi of the war ; (and would that they had done so !) as often the 
inclement fury of the sea kept them on land, and the wild winds alarmed 
them in the act of starting. Especially, just at the time that this horse 
formed of maple-beams was standing here, black thunder-clouds roared 
all through the firmament. In oiu: bewilderment, we send Eurypylus to 
inc[uirc of the oracle of Phoebus, and he brings back from the sanctuary 
this terrible response : *'With the blood of a slaughtered maiden ye 
appeased Uie winds, when furst, O Greeks, ye came to the coast of Ilium ; 
by blood you must seek the power to return, and the sacrifice, to be 
favourablci demands an Argive life.** As soon as this utterance came to 
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tiie ears of the multitttde, their souls were struck with horror, and a cold 
dmdder thrilled through the marrow of their bones, doubting whose doom 
ftte decrees, whom Apollo requires. Hereupon Ithacus with loud clamour 
dxags into the midst Calchas the seer; he demands what this will 
of Maven is. And already many had often warned me of the schemer's 
cruel crime, and had silently discerned what was coming. Twice five 
days the other remains silent, and shutting himself up refuses by speaking 
to deliver or expose to death anyone. Scarcely, at last, forced by tne loud 
tmtcries of Ithacus, he breaks silence by agieement, and dooms me to the 
altar. • All assented, and what each had feared for himself, they endured 
when diverted to the destruction of a single wretch, ^id now the 
dreadful day had come ; for me the sacrificial preparations were being 
made, and the salted meal, and fillets to place about my brows; I 
snatched myself from death, I confess, and oroke my bonds, and in a 
muddy marsh I lay hid all night concealed in the sedge, while they were 
setting «ul, if perchance they would have sailed. And now I have no 
hope of seeing my old fatherland, nor the children I love, and the parent 
I long to see, at whose hands perhaps they will even require satisfaction 
for m^ escape, and make their miserable death the expiation of this fault 
of mme. Wherefore by the gods above us and the powers that take 
cognizance of truth, by whatever unviolated honour, if such there be, 
. stifi ^ywhere survives among men, pity such cruel troubles, pity a soul 
; that suffers what it does not deserve." 

Z45— 198. In answer to Pnam^ Sinon declares that the Greeks have 
constructed the horse as a propitiatory offerings to Pallas^ and that by 
receiving it within their waUs^the Trojans may conquer their enemies. 
His story is believed 

To these tears we grant him his life, and pity him besides. Priam is 
the first to bid that Uie man be released from his manacles and tight 
fetters, and thus speaks in friendly words: '* Whoever you are, from this 
time forward lose and forget the Greeks ; you shall be ours ; and explain 
to me truly this that I ask you : to what end have they set up this horse 
of enormous bulk? Who first suggested it? or what is their object? What 
rdigious purpose does it implv? or what engine of war is it?" He 
en£d. i\it other, fully furnished with craft and Pelasgian wile, lifted 
. towards the stars his hands set free from bonds : '' You, ye eternal fires, 
* and your inviolable divinity I take to witness,** he says ; ''you, ye altars 
and accursed swords from which I fled, and ye consecrated fillets, which 
I as a victim wore, it is no crime for me to annul the allegiance I have 
sworn to the Greeks ; it is no crime for me to hate the men, and bring 
all tilings to light, whatsoever they keep secret; nor am I bound by 
any of my country's laws. Only do you abide by your promise, ana 
do thou^ O Troy, preserve fkith with thy preserver, if I shall bring 
true tidings, if I shall make you a laige return. All the hope of the 
Greeks, and their confidence in undertaking the war, rested on the 
hdp of Pallas. Howbeit, since the time when impious Tydides, and 
inysses, the contriver of crimes, havipg adventured to tear away 
fingoi the hdy temple the fateful Palladium, when they had slain the 
foards of tiie summit of the citaddt carried away the sacred imager and 
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with bloody hands dared to touch the virgin fillets of the goddess, from . 
that time the hope of the Greeks began to melt away and to slip from 
them and be earned backwards : their energy was shattered, the mind of 
the goddess was turned away from theuL And Tritonia gave the proof 
of this by no uncertain prodigies. The statue had scarcely be«i placed 
in the camp, when glittering names kindled in the upraised eyes, and salt 
sweat ran through the limbs, and the goddess herself (wondrous to tell) 
thnce sprung from the ground, bearing both her shield and quivering 
lance. Straightway Calchas pronounces that they must begin a retreat 
across the sea and that Pergama cannot be destroyed by Argive weapons 
unless they seek for new auspices from Argos, and bring back afresh the 
favour of Heaven, which they had carried away with them over Uie sea 
in their curved vessels. And now, since wafted by the wind they have 
made for their native Mycenae, they are providing the means ok war and 
seeking to make the gods their comrades, and tney will traverse the sea 
a|^ain, and be here unexpectedly. So Calchas expounds the omens. By 
his advice they have set up as an atonement for the Palladium, for the 
wrong done to the divinity, this image, to expiate the dreadful sacrilege. 
However, Calchas bid them raise this mass to so vast a size formed of 
a framework of oak, and build it up to heaven, that it might not be taken • 
in by the gates, or drawn within the walls, nor ^ard the people undcar 
the shelter of the old faith. For he said that if your hand nad done 
violence to the gift of Minerva, then utter destruction — ^which boding 4 
may heaven first turn upon himself! — ^would befal Priam's empire and Ae f ' 
Phrygians ; but that if by your hands it went up into your city, Asia, 
without waiting to be attacked, would come, bringing a mighty war to the 
walls of Pelops, and that that doom would await our descendants.* By 
means of such deceptions and the craft of the perjured Sinon, the state- 
ment was believed, and those men were caught oy wiles and forced tears, 
whom neither Tydides nor Thessalian Aoiilles, nor ten years, nor a 
thousand ships subdued. 

199 — 249. The terrible death of Laocoon and his sons. The Trojans 
open tluir walls, and drag tite horse into the city. 
Hereupon another sight, greater and far more fearful, is presented to us ^ 
hapless wretches, and affrights our benighted minds. Laocoon, appointed 
by lot to be the priest of Neptune was about to slaughter a hug'e duU at 
the wonted altars. But lo, coming from Tcnedos over the tranquil deep, 
(I shudder as I relate it) a pair of snakes with endless folds lie along the 
main, and together make their way to the shore ; their breasts reared up 
amid the waves and their bloody crests o*ertop the surge, the rest of the 
body makes a trail in the sea behind it, and winds along in a rolling coil 
the endless length of the back ; a sound is heard as the sea is lashed into 
foam. And now they had reached the fields, and with their burning eyes 
suffused with blood and fire, licked with quivering tongues their hissmg 
mouths. We at the sight fiee away bloodless with fear ; they in unwaver- 
ing line go up to Laocoon ; and first, each seri}ent encircling the tiny 
bodies of his two sons twines around them, and with its fangs preys upon 
their wretched limbs; afterwards they seize upon himself, as he comes up 
to help with weapons in his hand, and enchain him with their enprmoos 
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qpiril wxeiufas, and now having twice encompassed his waist, having twice 
voimd their scaly backs about his throat, they o*ertop him with the haul 
snd towering neck. He at the same time struggled with his hands to 
tear apart the knots, his fillet steeped in clotted gore and black venom ; 
tt the same time he lifts to heaven frightful cries ; like the bellowings of 
a wounded bull when it has escaped from the altar, and dislodged from 
its neck the ill-directed axe. But the pair of dragons glide in flight to 
tiie top of the temple, and make for the citadel of cruel Tritonis, and hide 
themselves beneath the feet of the goddess and the circle of her shidd. 
Then indeed terror unfelt before steals through the frighted hearts of all, 
and thev say that Laocoon has paid the righteous penalty of his crime, 
' teeing uat he has violated witn his lance the hol;^ frame, and hurled 
, against its side his sacrilegious spear. With one voice they cry that the 
I image must be drawn to its temple, and the divinity of the goddess in- 
treated. We cleave the walls, and lay open the battlements of the city. 
An apply themselves to the work, ana place beneath the feet rolling 
n^^els, and stretch over the neck bands or flax. The fatal engine climM 
the walls, big with arms. Around it boys and unweddcd girls chant sacred 
•ongs, and delight to take in their hands the rope. It ascends, and 
tiirnutening elides into the heart of the city. O my country! O Ilium, 
home of ^Ms, and Dardan battlements renowned in war I Four times. 
Just in the threshold of the gate, it stood still ; and four times the arms 
rang loud in the womb ; still we press on, unthinking, and blinded with 
fincuy, and set the inauspicious monster in the sacred citadel Then too 
- Cassandra opened her lips to speak the doom that was to be, her lips, by 
I heaven's conunand, never beheved by the Trojans. We, unhappy men, 
' for whom that day was to be the last, overspread with garlands the 
\ shrines of the gods all through the city. 

250—267. In the night the Greeks sail back from Tenedos, Sinon opens 
the horse^ and Troy is stormed by the enemy. 
Meanwhile the sphere of heaven moves round,'and night rushes up from 
the ocean, wrapping in her universal shade both earth and sky and the 
craft of the Myrmidons ; the Trojans are stretched in silent rest through- 
out the town ; sleep clasps their weau^y limbs. And now the Argive host 
was advancing in naval array from Tenedos, making for the well-known 
shores amid the friendly silence of the moon, when the royal ship sud- 
denly shot forth the signal flame, and Sinon, protected by the partial 
doom of heaven, unbolts the bars of pine, and sets free the Greeks 
imprisoned in the womb. The opened horse restores them to the light, 
and joyfully come forth from the hollow frame Thessander and Sthenelus 
Ibnsnost, and accursed Ulysses, slipping down by the hanging rope, and 
Acamas and Thoas and Neoptolemus the descendant of Peleus, and in 
the ihmt Machaon and Menelaus, and Epeus himself, the builder of the 
deceit They assault the city buried in sleep and wine; the guards are 
slain, and throwing open the gates they admit all their comrades, and 
oombine with themselves the host of their partisans. 
a68— 297, Thigf^ast of Hector appears to jEneas and tells him the doom 

of Troy. 
Twas the hour when the first slumber of sufiering men begins, and 
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steals on right welcome by the grace of God ; lo, as I slept, be 
Hector full of sorrow seemed to stand and shed a flood o 
dragged along by the car as once he was, and blackened 
dust, and his swollen feet pierced through with thongs. Ah i 
he looked I how much changed from that Hector who came b 
in the spoils of Achilles, or when he hurled Phrygian flames 
Grecian ships ! Wearing as he did a squalid beard and hair 
blood, and all that multitude of wounds that he received arou 
of his native city. I, weeping too, seemed to anticipate 
addressing him and uttering words of sorrow: ''O light o 

surest nope of Troy, what is it that has kept you away i 
Hector, long expected, from what region do you come ? He 
behold you in our utter exhaustion, after many a death : 
people, after the varioys woes of the host and of the city! 
nas shamefully marred the calm brightness of your face ? 

1 see these wounds upon you?" He answers nought, nor he< 
inquiries ; but heaving deep-drawn sighs from the bottom of 
''Alas, flee, goddcss-bom," he says, ''and escape from these fl 
walls are held by the enemy; Troy from its very summit is i 
ruins ; you have fulfilled your duty to your country and t* 
Pergaina could be protected by a strong hand, it would hav 
tectcd by this of mine also; Troy entrusts to you her rit 
household gods ; these take to share your destinies, for thes< 
the mighty city, which you shall set up at last, when you ha> 
over all the sea.** So ne says, and in his hands brings fort! 
of mighty Vesta witii her fillets, and the undying flre fron 
sanctuary. 

298 — 369. jEneas awakes, and finds that the city is in fla\ 
met by Pantheus, the priest of Apollo, and other Troj 
resolve to sell their lives dearly. 

Meanwhile the town is filled with tumultuous woe in al 
And although the mansion of my father Anchises was r 
view by its secluded situation and its shadowing trees, still 
louder grow the sounds, and the terror of battle comes 
us. I am startled from sleep, and mount up to the hi^h< 
the sloping roof, and take my stand with keenly listening 
when the flame lights upon the standing com, when the 
^Sing, or a mountain torrent with its rushing stream de> 
fields, devastates the smiling crops and the toils of the oxen, 

. down the forests with heaidlong force ; the shepherd stan 
and perplexed as he catches the sound from the lofty si 
rock. Ihen indeed the truth is evident, and the strata^ 
Greeks revealed. Already the mansion of Dciphobus thn 
length and breadth has fallen into ruins, as the god of fir 
ahreskdy the house of my neighbour Ucalegon is burning ; fa 
the Sigean channel gleams with the blaze. There arises 

men and the clang of trumpets. Distractedly I take my 
''i taking them I have no s^dequalt mc^od\'VsviX. tk| v^vd^ 
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master a troop for battle^ and to hasten to the citadel with my comrades ; 
frenzy and rage give me reckless resolution, and methinks it were glorious 

I ^^fafl fighring; 

' "''^Bat 1^ Pantheus, escaped from the weapons of the Greeks, Pantheus 
1 Ae son of Othrys, the priest of Phoebus m the citadel, with his own 
! hands drs^ along the sacred vessels, and his vanquished gods, and his 
ItUte grandson, and distractedly comes running to my door. '' How . 
j stands the fortune of the state^ Pantheus ? wliat stronghold are we 
I to seize?* Scarce had I spoken the words, when with a groan he answers 
i thus: ''Troy has reached her final day and her inevitable hour. We 
j Txojahs are no more; Ilium is no more, and the mighty renown of 
t tlie Teucri: relentless Jove has transferred all power to Argos: the 
Giedcs lord it in the city they have fired. The horse, erect in the 
heart of the town, pours forth from its height armed men, and Sinon, 
now a conqueror, insolently flings the flames abroad. Some are crowd- 
ing in at the double gates, all the thousands that ever came from proud 
Mycenae ; others with their weapons have barred the narrower streets 
in fronted ranks ; the aharp sword with glittering blade is drawn and 
fixed, prepared to kill y the guards in the passage of the gates hardly 
attempt a contest, and resist in aimless war." By such words of the 
son of Othrys and by the will of heaven, I am carried into the flames 
and the fight, whither the fell fury of battle, whither the din calls me, 
and 'the clamour that goes to the sky. Comrades join me, Rhipeus, 
' and Epytus mighty in arms, presented by the moonlight, and Hypanis 
and Dymas, and duster to my side, and the young Corcebus, the son 
of Mygdon. He in those days had chanced to come to Troy, fired by 
frantic love for Cassandra, and as a son-in-law brought aid to Priam 
and the Phrygians, ill-fiited, not to have listened to the promptings 
of his raving maiden. | When I saw that they formed a band, and 
were bold for battle, I to incite tliem further, begin in these words : 
''Warriors, hearts in vain most valiant, if you have a determined desire 
to follow one of desperate daring, you see what is the state of our 
. fortunes ; the gods by whom this realm stood fast, have all departed 
firom it, and left the sanctuaries and shrines ; haste to succour a city 
that is set on fire ; let us die, and rush into the thickest of the fight 
To despair of being saved by any means is the only means of safety 
for the vanquished." So the spirit of the warriors is heightened to 
finenzy. Thereupon like ravening wolves in a dark mist, when the 
audacious rage of hunger drives them reckless forth, and the cubs 
they have left wait for them with dry jaws, we make our way through 
weapons, through foes, to no uncertam death, and constantly press on 
to tne centre of the city ; black night hovers round us with her dark 
vault Who in words could describe fully the carnage, the deaths of 
' tiiat night, or be able with tears to match our troubles ? An ancient 
dty is foiling, whose sovereignty has lasted many a year; helpless 
fonns in vast numbers are stretched on all sides, both throughout the 
streets and throughout the houses, and the hallowed thresholds of the 
gods. Nor firom the Trojans only is exacted the penalty of blood; 
sometimea to the hearts of the vanquished also valour returns^ and tho 
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victorious Greeks falL Everywhere is crud woe, everywhere is panic 

and death in many a. shape. 

370—437. jEfieas and his party are at first successful^ butfortuui soon 

ttirtts agaiust them^ ana the band is slain or scattered JEmas reaches 

tJu palace. 

Androgeos first, accompanied by a large troop of Greeks^ comes 
to meet us, believing in his ignorance that we are a body of his coun- 
trymen, and without challenge, accosts us with friendly words : *^ Haste, 
my men; why, what slothtulness has kept you bade so long? others 
arc spoiling^ and plundering' the burning Pergama ; you are only just 
now marching from the tall ships." He spdce ; and in a moment— 
for indeed no reply that he could trust was given him — he perceives 
that he had fallen into the midst of foes. He was amazed ; and checked 
and drew in both step and voice. As one who unawares treads upon 
a snake on the gproUnd in thorny brambles while he struggles along, and 
flees back from it with sudden start, as it rises up with growing ra|fe, 
and with its azure throat dilating; like him Androgeos, stnidc with 
terror at the sight, began to retreat We rush upon them, and encom- 
pass them with our arms, and cut them down in all directions, ignorant 
of the ground, and seized with fright Fortune assists our first effort 

(And hereupon Corosbus, exulting m the success and in his high spirit : 
''My comrades" says he, ''let us follow where fortune points the way 
to safety, and where she shows herself gracious ; let us change oiur 
shields, and fit ourselves with the accoutrements of the Gredcs. 
Whether it be craft or valour, who would ask in dealing with a foe? 
They shall give us arms themselves." When he had thus spoben, 
he proceeds to put on the shaggy hdmet and the handsome and con- 
spicuous shield of Androgeos, and girds to his side the Argive sword.- 
So does Rhipeus, so Dymas too, and all the warriors joyfully; each 
man arms himself with the newly-taken spoils. We make our way. 
mingled with the Greeks, by the help of a divinity not our own, and in 
many a close conflict we engage amid the darkness of the night, many 
a Greek we send down to Orcus. Some fiee in disorder to the ships, 
and at full speed make for the security of the shore ; some in shame- 
ful terror again climb the gigantic horse, and hide themselves in the 
well-known womb. J Alas, no man may rely at all on heaven against 
V its will. Lo, the virgin daughter of Priam, Cassandra, was being 
dragged by her loosened hair from the temple and sanctuary of 
Minerva, straining to the sky her burning eyes in vain, her eyes, for 
fetters confined her tender hands. The infuriate mind of Coroebus 
endured not this sight ; and he threw himself to certain death into the 
midst of the troop. We all follow him together, and make an onslaught 
with serried ranks. Here it is that first we are overwhelmed by missiles 
of our own countrymen from the lofty top of the temple, and a piteous . 
carnage commences through the form of our armour and the mistake 
caused by our Grecian plumes. Then the Greeks, with a groan of rage. 
at the rescue of the maiden, crowding from all sides attack us, Ajax 
fiercest of all, and both the sons of Atreus, and all the army of the 
Dolopians ; as sometime, when a hurricane bursts forth, opposing. 
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winds meet in conflict, both Zephyrus and Notus, and Eurus rejoicing 
in the horses of the East ; the forests creak, and Nereus, all foaming, 
widds his furious trident, and wakes the waters from their lowest 
depth. All those, too, whom in the darkness of night amid the gloom 
we had routed by our stratagem, and driven through the whole citv, 
appear ; tiicy are the first to recognize the imposture of our shields 
and weapons, and mark the incongruous sound of our speech* There- 
upon we ore crushed by, numbers; and Corocbus first by the hand of 
Pencleus, is stretched beside the altar of the goddess mighty in battle \ i 
Khipcus also falls, who was above all others the most Just among thej 
Trojans^ Imd the strictest observer of right ; Heaven willed otherwise ; 
both Hvpanis and Dymas perish, pierced through by their countrymen ; 
nor did your great piety nor the garland of Apollo shield you as you 
felly O Pantheus. Ashes of Ilium, and thou, last fire of my people, 
I take you to witness, that in your wreck I shunned not the weapons 
nor any encounter with the Greeks, and that, should it have been my fate 
to £U1, m^ hand had earned my death. After that, we were parted by 
force^ Iphitus and Pelias with me, of whom Iphitus was beginnmg to fed 
the weight of age, and Pelias slow of foot through a wound dealt by 
Ulysses ; straightway we were called by the din to the palace of Priam. 
438-^468. Description of the cottfiict in defence of jPrianfs palace. 
Here it is that we behold a mighty contest, as if all the other fi|^hts 
had no existence anywhere, as if none were dying in all the city beside ; 
so fierce a contest we behold, and the Greeks rushing to attack the roof, 
and the doorwav blocked up by the mantlet that is brought against it. . 
The scaling-ladders are fixed to the walls, and even close to the door- 
posts they struggle up the steps, and with the left-hand meet the mis- . 
siles by uie protection of their shields, with the right grasp the bat- 
tlements. Against them the Dardans pluck up towers and the top- 
most roofing of the houses ; with these missiles they prepare, at the 
point of death, to defend themselves ; for they see the end : and gilded 
beams they tumble down, the lofty splendour of their ancestors of yore ; 
others witn drawn swords have barred the doorways below ; these they 
guard in dose array. Our courage is renewed to succour the dwelling 
of the king, and relieve the warriors by our assistance, and furnish 
fresh vigour to the vanquished. /There was a threshold and a con- • 
cealed door, and a dear communication with the several parts of Priam's 
palace, and an entrance placed secretly at the back, by which ill- 
fated Andromache, while the realm endured, used often to pass un-i 
1 attended to her father and mother-in-law, and bring to his grandsirel 
the child Astyanax. I make my wav up to the hi|[hest point of the 
^ skiing roof, whence the hands of the napless Trojans were hurling 
their unavailing missiles. Having assjuled all round with iron levers, 
at the point where the highest floor allowed us to make it totter at the 
joining^ a tower that stood with sheer descent, and with its topmost 
voof raised up towards heaven, (whence all Troy used to be seen, and 
the ships of the Greeks, and the Achaean camp,) we wrenched it from 
its deep foundations, uid forced it forward; down in sudden fall it I 
brings the crashing ruin, and far and wide it lights upon the Grecian 
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ranks. But others take their place, nor meanwhile does the shower of 
stones or of any sort of missiles abate. 

469—505. At last Pyrrkus bursts in^ resistance is soon at an §nd^ and 

the palace is destroyed. 
Just in front of the court, and in the entrance of the gate^ Pyrxhos 
proudly fights, glittering in arms of brassv. gleam ; as when into the 
light an adder, fed on poisonous herbs, wfiom the cold of winter kept 
swollen underground, now all new, its slough cast off, and shining 
in youth, rolls along with breast erect its slimy length, towering to 
ihc sun, and shoots out its quivering three-forked tongue. At the 
same moment the giant Peripnas, and the driver of the horses of 
Achilles, the armour-bearer Automcdon, at tlie same moment all the 
men of Scyros, press into the palace and hurl incessantly flames to 
the roof. He hmisclf among the foremost has seized a double axe, 
and is breaking through the solid entrance, and tearing away from 
the hinges the brass-bound door, and already he has cut through the 
planks, and hewn out a breach in the stout oak, and made a huge 
opening with yawning mouth. The palace within appears to idew, and 
the long halls are (usdosed ; the inmost chambers of Priam and of 
the old kings appear to view, and they see armed men standing in the 
entrance of the gateJf But the interior of the house is in a tumult ^ 
groans and piteous confusion, and the vaulted mansion from end to 
end is loud with the wail of women ; the clamour strikes the gdden . 
stars. Then trembling matrons wander through the vast palace^ and 

\ tightly clasp the door-posts and print kisses upon them ; Pyrrhus follows 
dose with nis father's fury; neither bolts nor even guards can stand 
against him ; the door totters beneath repeated blows of the bsUtering- 
ram, and the door-posts are knocked from the hinges and fall to the 
ground. Force finds a way; the Greeks flocking in violently open out 
a passage, and cut down the foremost, and crowd the space everywhere 
with soldiers. Not with such force a foaming river, when it bursts 
its embankments and rushes forth, and ovenvhelms with its flood the 
mounds that stand in its way, pours in a mass furiously over the Adds, • 
and all across the plains carries away herds and stalls togedier. 'With 

\ my own eyes I saw Neoptolemus mad with slaughter, and both Uie 

\ sons of Atreus in the entrance of the palace ; I saw Hecuba and her 
hundred daughters-in-law, and Priam among the altars polluting wid^ 
his blood the fires that he himself had hallowed. Those fifty bridal 
chambers, that large promise of grand-children, those door-posts, proudly 
adorned with barbaric gold and spoils, fell to the grouna; the Gredcs 
are masters where the fire fails. 

506 — 558. The history of Prianis deat/t. His headless body lies on 

the shore. 

Perhaps you may also inquire what was the fate of Priam. So 

' soon as he behdd the downfall of his captured city, and the doors . 

of his mansion torn away, and the foe in the very heart of his inmost 

chamhcrs, he uselessly arrays his shoulders Uiat tremble with years in 

the armour bis old age hsUl long disused, and girds on his powerless 

sivord, and, sure to perish, is rushing \nio >}ck<(^ ctQ»\(<^d tanks of the 
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enemy. In the heart of the palace and beneath the open firmament 
of heaven, there stood a great altar, and near it a very ancient bay-tree, 
leaning over the altar, and embracing the Penates in its share. Here 
Hecuba and her daughters were sitting about the altar in vain, like 
doves driven downwara by a black tempest, cowering together, and 
clasping the images of the gods. But as soon as she saw Priam him- 
self wearing youthful arms : '^ What resolve so frantic, my most unhappy 
husbanci^ has impelled you to gird yourself with these weapons?'' sne 
says; "or whither are you blindly rushing? It is not such help, nor 
such defenders as those that the hour needs ; no, not if my Hector 
lumsdf'were here. Retreat hither at last ; this altar will protect us all, 
or you will die with us.* So she spoke, and received the old king to 
herself and set him in the sacred place. But lo, escaped from the 
murderous hand of Pyrrhus, Polites, one of the sons of Priam, through 
missiles, through foes, flees along the length of the colonnades, and, 
wounded though he is, traverses the empty halls ; him Pyrrhus fiercely 
presses hard m act to strike ; and now, now, he grasps him, and is 
upon him with his lance; at last, at the moment that he came to view, 
before the eyes and face of his parents, he fell down, and poured out 
his life in a torrent of blood, nereupon Priant, although he now lies 
in the midst of death, yet does not refrain himself, nor spare his voice 
and wrath: ^Nay, may the gods," he cries, *Mf there be anv kind 
Power in heaven, to watch such deeds, render you all the thanks vou 
deserve, and yield vou your due reward, for such a crime, for such a 
sacrilege, you who have forced me to see before my face the death of 
my sojD, and have defiled with the sight of his murder his father's 
eyes.? But that hero, Achilles, whose son you falsely say you are, was 
not like you towards his enemy, Priam ; but respected the rights and 
sanctity of his suppliant, and gave up to the tomb the lifeless body 
of Hector, and sent me back to my realm." So the old man spoke, 
and hurlea his feeble forceless spear, which was at once repelled by 
the ringing brass, and ineffectually dropped from the outermost fold 
of the shield. To whom Pyrrhus : "Then you shall carry this news, 
and go as a messenger to my father Pelides ; be sure to tell him the 
story of my fell deeds, and of the degeneracy of Neoptolemus. Now . 
die:" as he said this, he dragged him even to the altar, all trembling, 
and slipping in the blood shed in torrents by his son, and twined his 
left hana in his hair, and with his right drew aloft his glittering sword, 
and buried it up to the hilt in his side. This was the end of Priam's 
fortunes; by this departure it was his lot to be borne away, while he 
beheld Pergama burnt with fire and sunk to ruin, he, once proudly 
great in so many nations and countries, the monarch of Asia. He lies 
upon the shore a huge trunk, and a hesid torn from the shoulders, and 
a corpse without a name. 

559--633. The despair of jEneas. He sees Helen attempting to hide 
herself in the temple of Vesta. In his anger^ he resolves to kill her, 
M u checked by Veftus, who bids him save his family from the 
ordained destruction o/Trov, 
But then it was that dread shuddering tot CeSl ttxwxcA x&it\\ "w^ 
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horror-struck ; the form of my beloved father came into my mii 

the king, his equal in age, panting out his life beneath a a 

my desolate Creusa came into my mind, and the destruction o 

and what might have chanced to my little lulus. I look bac 

around, to see what numbers are about me. All have left 

utter weariness, and have flung their bodies down to the grou: 

ped them exhausted into the mimes. And now indeed I was t 

left, when I descry the child of T^dareus lurking within thi 

Vesta, and silently hiding herself m the sacred shnne. The 1 

throws a light upon her, as she paces about, and casts her eyes 

thither over everything. She, with dread foreseeing the em 

Trojans against her for the overthrow of Peigama, and the ] 

the Greeks would inflict, and the wrath of the husband she ha 

she, Troy's common Fiuy and her countr^s, had concealed 1 

was crouching among the altars like a thmg abhorred. A fl 

up in my soul; indignation prompts me to avenge my falling 

and exact the penalty of her crimes. ** Shall it be that this w 

with impunity see Sparta and h^ native Mycenae? and pa 

queen, in the triumph she has won, and behold both her husba 

family, her parents and her children, attended bjy a train of Troj 

and Phrygian handmaids ? And this, when Pnam is slain with 

when Troy is burnt with fire, when the Dardan shore has so o 

with blood? Not sa For although there is no glorious ren 

punishment of a woman, and the victory possesses no praise, 

oe praised for having blotted out an abomination, ana exac 

deserved penalty ; it will be a pleasure to have filled my soul in 

of revenge, and satisfied the ashes of my people 1** Such > 

springing from me, and I was borne along by my frantic desigi 

gracious mother revealed herself to my si^bt, never before so < 

eyes, and through the darkness beamed in perfect light, app 

dess, both in beautv and in majesty such as she is wont 

by the dwellers in neaven, and caught me by the hand an 

me, and added these words besides from her rosy lips ; ** M> 

is tins anguish so great, that wakes the wildncss of your wrs 

are you maddened with rage ? or whither has vanished your a 

me? Will you not first see, where you have left your fathei 

worn wi^ age? whether your wife Creusa is still alive, anc 

Ascanius? all of whom the Grecian ranks range around on < 

and unless my guardianship were placed to prevent it, the fla 

now have swept them away, and the swora of the enemy c 

blood. It is not the detestoi beauty of Laconian Helen, or 

is the subject of your blame ; it is Heaven, relentless Heaven, 

throws this mighty empire, and bring^ down Tro>[ from her sun 
. . .. , , ... , .. .._ y 

t 
ibeyinj 
mands), her^ where you see the mounds thrown into ruin, anc 
awuyfrom rock, and edd]Ang imoke mixed with dust, Neptune 
the walls and the foundations ^dipAactd'bY'V)^ tca^\:i vdieoi.^^^ 
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throwing all the citv from its base. Hcre^uno, more cruel than any, is 
the first to occupy the Scaean gates, and, girt with the steel, summons in ; 
her fury ti^e array of her allies from their ships. Now Tritonian PaUas, * 
behold her, has taken her stand on the heignt of the citadel, gleaming 
with Uie tempest, and her fierce Gorgon. The Father himself supplies 
the Greeks with spirit, and successful vigour; even he himself excites ^e 
gods against the Dardan warriors. Haste your flijg^ht, my son, and make 
an end of your struggle. Evervwhere I wiU be with you, and will place • 
you safdy within your father's threshold.** She ended, and hid herself in 
the ^ck shades of night Dreadful faces appear to view, and the high 
divinities of heaven fighting against Troy. 

624—633. Juntas beholds tlu utter wreck of the city. 
Then it was that all Ilium seemed to me to be sinking down into 
flames, and Troy built by Neptune to be overthrown from its very founda- 
tions ; even as when, on the height of the mountains, labourers press 
on with rival zeal to cut down from the roots an ancient ash, hewn around 
with the steel, and with repeated blows of the hatchet ; it ever threatens to 
fall, and quivering nods the foliage on its tossing top, until by degrees 
qnite vanquished with blows, it heaves aloud its last groan, and^ torn 
away from the crag^ brings down a ruinous mass. I descend, and with 
God for my guide, make my way unharmed amid flames and foes ; ^e 
missiles make room for me, and the flames retreat 
634T-678. jEneasgoes back to his home, attd tries to perswuU his father 
to escape. Ancnises refuses^ atid is ditermined to perish with the ruin 
of Troy. 

Aiid when I had now arrived at the door of my fathex^s dwelling, and 
my dd home, my sire, whom before aught else I had been desiring to 
convey to the heights of the mountains, and above aught else had been 
striving to reach, refuses, now that Troy is utterly destroyed, to prolong 
his Uf<^ and to endure exile. " Do you, I pray you," he says, *' whose 
blood IS in the perfect glow of youth, and whose vigour is sound and 
strong in aU its firmness, do you devise your flight As for me, if they 
who awell in heaven had willed that I should continue to live, they would 
have preserved for me this abode. It is enough and more than enough, 
that i have bdidd one destruction, and survived the capture of the city. 
Speak the last words to my body, laid just as it is, just as it is, I pray 
you, and depart With mv own hand I will find my death ; the enemy 
will take pity upon me, and come for my spoils ; slight is the loss of a 
grave. Long have I lived through lingenng years, hateful to heaven and 
useless, since the time when the father of the gods and king of men 
blasted me with the breath of his thunderbolt, and scathed mc with hi& 
ia^ So he continued to speak, and remained resolved. We, to stay 
him. shed many a tear, both my wife Creusa, and Ascanius. and all his 
family, intreating that ne, the father, would not ruin himself and all our 
fortunes, nor lend his weight to the doom that was pressing us down. 
He rduses, and abides in the same purpose and in the same spot I 
begin to rush back into the fight, and in utter misery wish for death : for 
WW device, or what chance was now afforded us? ** Dvd. >|fsa*\xfiASBs^^ 
017 sir^ that J could quit my dwelling leaving '^ou\m3c^kba^ «d^^^^ 
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word so dreadful fall from my father's lips? If it be the will of heaven 
that nought be left of so great a city, and this purpose is settled in your 
soul, and it is your pleasure to add to the downfall of Troy both yourself 
and your family^ a door lies open for such a death ; and presently Pyrrhus 
will be here, fresh from the flowing blood of Priam — Pyrrhus, who butchers 
the son before the eyes of the father, the father at the altar. Was it 
to come to this, your bearing me away, mv gracious mother, through 
weapons, through foes, that f might behold the enemy in the inmost 
chambers of m^ house, and that I might see Ascanius, and my fatiber, 
and Creusa beside him, one slaughtered in the blood of the other ? Arms, 
ye men, bring me arms ! their last day invites the vanquished. Give me 
back to the Greeks ; suffer me to revisit and rene\v the battle. Truly we 
will not all die to-day unavenged.** Immediately I began again to gird 
on my sword, and was fitting and inserting my left-hand into the handle 
of my shield, and was rushing out of the house. But lo, clasping my feet 
in the doorway my wife clung to me, and held up to his father the little 
lulus. ^ If you are departing to certain death, carry away us also Avith 
yourself into all that can happen ; but if you ground upon experience 
some hope in resorting to arms, first guard this house. To whom is the 
little lulus, to whom is your father, and to whom am I, once called your 
I wife, abandoned?'* 

679 — 704. A favourable otnen changes the resolution o/Anchises, 
Such were the cries she was uttering, and filling with her lamentation 
all the dwelling, when there suddenly appears a prodigy wondrous to tell. 
For while held in the hands, and between the faces of his sorrowful 
parents, lo, a light crest of fire seems to shed a gleam from the crown 
of the head of lulus, and, with harmless touch, to lick his wavy locks, and 
play about his temples. We, struck with terror, begin to tremble in fear, 
and try to dislodge the flame from his hair, and to quench with water 
; tlie holy fire. But father Anchises joyously lifted his eyes to the stars, 
and stretched to heaven his hands and voice: "Almighty Jove, if any 
prayers can move thee, look upon us ; this is all we ask ; and if our piety 
. deserves it, then grant us thme aid, O Father, and ratify this omen.* 
Hardly had the old man spoken thus, when with sudden crash it thun- 
. dered on the left-hand, and a star gliding from the sky through the gloom 
shot along, trailing its torch-fire with a flood of light We observe it, 
after floating above the topmost height of the roof and marking its track 
in heaven, manifestly bulging itself in the forest of Ida, then in a long 
line its furrow sheds a gleam, and all the region round is filled with 
sulphurous smoke. Hereupon it is that my father is overcome, and raises 
himself toward the sky, and makes his prayer to the gods, and does 
obeisance to the sacred star. "Now, now, there is nothing to delay me: 
I follow, and am with you, where you lead me. . Ye gods of my country, 
preserve my family in your keeping; preserve my grandson. From you 
IS this augury ; and on your will Troy rests. I, for my part yield, and do 
not, my son, refuse to go as your companion.** 

70s— 72^ jEneas with his family prepares to abandon Troy. 
He ended; and now the conflagration is heard more distinctly through- 
out the town, and the fierce tide lolia ii«axet. ^^TVktXk c^csoca^ my dear 

\ . 
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father, rest upon my neck ; I wUl support you on m^ shoulders, and such 
a toQ will not oppress me ; whatever shall be the issue of our fortunes, 
we will both have one common peril, one safety. Let the h'ttle lulus be 
my companion, and Crcusa follow our footsteps at a distance. You, ve 
servants, give your attention to what I shall say. As you go out of tde 
dty, there is a mound and an unfrequented temple to Ceres, and near it 
an old cypress, preserved through many a year by the reverence of our 
fordEkthers. To this one station will we come from different points. Yoj, 
nnr.iather, take in your hand the sacred vessels and the household god|i 
ot 'our country. For me to handle them is a crime now that I have coir.e 
away irom so bloody a strife and from recent carnage, until I have 
purified myself with running water.* So I spoke, and over my broad 
shoulders and my neck that was to bear him I spread as a covering the 
lude of a tawny lion, and take my burden on my back; the little lulus 
clings round my right hand, and follows his father with unequal steps ; my 
wife comes behind us. We travel through the darker paths; and me, 
whom lately no showers of missiles could move, nor Greeks closely 
banded in mass i^nst me, now everv breath of air affrights, every 
sound alarms, bewudered as I am, and trembling alike for my com- 
panion and my burden. J 
730—704. In th* hurried flight to the gata^ Qreusa is lost, ^neas 
ruskesback^ and seeks for her iti vain through the burning city. At 
last her phantom appears^ and saj^s she has been taken frotn him by tlie 
wUlofHeavetu sTie foretells ms wanderings^ and the establislment 
of his kingdom in Italy ^ and then vatiishes from his sight. 
And now I was drawing nigh to the gates, and seemed to have safely 
passed through all my journey, when suddenly the trampling sound of 
many feet seemed to reach my ears ; and my father, looking on through 
the gloom, cries : ''Flee, flee, my son ; they are close upon us." I descry 
rushmg shields and flashing arms. Here it was that some unfriendly 
Power confused and bereft me of my senses in my panic. For while at 
meed I keep along the unfrequented parts, and diverge from the familiar 
Ime of the road, alas, to my sorrow, my wife Creusa was snatched from 
me l^ destiny (whether she stopped, or wandered from the way, or sat 
down through weariness, I know not), and has not been since restored to 
my eyes. And I did not look back for her whoni I had lost, or turn my 
thoughts to her, before we arrived at the mound and holy abode of 
ancient Ceres; here at last, when all were assembled, she alone was 
missing, and disappointed her companions, and her son and husband. 
Who was there that I did not accuse, both amon^ gods and among men, 
or what more cruel calamity did I see in all the city? Ascanius, and my 
father Anchises, and the Penates of Troy I commit to my comrades, an^ 
conceal them in the hollow of a valley, I myself begin to go back to the 
dty, and gird on my shining arms. It is my resolve to meet anew all 
chances,' and traverse again all Troy, and a second time expose my life 
to perfls. First I go back to the wiQls and the dark portals of the gate, 
t^y whi^ I had started from the dty, and wearily trace my foot-prints, as 
. I kmmey back through the gloom, and mark them with my eye. Every- 
w»^ honor fills my sou], wijthal the very lidllkKktM ln.^\:k T&fe« Ki^ 
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BOOK III. 

I— 12. AJUr ihi destruetian of Trvy jEneas builds his JUei^ and sails 

forth OH sxilifrom his native latid, 
Attbr it was the pleasure of the gods to destroy the kingdom of Asia, 
•ad the 'nation of Priam, though guiltless, and when Ilium had fallen 
from its high estate, and all Neptunian Troy was still smoking from the 
sroond; we are driven as exiles by the auguries of the gods in search of 
distant homes and desert lands, and we build our fleet just beneath 
Antandros and at the foot of the mountains of Phrygian Ida, doubtful as 
to whither the fates would bear us. where they will let us settle ; and we 
collect a comjpany. Scarce had the summer begun, and my father An- 
chises often bid me unfurl my sails to destiny; when with tears in my eyes 
I abandon my native shore, and the harbour and the plains where Troy 
was once, but now no more. Forth am I borne an exile into the deep, 
with my comrades, and son, and Penates, and great gods. 
13—48. Ho comes to Thrace^ but when he would build his city^ blood 
ftows from the stem of a tree^ and a melancholy voice bids him leave 
the polluted shore. 

Some distance off lies the peopled land of Mavors with its broad 
plains ; the Thracians till it ; once rcif^ncd there fierce Lycurgus ; there 
yras an ancient friendship between Thrace and Troy, and a conmion 
worship, so long as fortune remained the same. Hither I am borne, and 
on the winding shore build my first walls ; but unkind were the fates when 
1 landed ; and I call the citizens iCneadse, a name formed from my own. 
I was sacrificing to my mother, the daughter of Dione, and to the other 
gods, to be aus|>icious to the works I had begun, and to the heavenly king 
of the dwellers in the sky I was offering a sleek bull on the shore. Per- 
chance hard b]r was a mound, on the summit of which grew plants of cornel, 
and myrtles bristling with a thicket of spikes. I drew near, and tried to 
pluck the green stems from the ^ound, to deck the altar with leafy boughs, 
when lo ! I see a dreadful prodigy, wondrous to relate. For from the firs: 
tree, whose roots I tore up and plucked from the ground, there trickle 
drops of black blood, and pollute the earth with gore. A cold shuddering 
convulses my limbs, and my chilled blood curdles with religious awe. 
Again too I try to tear up a second tough twig, and to probe to the 
bottom the hidden mystery ; and again from the bark of a second shoot 
flows black blood. Many thoughts passed through my mind, and 1 
worshipped the Nymphs of the country, and father Gradivus, the patron 
of the fields of the Getas, that they would deign to duly bless the sight, 
and remove what boded ill But when with greater effort I pluck at 
the third stalk, and with my knees struggle against the sandy ground, 
then— shall I speak, or forbear?— a lamentable proan is heard from the 
depths of the mound, and the utterance of a voice is wafted to my ears : 
'^ifeneas, why do you tear a wretched being? 'tis . time to spare the 
bnried; yes, spare to pollute your pure hands. . I am no stranger to you ; 
Troy bore me, nor does such gore trickle from a mere stem.. . Alasl fly . 
from diit cruel land, fly from a shore of avarice. Lol I am Polydorus. ' 
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Here am I pierced, and an iron crop of weapons covers me^ and has 
grown o*er me with pointed shafts." Then indeed my heart was cold 
with distracting dread, I was as one amazedi my hair stood on end» my 
tongue clave to the roof of my mouth. 

49--o8« Tin story of the murder of Pofydorus, They appease the unquiet 
ghost of their countryman by n sotemnjuneral. 

This was that Polvdorus whom once, together with a great mass of gold, 
unhappy Priam haa secretly trusted to dc brought up by the king of 
Thrace, in the days when he began to distrust the arms of Tro^, and saw 
the city hemmed in with close blockade. The Thracian pnnce, when 
the strength of the Trojans was broken, and Fortune had turned her 
back, sided with Agamemnon's power and his victorious arms ; he burst 
all holy ties ; Polydorus he murders, and gains his gold by violence. To 
what do you not drive mortal hearts, thou cursed thirst of gain? Kow 
when my terror left my soul, I relate the prodigies that heaven had 
revealed, first to my father, then to the chosen chieftains of my people, 
and ask them what they thought All judge alike; they bid me depart 
from the guilty shore, for one may not stay where hospitality is violated, 
and they tell me to let the winds waft away my fleet. So first wc pay to 
Polydorus the funeral rites; the ground is heaped on high to make a 
mound ; to his spirit altars are raised, saddened with dark-coloured fillets 
and gloomy cypress, and around stand the daughters of Troy with locks 
unloosed in due form. We pour o'er the tomb cups foaming with warm 
milk and bowls of consecrated blood, and lay his soul at rest in the grave, 
and with loud voice wake his spirit with the last words of farewell 
69—120. They sail to Delos, In answer to prayer Apollo bids them 

seek their ancient mother ^ and promises their descendants an universal 

kingdom, Anchises interprets the oracle as pointing to Crete. 

Then, as soon as ever we could trust the deep, and the winds gave us 
calm waters, and the breeze with a gentle rustling invites us to the main, 
my comrades launch our ships, and crowd the shores. Forth we sail 
irom the harbour, lands and cities recede from view. In the midst of 
the sea lies a sacred island, most dear to the mother of the Nereids 
and to Neptune, god of the iCgean, which the grateful archer-god, as 
it floated round the coasts and shores, bound to lofty Myconos and 
Gyaros, and granted that it should be fixed and inhabited, and scorn 
the winds. Hither I am borne; the island * kindly welcomes us weary 
sailors in a safe port We land and do homage to Apollo's town. King 
Anius, king at once of men and priest of Phoebus, comes to meet us, his 
temples were crowned with fillets and holy bay ; in Anchises he finds an. 
old friend. We unite hands in welcome, and enter beneath his roof. 

The temple was built of ancient stone; there I worshipped, saying: 
*' Grant us, god of Thymbra, a settled home, for wc are weary, pursuit us 
walls, and a lasting race, and an abiding city ; preserve a second citadel of , 
Troy, and save a remnant rescued from the Greeks and pitiless Achilles. | 
Whom are we to follow? Whither dost thou bid us go? Where to settle 1 
our home? Father, give us an omeni and inspire our souls." Scarce had 
I spoke, when suddenly idl around seemed to shake; the thresholds, 
and the holy bays, and all the hill About quaked, and the tripod , 
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rumbled from the opened thrine. We bend our knees, and sink to the 

ground, and a voice is borne to our ears: "Ye hardy children of Dar- 

danus, the same land which first bore you from the stock of your sires, 

I will welcome you again on your return in its fruitful richness of soil 

S«uch diligently till you find your ancient mother. Here shall the house 

I of iEpeas lord it over all lands, and there shall reign sons of sons, and 

Udhey who shall spring from them." So spake Phoebus ; and mingled with 

'^thc tumultuous murmiirings rose the sound of a great joy, and all enquire 

what were the walls he spoke of^ whither Phoebus calls the wanderers, 

whweh ebids us return.] Tfieii spoke mv father, as he thought over the 

totoriesofmen of old: ''Listen, ye chieftains," said he, ''and learn your 

hopes; in the midst of the open sea lies Crete, an island sacred to grea: 

Jove, where is a mount Ida, and the cradle of our race ; they dwell there 

C m a hundred great cities, very fruitful are these realms ; whence the first 

^ fiuher of our race, if I rightly recall what I have heard, Teucer, first came 

( to the coast of Khoeteum, and chose a place for his kingdom. Not yet 

"^ was standing Ilium or the citadel of Pergamus ; they used to dwell there 

in the low valleys. Hence came the mother of the gods who inhabits 

mount Cybele, and hence the bronze cymbals of the Corybantes, and the 

grove of Ida; hence came the inviolable secrecy of mysteries, and the 

yoked lions were harnessed to the chariot of their queen. Come then, 

^^..^nd. .whither the will of Heaven guides, thither let us follow \ let us pro^ 

pitiate the winds, and sail for the realms of Gnosus. They are not far 

distant; if only Jove will befriend us, the third morning will see our ships 

moored on the coast of Crete." So he spake, and offered due sacrifices |j 

on the altars, to Neptune a bull, a bull to thee, beauteous Apollo, a black 

lamb to the storm, a white lamb to the favouring Zephyrs. 

131 — 146. j£neas sails io Crete, A pestilence wastes his people, 
A report flies abroad that the chieftain Idomeneus has been driven 
forUi and left his ancestral realm, that the shores of Crete are deserted, 
the houses freed from our foe, and their abodes left and abandoned. 
We sail from Ortygia's port, and fly o'er the main, passing by Naxos 
whose ridges are haunted by the revels of Bacchus, and by green 
Donysa, by Olearos, and marble Paros, and the Cyclades scattered o'er 
the water, and we coast through channels thickly sown with islands. 
The shouts of the sailors arise as they vie with each other in many 
a task; my comrades bid us make for Crete, the land of our forefathers. 
A wind freshening at our stem follows us in our course, and at len^h 
we are wafted to the ancient shores of the Curetes. So then with 
eager haste I build the walls of my wished-for town ; I call it Perga- 
mea, mv people are pleased with the name, and I encourage them to 
love tfaeur nouses, and raise their citadel with lofty roofs. And now our 
^ps had been but just hauled upon the dry beach, our youth were 
busy on marriages and tilla^, I gave them lands and settled their 
homes: when suddenly a wasting plague fell on our bodies, for heaven's 
. atmosphere was poisoned, and wretched was the blight that visited 
yiaspxdM and crops, and deadly was the season. They left dear life, 
or aragged their Hmbs in disease; Sirius too parched the fields with 
drought; the herbage pined for lack of rain, and t)ie nuldewed com 
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withheld our food. Back again my father bids me cross the m 
more to ApoUo^s oracle at Ddos, and entreat his gnux, praying, \ 
would he give to our weary fortunes, whence he bicU us essa} 
hdp in our roiseiy, or whither bend our course. 
147—191. At night thi household gods appear to thi hero^ and 
not CretSf but Italy was meant. Anciises then recalls Cox 
prophecy, 

Twas night, and sleep possessed all creatures on the earth ; 
images of uc gods and JPhrygian Penates, whom I had brought 
from Troy, rescued from the midst of the burning town, seemed 
before my eves, as I lay asleep ; clearly I saw them in the stro 
where the fiiU moon poured through the casement of the windows 
thought they thus spoke to me, and thus calmed my fears ; '^ Wha 
would tell you if you landed at Delos, here he reveals, and lo, be 
ask him, sends us to your threshold. When Troy was set on 
followed you and your arms ; with you for guide, in your ships we 
the swelhng waves ; yes, and we will raise your children nerea 
glory to the stars of heaven, and give empire to the great city, 
raise mighty walls for men of might, nor shrink from the long 1 
your course. This is not the shore the god of Delos spake of; 
not the land he bid you settle in. There is a region, the Grec 
named it Hesperia, the land of the West ; *tis an ancient land, n 
war, fruitful in soil ; once dwelt in it the (Enotrians ; now fame 
that the descendants csUl it Italy from the name of their prina 
here is our own abiding home ; hence Dardanus sprang, zxa 
lasius, the author of your race. Rise with haste, anci gladly re; 
words to your aged father; put aside all doubts; tell him to se 
Corythus and Ausonian lands, for Jove denies you the Creta 
Astonished at the vision and the heavenly words — I could ha 
that sleep, I rather seemed to know their looks face to face, thi 
with fillets bound, and countenances as of life ; then o*er n 
spread a clammy sweat — I spring from my bed, and raise my 
hands and voice to heaven, and cast upon the hearth my pun 
This homage of religion done, I gladly tell my father all, and k( 
no detail. At once he found the error of the doubtful race, 
ambiguous parentage, and owned he had been misled by a strai 
take touching these ancient lands. Then he says, ''My son, pe 
by the fates of Ilium, Cassandra alone foretold these fortune 
future. Now I remember, she predicted such a destiny to o 
and oft she spoke of Hesperia, oft of Italian realms. But wfa 
then have thought that Teucer's race should come to Hesperian 
or who would then listen to what Cassandra prophesied? Noi 
yield to Phoebus, and warned by the god follow a oetter course." 
says; with one consent we gladly obey his words. We abam 
home likewise, and, leaving a few behind| we set sail, and in oui 
ships speed o*er the wide main. 
192 — 2x8. Overtaken by a storm^ they are driven to the Stroph 
when our vessels had stood out to sea, and no land could now 
with only deep and sky around, then o'er my head gathered 
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'-' doud of rain, bearing with it gloom and storm, and the wave rufHed 
boieath the darkness. Straightway the winds roll the waters, and mighty 

^ teas arise; we are scattered and tossed o'er the wide flood. Stormy 
dottds envelope the light of heaven ; misty darkness robs us of the sky; 
oft flash the lightnings from the riven clouds. We are forced out of our 

* course and wander in unknown waters. Even Palinurus says he cannot 
^ distinguish between day and night in .the sky, and has lost his course in the 
^. midst of the waves. Three whole days of twilight through the murky mist 
t we are wanderers o'er the main, and as many starless nights. On the 
^ ibitrth day at last rising land is descried, the distant mountains open, to 
w vkw, and the curling smoke is seen to roll upwards. Our sails are furled ; 
^ n^ piy our oars ; without delay our sailors with effort in their work whirl 
^ the foaming water, and sweep o*er the azure deep. So I am saved from 
g tlie waves, and the shores of the Strophades first receive me. Strophades 
^ they are called by a Grecian name, islands rising in the wide Ionian sea ; 
[ where dwells dread Ceheno, and the other harpies, since the da^ that the 

- house of Phineus was closed, and through fear they left their former 
^ tables. There is not a more baneful monster than these, nor has a fiercer 
^ • pest sent by the wrath of the gods risen from the waters of the Styx. 

Fair are their faces as of maiden's form, but foul and filthy is their 
^ traily^ and talons they have for hands, and looks always pale from 

- CRLving hunger. 

[ 219 — 267. The Harpies pollute the banquet of the Trojans^ who at- 
tack them with arms* Then Celaeno predicts that in sore stress of 

^ ' ' 'famine they shall eat their own tables. The prayer of Anchises, 
Hither we arc borne and enter the harbour; and lo! spread o'er the 

[ plains we see joyous herds of oxen| and flocks of goats o'er the grass 
without a keeper. We rush on them with we*ipons, inviting the gods, 
and Jove himself to share the spoil ; then along the winding shore we 
raise our couches, and begin to feast on the sumptuous banquet. But 
suddenly with horrible descent from the mountains the harpies are upon 
us, and with frightful cries they flap their wings, and snatch the meat 
and pollute it with loathsome touch; dread too was the screech that 
accompanied the sickening smell Again, in a retired spot secluded 

* beneatji a hollow rock, enclosed around with the shaggy shade of trees, 
^ we dress our tables, and again light the fire on the altars. Again, 
^ from a different quarter of heaven, and from their dark hiding-place, the 

noisy flock hovers round the spoil with taloned feet, polluting with their 
mouths the feast. I bid my comrades seize their arms, for we must 
wage war with the cursed race. They do as they are bid^ and cover with 
^;rass the swords they place along the ground, and hide their shields 
m ambush. So when the monsters fly down, utterine their cries along 
the winding shore, from a high cliff Misenus gives the signal with his 
hollow horn of brass. On rush my comrades, and essay a strange fight, 
striving to wound with weapons the unclean birds of the sea. But 
they feel no. blows on their feathers, nor wounds oii\b!tvt V^^K3s&^'VBwt^NK>:^ 
swift fAght goar aloft, and leave behind lYie \^-taXtiw v«1^ «fi^^'^'®» 
dimstiag. trail Yet one u still left penned on «l \cA!Cf ^k^^^'^JS: 
pevpbeteaa boding ill, and utten these notdrn iwia V«c\swaAV- *^^*^ 
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war for slaughtered oxen, and slain steers, true children of Laomedon? 
whatl war are ^ou ready to wage, and do vou drive the unoffending 
harpies from their native realm ? Hear then these words, and store them 
deep in your souls: what the Almighty Father foretold to Phoebus, and 
Phoebus Apollo declared to me, that 1 to you, I, the eldest of the raries, 
reveal: Italy is the object of your course; mvoke the winds, to Italy vou 
will come, and you will be allowed to enter the harbour : but you shall 
not wall the town the fates will grant, till first an accursed hunger, and 
the wrong done to us by this attack, force vou to grind with your teeth 
your half-eaten tables.^ She spake, and back to the woods she fled bone 
on her wings. Then the blood in my comrades' hearts chiUed and 
stiffened with sudden awe : their courage fell ; with arms no more^ bat 
now with vows and prayers they bid me demand pardon, be they god- 
desses, or be they hellish and unclean birds. And father Aiichises, stand- 
ing on the shore with outspread hands, invokes the great Powers of heaveO) 
and solemnly promises offerings in return for the aid he asks; saying: 
•< Ye gods, avert these threats ; ye gods, avert such a calamity ; be pro- 
pitious, and deliver the pious." Then he bids us at once unloose oar 
cable from the shore, and let out the coils of the cordage. 
268 — 293. Thev sail on past thi islatid; at Actium thiy aUhratt ^ 
games as did Augustus after thi battle of Actium; then they g4onto^ 
Buthrotunu, '. | 

The winds spread wide our sails ; we are borne over the foaming waves, ! ^ 
whither breeze and helmsman invite our speeding course. Presently in ^ 
the midst of the flood is seen woody Zacynthus, Dulichium and Same, ;^ 
and Neritos with steep crags ; we shun the rocks of Ithaca, where Laertei jJJ 
reigned, and we curse the country which reared cruel Ulysses. Presently*.' ^ 
too, the storm-capped peaks of mount Leucate open to our view, a^ ^^ ^ 
Apollo, the sailors dread. Weary we sail for this point, and come Vff { 
the harbour of the little town ; our anchors are cast from the provrs $ ^ 1 
sterns are drawn up on shore. v i 

So having gained at length the land beyond our hopes, we purify o^'. 1 
j selves in homage to Jove, and kindle altars, and pay our vows, and g?! ^ 
the shores of Actium celebrate the games of Troy. My companloi^'i ^ 
strip) and, smeared with slippery oil, join in their national wrestling-match.^ 
It pleases us to think that we have passed safely by so many Gredq 
cities, and held our course through the midst of so many foes. . Mcan-^ 
while, the sun completes the circle of the full year, and icy Mrini 
roughens the waters with northern blasts. A shield of hollow b: 
which mighty Abas once wore, I hang on the face of the doors, 
mark my act with this verse : *^This armour i£neas took from the victi 
ous Greeks.'' . Then I bid them leave the port, and take their seats on 
rowers* benches. My comrades with a will strike the sea with their ' 
and sweep its surface. Quickly we lose sight of Phaeacia's lofty hei; 
and coast along the shores of Epirus, and sail into the Chaonian ~ 
and draw near to the steep citv of Buthrotum. 
294 — 355. jEneas meets Andromache at Buthrotum, She tells him 

Helenus is how king of the land, 

A rumour past belief here fills our. ears, that Helenus a son of 
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idng o^er Grecian towns, and had obtained the wife and sceptre 
Triius of the race of iEacus, and that Andromache had passed 
more to a Trojan husband. I was amazed, and with strange 
ky my heart was fired to a4dress the hero, and hear the storv of 
mdrous a fortune. I advance from the harbour, and on the shore 
my fleet ; when, as*it chanced, in front of the city, in a holy grove 
\ stream of a counterfeit SimoYs, Andromache was onering her sdemn 
f feast, and gifts of mourning to her husband's ashes, and called 
lector's spirit at a mound, which on the green sward she had 
crated to be a cenotaph, and had dedicated two altars which 
her tears ever flow. As soon as she saw me comin^f, and Trojan 
around, frenzied and scared by the wondrous prodigy, her form 
ed as she looked, the warmth of life forsook her umbs, she swoons, 
ills, knd hardly at length after a long time she speaks : ** Is this 
I appearance, is this a living messenger that comes, O goddess- 
are you alive? or if the kindly light of life be gone, tell me, 
\m Hector?" She spake, and shed a flood of tears, and with her 
ihe filled the space around. As thus she raves in grief, I find no 
, and hardly can reply, and troubled scarcely speak with broken 
: ^Tis true I live, and drag my life through all extremity of woe ; I 
not, lady ; no |>hantom do you see. Alas 1 what lot overtakes you, 
from such a hi^h estate ot marriage? or what chanee of fortune 
you, worthy otyour former life? Can Hector's wi& still stoop 
uock with Pyrrhus ?* With downcast look and humbled voice she 
: ^0 only happy maiden out of all Priam's dauj^hters, doomed ' i 
enemy's tomb boieath the lofty walls of Troy to die! you did not 
5 the choice of any lot, nor in captivity drew near the bed of a 
ious lord. But I, from my country's flames borne o'er distant seas, 
) endure the insolence of Achilles' son and serve that haughty 
; in slavery I bore a child ; he afterwards courted Hermione of 
I race, and sought a Spartan marriage, and passed me over to 
us, as slave with slave united. For Pyrrhus oft his guard Orestes 
in ambush ; for his heart raged with a strong passion for the 
bat he was robbed of, and he was ever driven on by the furies 
guilty race ; and so he murders Pyrrhus at the altar of his 
By the death of Neoptolemus a part of his kingdom passed 
Jenus by right, and Helenus named the reaUn Chaonian, and 
all the land Chaonia from Chaon of Troy, and built a new 
na, and placed this city named Ilium on the hills. But you. what 
what fates have wafted your course hither? or what god hath 
It yott unconsciously to our shores? what of your boy Asca^ 
is he still alive? does he still breathe the air? You once had 
I son in Troy. Does the boy still regret his mother's loss? And 
acfa a fiuher as i&ieas, such an uncle as Hector stir his soul 
valour of his sires, and to a manly spirit?" Such words she 
I with many tears, and ever encouraged her sorrows, weeping 
vain; when lot firom the walls the hero Helenus, Priam's son, 
with a long retinue; he recognises his countrymen, and gladly 
them to his palace, with many a tear interrupting each word. 
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Onwards I go^ and find a little Troy, and a second Pergama, a copy 
of the great on& and the dry bed df a stream which bore the name 
of Xanthus, and I embrace the threshdd of a Scaean gate. The Troians 
too at tiie same time enjoy themselves in the friendly city. The kii^ 
entertained them in his spacious corridors. In the centre of the hiw 
they poured UbaUons of wine» and on {[olden platters put the meat- 
offering to the gods, holding goblets in their hands. 

350--373. JEneas asks tht sar HsUnus to rtvsal thifaUs U ikim. 
Day after day passed on, and the breezes woo our sails, and the 
canvas is filled by the swelling wind : with these words I addrns the 
seer, and ask him these questions: ''Child of Troy, interpreter of 
heaven's will, you who feel the inspiration of Phoebus, who know the 
tripods and bays of the lord of Claros, and understand the stars, and die 
language of birds, and the omens drawn from their prophetic f&ijbl^ 
speak, I pray---for favourable auguries have told me all my course^ and 
all the gods with one consent reveal their will that I should make for 
Italy, and essay to reach that remote land : one only prophet, the harpy 
Celaeno, forebodes a strange and unutterable portent, and denounces tne 
fell wrath of the gods, and speaks of unclean hunger--tell me, friend, what 
dangers I should first avoid ? or by what guidance I may hope to vanquish 
toils so great V* Then Helenus first sacrificed steers in due fonn, and tries 
to gain a blessing from the gods, and unbinds the fillet of his holy head, 
and to thy Uurewold, Phoebus, he leads me with his own hand, fbU of 
many a religious doubt ; and then frxnn his inspired mouth the priest 
utters these prophecies. 

374—462. HiUnus in a long spach Utts tki frina hi musi ink thi 
furihir shors of Italy ^ hi must avoid Scyila and Charybdii^ appoau 

Juno^ and visit the Cumaean Sibyl, 

''Goddcss-bom, a well-grounded faith assures us that ^ou sail o*er the 
deep under the greatest auspices, even so does heaven's king appoint the 
allotted fates, and roll the cnanging cycle of events : such is the order of / j 
their course ; of many things some few will I unfold in mjr speech, that / 1 
more safely you may traverse strange seas, and rest at last in an Italian | - 
port; the remainder the fates forbid that Helenus should know, and \^ 
Satumian Juno stops my speech. First then as to Italy, you imagine / ^ 
that it is near, ana in your ijfin^orance are ready to enter at once its 
neighbouring harbours ; but distant is the access, inaccessible through 
distant tracts of lands that divide you from it First must you bend vour 
oar in Sicilian waves, and traverse with your fleet the surface of the 
Ausonian sea, and approach tho litke of AvcrnttHi and >EtcA4 the isle of 
Circe, before you can build a settled city in a safe land. I will tell yuu the 
signs ; do you store and keep them in your mind : when in the days of 
your anxiety you shall find by the stream of a retired river a huge sow 
lying under the osJcs of the bank with a litter of thirty young, resting 
on the ground, a white mother with white pigs round her teats ; that is 
the spot of your city, tiiat shall be your settled home and rest from your 
toils. Nor trouble yoursc^ to droul the eating of your table in future 
time ; the fates shall find a way, and Apollo come to your call. But 
avoid tUese nearer lands, and this coast of Italian shore, which nighcst 
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to us is washed by the tide of our sea; in all these towns dwell malignant 
Giedo. Here the Narycian Locri have built their walls, and Cretan 
Idomeneus occupies with arms the Sallentine plains ; here is that town 
of Phfloctetes, Mdiboea's prince, little Petilia restine on its wall Further, 
when your fleet has crossed the sea. and is moored, and you build your 
alUr, and pay your vows on the shore, then veil ^our locks, and wrap 
yourself in purple cloak, lest amidst the holy fires m the worship of the 
gods, a hostile face intrude, and trouble the omens. This custom in 
fdigion let your comrades keep ; do you yourself observe the same ; to this 
iKdy form let your devout descendants ever be faithful Further, when you 
depart hence, and the wind bears you nigh to Sicilian land, and the straits 
of narrow Pelorus begin to open to your view, then make for the land to 
tbeldt, and for the sea that lies to the left, long though the circuit be ; 
tvo^ tl^ shore and waters to the right Hiese lands were once torn 
asunder with violent rent, and mighty convulsions— so great the changes 
length of time can effect— they tell how they started asunder, and though 
dtfer land was then one and continuous, yet in the midst the main came 
rushing, and with its waves cleaved the Italian coast from Sicily, and 
dividea fields and cities by a new shore, and flowed between them with 
a narrow tide. Scylla guards the ris^ht side, merciless Charybdis the left; 
and in the lowest eddies of her whirlpool thrice she sucks her huge waves 
into the abyss, and again each time shoots them on high, and lashes the 
starryt heavens with the waters. And Scylla in her dark lurking-place 
a cavern confines, oft thrusting forth her mouth, and drawing the ships on 
her rocks. Above she has a human face, with beauteous breast a woman 
to the waist, but ending in her savage form a monster of the deep, with 
dolphins' tails and womb of wolves in one. Tis better far to traverse the 
atmott point of Trinacrian Pachynus, though with delay^ and turn your' 
winding course all round, than once to have seen misshapen Scylla 
wiUiin ner drearv cave, and the rocks re-echoing to the watery hounds. 
Further, if in Helenus be any insight, if to the seer faith be due, if Apollo 
fills his soul with revelations of truth, there is one thing, goddess-bom, 
yes, one thin^ above all else tliat I would foretell, and repeat it oft, and 
warn you of it again^ and again ; great is the goddess Juno, above all 
others adore her. divinity, to Juno chant your vows with willing heart, 
mighty lady is she, vet win her to yourself with supplications and gifts : 
thus at last you will prevail, and start for the Italian coasts after you 
have left Sicily. Now when borne to this shore you draw near to the city 
of Ciimae, and its holv lakes, and Avemus with its roaring woods, you wiU 
see the ft^nxied prophetess, who in the depths of her roocy cave foretells 
die &tes. and trusts her marks and tokens to leaves, whatever bur- 
dens of her prophecy she writes upon leaves, she arranges in order, 
and alxmdons them shut up in the cave. They remain steady in their 
place, nor depart from their order. And yet if the hinge should turn, 
and the light wind blow upon them, and if the opened door once dis- 
turbs the lieht leaves, she never troubles herself to catch the letters as 
they flit in the rocky cave, nor to recover their ^to^ ^\ajat^ ^x >»c^.^ ^^^k. 
verses of her prophecy. So men depart wiO&ouX axi «AAHi«t^ vgl^ ifisco^^ "^^ 
ghtiae of the Sibyl But here ^unt you iko V»!& ol ^vesa «^ ^x^kassq 
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(however much your cdmrades chide, and your voyage urgently in* 
vite your sails into the main, though you might fill your sheets wiUi 
favouring winds,) as not to draw near to the prophetess, and with 
prayers ask for her oracle. Pray her to prophesy herself, and graciously 
to speak and open her mouth. She will tell you of the nations of Italy, 
and of coming wars, and unfold the manner in which you may eschew 
or endure every toil, and to your prayer she will grant a prosperous 
voyage. So far am I allowed to warn )rou with my voice. Go,natften 
hence, and by your deeds exalt Troy on high even to the skies." 

463—471. The gifis 0/ Helenus. 

Now when the seer had said this with friendly speech, he next com* 
mands gifts of weighty gold and carved ivory to be carried to the ships, 
and stores in the hulls massive plate, and caldrons of Dodona, coat of 
mail fastened with hooks and triple twine of gold, and the peak and 
flowing plume of a splendid helmet, the armour that Neoptolemus once 
wore. There were gifts too to suit my father. To these he adds horses 
and their grooms. He supplies us with new rowers, he fumidies my 
comrades too with arms. 

472 — ^505. Andromachis sad parting with jE$ieas, Host and guest ia^ 
terchange kind offices^ and engage for future friendship. 

Meanwhile Anchises often bade us hoist the sails of our fleet, lest we 
delay, when we have a wind to waft us. Him the seer of Apollo aiddmses 
with much respect: "Anchises, deemed worthy of the noble union with 
Venus, charge of heaven, twice rescued from the fall of Troy, lo ! before 
you lies the land of Italy ; haste to reach it with your sails ; and vet you 
must pass bv this nearer shore, and sail over the sea. Distant is the part 
of Italy which Apollo reveals. Go,** said he. ''happy in your fon*8 
affection. Why do I longer hinder vou, and oy my speech delay the 
rising breeze?" With no less zeal Andromache, sorrowing at the last 
moment of parting, brings robes embroidered with tissue of gold, and 
for Ascanius a Phrygian cloak, nor yields to her husband's gifts, and 
loads him with the presents of the loom, and thus she speaks : ^ Receive 
these tokens, my boy, and may they be to you as memorials of mv work, 
and bear witness to Andromache's lasting love, who was Hectors wife, 
O you who alone are left to call Astyanax to mind. Such were his 
eyes, such his hands, such the look he wore; and now his age were 
yours, and as you, so would he be Rowing to man's estate." As I 
parted from them, I spake to them, while tears gushed forth : *' Farewell, 
and happy live, your fortune is completed; we are summoned from one 
fate to another. You have gained your rest, no surface of the sea need 
by you be ploughed, nor need you seek Italian fields which ever seem 
to fly. You see the city of Xanthus, and a new Troy built by your 
own hands, under better auspices, as I pray, a city less exposed to 
the Greeks. If ever the day comes when I enter the Tiber, and reach 
the fields along its banks, and behold the towers granted to my race, 
hereafter we will unite cities related and people akin in Epirus and in 
Italy, and make them both one Troy; for they have one author Dap* 
danus, and have had one comm9n misfortune. Let that charge remain 
to our descendants.*' • 
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506—567. TkipUot waiis/or a clear sky, Thi next morning tk^ sn" 
biU Italy. Happy omens attend tMem. They f ass the towtu of Italy 
tUl they come to HicUy. 

We speed along the main close to Ceraunia, whence is the passage to 
Italy, and the shortest voyage o*er the waves. Meantime the sun set^ 
and the mountains are shaded with night We throw ourselves on the 
bosom of the wished-for land close to the water, choosing by lot who 
should guard the oars, and all along the dry beach we rest our weary 
bodies ; soft sleep bedews our limbs. Nor yet had Night, led by the hours, 
mounted to the xenith of her sphere, when active from his bed rose Pali- 
nurus, and explores every breeze, and with listening ears tries to catch the 
gale; he olMerves all the stars together gliding o'er the silent sky, Arctu- 
nis and the rainy Hyades, and the twin Bears, and carefully notes Orion 
with his belt and sword of ^old. When he sees all nature settled in the 
calm sky, he gives a shrill signal from the stem ; we start our fleet, and 
essay our voyage, and spread the flving sails. And now Aurora haa put 
the stars to flight, and just begun to blush, when in the distance we see the 
misty hUU, and low coast of Italy. Achates is the first to shout ^'Ital^T' 
Italy my conuades salute with joyous shouts. Then my father Anchises 
crowned a great bowl with a chaplet, and filled it with unmixed wine, and 
called on the gods, as he stood on the tall stern: "Ye gods, lords of sea 
and earth and storms, give us a smooth course, and an easy vdnd, and 
blow ,with propitious |^es." The breezes we prayed for freshen, and 
the- harbour is seen to open as we draw nearer, and a temple of Minerva 
appears on the heights. My comrades furl their sails, and turn their 
prows to the strand. The harbour by the force of the eastern wave is 
scooped into the shape of a bow: the jutting rocks are sprinkled with 
briny foam: shelterea is the bay itself; the towering crags slope their 
tides as with double wall; and the temple is retired from the shore. 
Here on the green sward I saw the first omen, four hprscs white as snow 
feeding on tiie spacious plain. And my father Anchises said, "Tis war, 
thou stranger*land, that thou dost oflcr ; for war are horses armed, and 
this herd threatens war. And yet, for all that, these steeds at times 
will often submit to the chariot, and underneath the yoke in concord 
bear the bit So there is hope of peace." Then we pray to the holy 
power of PaUas, who clasheth arms, for she first received us in triumph ; 
and in front of the altars we veil our heads with Phrygian cloak ; and by 
the warnings of Hclenus which he specially gave, wo burn to Argivc 
Juno the offerings we were told to pay. Then without delay, no sooner 
are our vows fulnlled, than we turn to sea the horns of our sail-clad yard- 
arms, and flee from the homes of the Grecian race, and the fields we 
liUstrust Hence is descried Tarentum's bay ; the town belongs to the race 
of Hercules, if report tells true. Over against it rises the Lacinian 
TOddess. and the towering crags of Caulon, and Scylacaeum, that wrecks 
th^ manners. Here, rising in the horizon from the Sicilian flood, iEtna 
is descried ; and from afar we hear the moaning of the main, and the 
lashed cdifTs, and the breakers roaring to the shore ; the shallows surge, 
and the ssmd is thrown up by the sweU. And my father said : '^ No doubt 
this is ^MX dreaded Char)-bdisy and these the diffsi these the frightfiil 
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rocks that Hdenus warned us o£ Save yourselves, my comrades, and 
ply in time your oars.** They did as they were bid ; and Palinurus was the 
first to turn his creaking prow to the waters to the left ; for the left made 
all our crew with oars and sails at once. We are lifted to the heavens on 
the .crested wave, and again we sink to the lowest shades, as the wave 
descends. Thrice did the cliffs roar amidst the rocky caverns, thrice did 
we see the foam dashing up, and the starry skies dripping. 

568—587. TTiey pass by the mountain jEtna. The dsscription of a 

volcano, A gloomy night 
Meanwhile, the wind and sun leave us weary mariners at once, and 
ignorant of our course we drift to the coast of the Cyclops. The harbour 
is sheltered from the approach of winds, unmoved in its broad bay; but 
hard by thunders iEtna with dreadful ruinous crash, and sometimes 
hurls forth on high a murky cloud smoking with pitchy whiriwind and 
red-hot embers, and raises balls of flame, and licks the starry pole; again 
ofttimes it lifts and belches forth rocks and the entrails of the torn moun- 
tain, and masses with a moan the melted stones on high, and surges from 
its lowest depths. Fame says Enceladus' form scorched by the thunder- 
bolt is overwhelmed by this mighty pile, and that huge iEtna placed 
above him breathes forth flames from its bursting furnace ; and as often as 
the giant turns his weary side, as oft docs all Sicily awake with rumbling 
roar, and the heavens are veiled with smoke. All that night long, under 
the covert of the woods we endure monstrous portents, out cannot sec 
the causes of that noise. For the constellations gave no light, and the 
pole was not bright with its starry firmament ; but there were clouds o'er 
the dark heaven, and the still dead of night hid the moon in a mist 

588 — 611. Achemenides^ the comrade of Ulysses, a piteous object, begs 

mercy 0/ the frojans. 
The following day was just rising with its early dawn, and Aurora had 
scattered from the skv the damp shades, when suddenly from the woods 
is seen to come fortn the strange form of an unknown man, wan with 
extreme leanness, and clad in wretched garb, who lifts his suppliant 
hands towards the shore. We turn and look. Frightful was his squalor, 
his shaggy beard hung down, his garment had thorns for clasps ; and yet 
in other things he was a Greek, one who had once been sent to Troy in 
his country's arms. Now when he saw at a distance the Dardan dress, 
and Trojan armour, for a while, terrified at the sight, he stood motionless 
and checked his steps ; then to the shore hurrying rushed with tears and 
prayers ; ''By the stars,** he said, ''I adjure you, bv the gods above, by the 
light and breath of heaven, O Trojans, take me hence ; lead mc to any 
lands, I care not what ; this will be enough. I know Uiat I was one of 
the sailors of the Grecian ships, nor do I deny that I attacked in war the 
Trojan gods. For which, if sucii be the injury of my crime, tear my limbs 
and scatter them o*er the waves, or drown me in the deep sea. If I am 
to perish, it will be a comfort to perish by human hands." He spoke^ and 
cmoraced our knees, and prostrate still to our knees he clung. We 
encourage bim to dedare who be was, and whence snnmg,. and then to 
reveal to us what fortune pursued bhn. "NV^ idSCt^ kciONfiK^ViaaoAM^witb- 
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oat dday, gives his right hand to the youth, and comforts his heart irith 
areadyplMge. 

6ia — 054. Ackemenidts tells the tale of Ufysus and Poiyphimus^ already 

told by Honur, 

He kiys aside his fear at last, and thus he speaks : ''Ithaca is the coun- 
try whence I come, I was the companion of ill-fated Ulvsses ; my name is 
Achemenidesy my father Adamastus was poor; would to heaven I had 
been content with my fortune and stayed at home ; but for Troy I set ouc 
Here my comrades, while in haste they flee from the cruel abode^ forgot 
and left me in the dreary den of the Cyclops. Tis the home of putrid 
gore, a|id bloody food; 'tis dark within and vast: its giant master strikes 
the stars with his head— ye gods, deliver the earth from such a monster, 
'tis hard to bear his sight, and none can address him with speech. He 
feeds on the entrails and black blood of his victims. I saw with mine 
own eyes how he grasped in one hand two of our company, and as he lay 
supine in the middle of his den dashed them against a stone, and the 
dabbled hall swam with gore ; I saw him chew their limbs streaming with 
matter and black blood, while their joints still warm quivered beneath his 
tMth. Yet he suffered for his sin; for Ulvsses could not brook such 
wrongs, nor did the prince of Ithaca forget his nature in such a crisis of 
events. For, as soon as, glutted with meats, and stupid with drink, he 
rested his drooping neck, stretched o'er his den with monstrous Icn^h, 
and bekhcd forth foul gore, and pieces of food together with bloody wmc, 
as he lay asleep, we prayca to the mighty gods, and each our duty chose \ 
then all at once on every side pour upon him, and with a sharpened 
weapon bore his eye so huge, his single eye deep set beneath his scowling 
forenead, of form and size like to a Grecian shield, or the sun's shining 
disk ; and so at last with joy avenge our comrades' ghosts. But fly, ^e 
wretched men : yes, fly, and from the shore your cables cut at once. Dire 
is the form and huge the size of Polyphemus in his hollow cave, when he 
pens his fleecy flock, and milks their udders ; but, as great and dire as he, 
are a hundred monstrous CycloM ; who dwell up and down along these 
winding shores, and wander on ihe lofty mountains. Thrice have the 
horns of the moon been filled with light, all which time I drag on my life 
in the woods amongst the lonely lairs and haunts of the wild beasts, and 
from a rock in the distance I see the huge Cyclops, and tremble at the 
tramp of their feet, and the roar of their voices. A poor, sorry living, 
berries and stony cornels, the boughs supply ; I pluck the herbs and 
gnaw their roots. As I looked all around, this was the first fleet I sighted 
drawing to the shores. To this I surrender myself, let it turn out to be 
wfaate'er it may, content to have escaped this monstrous race. I rather 
choose that you should destrov my life with any kind of death." 
655— 691. The monster Polyphemus is seen. The Trojans save the 

Creek and fly out to sea. They remember the counsel o/Helenus^ and 

sail southwards. 

Scarce had he spoken, when on the summit of the mountain we see 
Polyphemus hinuei^ the shepherd in the midst of his- sheep, moving 
akuig'with mighty bulk towards the well-known shorg a monster 
hofzihl^ misshapen, huge^ bereft of the sight of his c)t% T^^\t^^^^ 
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Eine guides his feet with the effort of his hand, and steadies his steps ; 
is fleecy sheep follow him : they were his only pleasure, and solace in 
j his woe. When he has reached the deep waves and come to the sea, with 

r j the water he washes the flowing; blood from the hollow of his lost eye, 

^ ' gnashing his ^teeth, and moamng, and stalks through the water <}uite 
out to sea, and, for all that, the waves did not yet wet his tall sides. 
We hurry and hasten our flight far from thence, having taken on board 
the suppliant who well deserved our help^ and quietly cut our cables; 
forward we bend, and sweep the water's face with emulous oars. He 
heard the noise, and to the sound of the splash directed his steps. But 
when he could in no wise reach us with his hand, nor keep pace in 
pursuit with our flight through the Ionian waves, he raises a mighty 
shout, at which the sea and all its billows shook, and far into land the 
Italian country was terrified, and i£tna rumbled in its winding caverns. 
Thereby was roused the race of Cyclops forth from the woods and from 
the lofty mountains, and they rush down to the harbour, and crowd the 
beach. We can descry the brothers of i£tna standing there in impo- 
tent rage, each with his frowning eye, bearing their lofty heads towards 
heaven, a dreadful conclave; as when with lofty tops towering oaks, or 
spiry cypresses are seen to rise, the tall wood of Jove, or the grove of 

I Diana. Keen fear drives us in haste to uncoil our ropes, and to fill 
our sails with any favouring winds. On the other hand, the injunctions 
of Hclcnus warn us against Scylla and Chary bdis ; unless our crews 
can hold their course straight on between these two in the narrow space 
that saves from death, we determine to sail back. When lo I sent to 
our aid the north wind came blowing from the point in the strait at 
Pclorus. 1 am wafted past the mouth of Pantagia with its natural rocks, 
und the bay of Mcgara, and Thapsus lying low. These shores were 
pointed out by Achemenides, companion or ill-fated Ulysses, as he coasted 
once more back along the scene of his wanderings. 
692—715. iiailing along Sicily jEneas comes to Drefatium^ whcrt his 

father Anchises dies. 
Stretched in front of the Sicanian bay lies an island over against 
Plcmmyrium washed by many waves; men called the place of old 
Ortygia. Fame says that hither Alpheus, river of £lis, forced his hidden 
way beneath the sea, who now through the mouth of thy fountain, 
Arethusa, mingles with the waves of Sicily. We do as we are bid, 
and pay homage to the great divinities of the place ; and next I pass 
the rich soil by marshy Helorus. After that, we sail close to the nigh 
cliffs and jutting rocks of Pachynus, and Camarina is seen in the dis- 
tance, a place the fates forbad should ever be moved, and the plains 
of Gela, and great Gela itself named from its river. Next steep Acragas 
shows its giant walls ; it once reared spirited steeds. And thee I leave,^ 
Selinus city of palms, for heaven ^ves us breezes ; and coast along by 
the shallows of Lilybaeum with their dangerous hidden rocks. Then the 
harbour and joyless shore of Drepanum receive me. Here I, who have been 
driircn h)r so many storms of the sea, lose, alas 1 my father Anchises, my 
comfort in every care and calamity ; here, best of fathers, thou didst 

abandon thy nvaiy son ;• alas, in vain V^^ X\iou X^essk rescued from 
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such great dangers. Nor did the seer Helenus, though he warned me 
of many horrors, nor the fury Celaeno predict this sorrow. This was 
my last toil ; this the goal of my long voyage. As I left this place, the 
god drove me to your shores. 

716 — 718. JEmas itids the taU of his wanderinp. 

• Thus father ^neas, one, in the presence of many fisteners, told 

his tale, and brought before them heaven's decrees and his own 

voyage. At length he paused, and made an end, and ceased his. 

speedu 



BOOK IV. 

1—53. Didi^s restUss passion. She confides to her sister her love for 
^neas, and her scruples, Anna encourages her love^ and extols the 
advantage and glory of an alliance with the Trojans. 
But the c^ueen, smitten from the first with deep pain, ever nurses the 
wound withm her veins, and is wasted by a hidden fire. Many a time 
does the worth of the hero, and many a time does the glory of his de- 
scent come back full upon her soul: his looks and words cling Exed 
within her breast, and pain withholds from her limbs quiet repose. The 
following dawn was visiting the world with the lamp of Phoebus, and had 
dispelled from the sky the damp shadow, when thus in distraction she 
speaks to the sister of her heart: ''Anna, my sister, what visions bewilder 
and appal me? Who is this new guest that has entered our abode? 
What a hero is he in countenance and bearing 1 how noble is his spirit 
and soldiership! I for my part believe, and my conviction is not un- 
grounded, that he is the of^pring of the eods. Basebom souls their cow- 
ardice, detects. Akis, by What storms of fate has he been tossed; what 
wars endured to the end did he recount! Were I not resolved in soul 
fixedly and immoveably not to consent to ally myself to any one in the 
bond of marriage, since the time that my first love played me false, and 
disappointed me by death ; were I not quite yrtxty of the bridal-chamber 
and the torch, perhaps I had been able to give wav to this one weakness. 
Yes, Anna, I will confess it, since Sychaeus my unhappv husband met his 
doom, and the Penates were sprinkled with a Jbrother's blood, he alone 
has 8wa]^ed my feelings^ and pressed upon my resolution till it toUeis. 
I recognize the traces of^ my former flame. . But I could wish that either 
the earth would first open from its lowest depths to receive me, or that 
the Almightv Father would strike me down to the shades with his thun- 
derbolt, to the ghastly shades of Erebus, and the abyss of night, before 1 
violate thee, O Chastity, or annul thy rights. He who was the first to 
join me to himself has carried away my affections ; let him keep tliem 
with him, and preserve them in his grave." So she spoke, and fUled her 
bosom with a burst of tears. Anna replies: ''Pearer than Uie ligh; to 
your f bter, will you in sad solitude waste away all throiigh your youth, 
nor prove the sweetness of children, nor the blessings of love? Think 
you that a^es and buried spirits of the dead care for that? Albeit no 
suiton formeri/ moved yoa in your S0RQiW|i^Vxk \&s^'m^V&«^'^s^3>^ 
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at Tyre ; though larbas was scorned, and other chiefs, whom Africa rears, 
a land enriched with victory, will you fight even against a love that has 
pleased you? And does it not enter your mind in whose lands you have 
settled? On this side the towns of the Gsetulians, a race invincible in 
war, and the unbridled Numidians hem you round, and the inhospitable 
Syrtis ; on that a region desolate tlirough drough^ and the Barcaei raging 
far and wide. Why should I speak of wars rising at Tyre, and tlie 
threatenings of your brother? I at least consider that by the authority 
of the gods and the favour of Tuno the ships of Ilium have been steadily 

}■ wafted on this course. To what grandeur will vou see this city rise^ and 

J this realm, my sister, by such a marriage! With the warriors of Troy on 
our side, how mightily will the glory of Carthage be exalted! Do 
but intreat the indulgence of Heaven, and when your sacrifices have 

I proved propitious, give yourself up to hospitality, and weave a chain of 
pretexts for delay, .so long as the winter and watery Orion rage in all 
their might upon the sea, and his ships are shattered; so long as the 
wild sky ma^ not be encountered.'' 
54—89. Dido strives by sacrifices to win the grace of Heaven to oxcuu 
the breaking of her vow. Her absorbing love for jEneas. 
By these words she filled with the flames of love a soul already kin- 
dled, and inspired with hope a wavering mind, and melted away its scru- 
ples. First they visit the shrines, and seek to obtain grace at every 
altar ; they slay ewes duly chosen, to Ceres the Lawgiver, and to Phcebus, 
and to father Lyaeus ; to Juno above all the rest, for she is the guardian 
of marriage ties. The beautiful Dido herself, holding a bowl in her 
hand, pours it out just between the horns of a spotless cow, or before the 
eyes of the gods paces beside the rich altars, and solemnises the day 
with offcrinj^s, and gazing intentlyjxpon the opened breasts of the victims, 
examines their palpitating vitals'. Alas how ignorant are the minds of 
priests! What can vows, what can shrines do for her in her frenzy? 
The stealing flame is incessantly devouring her heart, and her wound un- 
uttered lives deep within her breast. The wretched Dido feels the flame, 
and roams all through the city in her frenzy, like a doe shot by an arrotv, 
whom a shepherd chasing with his weapons has pierced from afar in her 
security amid the Cretan forests, and has left there the winged dart un- 
wittingly ; she in flight, ranges through the Dictaean groves and glades ; 
the fatal shaft is fixed fast in her side. Now she conducts i£neas with 
her throughout the town, and exhibits the wealth of Sidon, and the city 
already provided ; she begins to speak, and breaks off with her words 
half fonned. Now at the decline of day she again resorts to the same 
banquet^ and again in her madness craves to hear the troubles of Troy, 
and again hangs upon his lips as he tells the tale. Afterwards, when the 
gue<its have separated and the moon in her turn buries her light in gloom, 
and the setting stars invite to sleep, in solitude she mourns in her empty 
mansion, and throws herself upon the couch that he has left ; him she 
hears and sees, though she be far from him, and he from her ; or linger- 
in^ly fondles Ascanius on her lap, fascinated by his father's likeness, if 
so she can beguile her ineffable love. ^ The towers that are begun cease 

to rise, the young men np longer practise axms ot construct harbpurs and' 
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secure defences for time of war, the works are broken off and suspended, 
and so are the mighty frowning walls, and the engine raised as high as 
heaven. 

90— >I28. Jun<fs stra' agent to cause jEneas to set up his kingdom at 
Carthage, instead of in Italy, Her conversation^wilh Venus, 

So soon as the beloved wife of Jove knew that she was possessed by 
such a curse, and that her reputation was not proof against her passion, 
the child of Saturn addressca Venus in words like these: '^Splendid. 
renown indeed, and magnificent spoils are you winning, you and your 
boy, a great and gloiious name, when one woman is conciuered by the 
craift of two gods. And I am not in- the least unaware that through dread 
of a city of mine you have held in suspicion the hospitality of proud 
Carthage. But what limit is there to be, or what now can be the object of so 
keen a strife? Let us rather establish an everlasting peace and a settled 
marriage. You possess the whole object of your purpose: Dido burrs 
with love, and has felt the passion coursing through her veins. Let liS 
then govern this nation in conunon, and with equal authority ; let us suffer 
her to own a Phrygian husband for her lord, and to deliver into your hand 
the Tynans as her dowry." To her, for she perceived that with a counter- 
feited object she had spoken, in order to divert to the shores of Libya the 
empire of Italy, Venus in reply thus began : "Who would be so mad as 
to refuse such an offer, or to prefer to contend with you in war, if only, 
as you tell me, success be the sequel of our work? But all in doubt 
• . I am driven along by fate, whether it be the will of Jove that one city 
hold the Tyrians and them who have come from Troy, or if he consents 
that the nations be united and firmly leagued together. ' You are his 
wife, it is your privilege to sound his intention by your prayers. Lead 
the way; I will follow.* Then Queen Juno thus replied: "That task 
shall rest with me. Now attend, I will inform you in a few words in what 
way your immediate object can be accomplished. i£neas and the hapless 
pido with him intend to go into the forest to hunt, when to-morrow*s sun 
has begun to display his rising, and has revealed the world with his 
beams. Upon them I will oour down from above a black cloud of rain 
mingled with hail, while the beaters are busy and are encircling the coverts 
with their toils, and will wake with thunder the whole heaven. Toeir 
attendants shall disperse and be shrouded in thick darkness. Dido and 
the Trojan chief shall light upon the same cave. I will be present, and 
if I am assured of your compliance, will unite them in lastmg wedlock, 
and will make her his for ever. This shall be their proper marriage." 
C^erea assented without opposition to her request, and smiled as she 
discovered the craft 

129—172. The hunting party. Dido excuses and openly proclaitns her 

wedlock with jEneas, 

Meanwhile Aurora rises and has left the ocean. When it is broad 
"daylight, the fldwer of the youth pass out from the gates. Nets with wide 
meshes, snares« hunting spears with broad heads, and Massylian horse- 
men pour forth, and the keen-scented strong hounds. The princes oi 
Carthage await at the entrance their queen, while she lingers in hei* 
chambSry and her steed stands brilUant Yrith \)fac\|f\ft vgA ^Qi^ii^^tv^ V^ ^ 
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spirit champs the foaming bit At last she comes forth escorted by a 
numerous suite, with her Sidonian mantle bordered with an embroidmd 
hem ; her quiver is of gold^ her hair is fastened into a knot with a golden 
clasp, a golden buckle bmds up her purple dress. Likewise both her 
Phrygian attendants and the joyful lulus pass along. i£neas himself, 
beautiful beyor-^ all the rest, joms her troop as her companion, and 
unites the train. • JiVt Apollo when he leaves Lyda in the winter and the 
streams of Xanthus, and visits his mother's Delos, and sets up anew his 
dances, and around the altars in a mass the Cretans and Dryopes revel, 
and Uie painted Agathyrsi ; he himself steps along the ridges of Cyndius, 
^nd with a pliant wreath gracefully confines his flowing hair, and with 
a circlet of gold entwines it ; his weapons rattle on his shoulders. No 
less lightly than he i£neas .went along; g^race as bright as his beams 
forth on his Heroic countenance. When they arrived among the high 
mountains and trackless thickets, straightway the wild goats driven down 
from the brow of the rock ran along the ridges ; in another direction the 
stags scour over the open plains, and unite in crowded flight their dusty 
bands, and leave the mountains. But the young Ascantus in the heart 
of the valleys exults in his spirited horse, and now passes these, now 
those in his career, and longs for a foaming wild boar to be {^ranted to 
his prayers amon^ the cowardly herds, or for a tawny lion to come down 
from the mountains. Meanwhile the sky' is filled with tumult and ter- 
rible roar; then comes a storm of mingled rain and hail; and the 
Tyrian attendants in disorder, and the Trojan vouths, and the Dardan 
grandson of Venus have fled to shelter hither and thither throughout the 
Selds. Dido and the Trojan chief light upon the same cave: the torrents 
pour down from the mountain. . Both primaeval Earth and Juno that waits 
upon the bride |^ve the sign « fires flash in the firmament that acknow- 
ledges the marriage, and the Nymphs cry aloud oh the topmost height 
That day was the first that was of death, and the first that was of misery 
the source; for Dido is neither any longer influenced by a regard for 
appearance or reputation, nor any longer thinks of a clandestine love : s^e 
calls it wedlock; behind this name she screens her frailty. 
173 — 197. Description 0/ Fame. She spreads abroad the disgrace of 
Diao, and excites the anger of king Jarbas, 
Immediately Fame begins to traverse the mighty cities of Libya, 
Fame who is surpassed in swiftness by nothing else that is bad; she 
grows by her restless motion, and gathers vigour as she speeds along ; 
small through fear at first, presently she exalts herself towards heaven, 
and stalks along the ground, and hides her head amid the clouds. 
Her the Earth her mother, exasperated with wrath against the gods, 
brought forth, as they tell, to be the youngest sister of Coeus and 
Enceladus, with nimble feet and rapid wings, a monster frightful, huge ; 
who, for every feather on her body, has as many wakeful eyes beneath, 
(wondrous to tell) as many loud tongues and mouths, as many ears 
that she pricks up to listen. By ni^bt she flies between heaven and 
earth, through the gloom, with buzzing wings, nor droops her eydids 
in soothing sleep ; by day she keeps watch, perched either on the very 
top of a house, or on high towers, and contmually terrifies great cities, 
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being as firmly attached to what is false and wrong, as she is a mes- 
senger of truth. She at that time began to fill the nations with manifold 
report, exulting in it, and to repeat alike fact and fiction; how that 
iEneas has come, sprung from Trojan blood, to whom as a husl^md 
fair Dido deigns to be united; that now with one another thev are 
passing the whole length of winter in slothful excess, unmindful of 
ueir kingdoms, and enslaved by shameful passion. This the loadied 
goddess pours abroad into the mouths of men. Straightway she directs 
Eer career to king larbas, and fires his soul with her words, and piles 
up motives for his wrath. 

198—237. larbas the son of Jupiter Ammon prays to Jove to revenge 
kirn for the disdain of Dido, Mercury is bidden to command jEneas 
to quit Carthage* 

He, the son of Ammon by a ravished Libyan Nymph, set up to 
Jupiter in his broad realms a hundred vast temples^ a hundred altars, 
and had consecrated the undying .fire, the everlastmg watcher of the 
sod% and a ground rich with the blood of victims, and threriiolds 
flowery with various garlands. And he, finantic in soul and fired by 
the bitter rumour, is said, before the altars, in the midst of the holy 
gods, to have addressed to Jove many a humble prayer with hands 
uplifted: ''Almighty Jove, to whom the Maurusian people, when they 
feast on their enibroidered couches, now pour out in homaze the libation 
df wine^ dost thou behold this? or is it without cause that we dread 
tiiee^ my father, when thou hurlest thy thunderbolts? and do aimless 
flashes amid the clouds terrify our souls, and tumultuously roar at 
landom ? A woman, who, when wandering in our territory, founded at 
a price a little town, to whom we granted a strip of coast for culti- 
vation, and whom we made the lady of .the land, has rejected marriage 
with us, and has received into her realm i£neas for her lord. And 
now that Paris, with his effeminate train, his chin and oiled hair bound 
up with the Mseonian turban, enjoys his plunder ; we bring gifts to 
pies which are thine forsooth, and guard a glory which is nothing." 
he was uttering such prayers, and clasping the altars, the Omni- 
•tent heard him, and directed his eyes to the royal walls and the 
fcrs forgetful of their better fame. Then he thus addresses Mercury, 
and gives him this commission : ** Go now, my son, summon the Zephyrs, 
^Rnd downward {^lide upon thy wings, and address the Dardan chief, 
who now loiters m Tyrian Carthage, and records not the cities granted 
him by fate, and carry down my command through the fleet breezes. 
His beauteous mother did not promise us that he would be such as 
this, nor is it with this purpose that she has twice rescued him from 
the warriors of Greece; but she promised that it would be he who 
would rule "italy, big with empire, and fierce in war, who would hand 
down a race from the ancient blood of Teucer, and bring all the world 
beneath his sway. If the glory of such high fortunes has no power 
to itir him, and ne does not for himself, for his own renown, t^uce in 
hand the task, does he, being a father, grudge his Ascanius the citadel 
of Rome? What are his plans? or with wbaX «iicm!cx*^<(»l ^tc3«^\is^ 
hskgct among a i^ottile people^ and rqpixd luolC \^ K>aAnG^As^ "^x^ai^lfsi^i 
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and the Lavinian Adds? Let him set sail ; this is all ; let thi 
message." 

838 — 295. Mercury s flight to earth. He first Uzhts on Moun 
frotn thence he proceeds to CartJtage^ and delivers to ^E 
command of Jove, jEneas with reluctance begins secretly tc 
for his voyage. 

So he spoke ; the other made ready to obey the mandat 
mighty sire; and first he fastens on his feet the winged sai 
of gold, which bear him soaring on his wings, either over sea 
as swiftly as the rushing blast. Next he Ukes his wand; w 
summons forth from Orcus pale spirits, others he sends down t< 
Tartarus ; he g^ives sleep, and takes it away, and unseals the e 
death ; strong in its power he drives the winds before him, and s 
stormy clouds ; and now, as he flies along, he descries the c 
steep sides of hardy Atlas^ who props the heaven on his to 
whose piny head, ever encircled with black clouds, is lashed 
and rain ; snow pours down and covers his shoulders ; besides, 
flow headlong down the old man's chin, and his beard is brist 
stiff with ice. Here first Cyllenius, poised on even, pinions, 
hence with all his force he shot Straight downward to the sea, 
blance like a bird, which round ^bout the coast, and about tJ 
where fish abound, flies low close to the surface of the sea. £vc 
child of Cyllene, as he'c^une from his maternal grandfather, fli 
between earth and sl^, cleaving his wav between the sand^r 
Libya and the winds.CAs soon as ever he reached on his win 
the mean suburbs of the city, he beholds iEneas laying the foi 
of fortresses and rebuilding houses : the sword he wore was 
with yellow jasper, and the mantle that hung down from his s 
blazed with Tyrian purple, a gift which wealthy Dido had ^ 
and interwoven the warp with golden thread. At once he accoi 
'^ Is it you that now are laying the foundations of proud C 
and in your fondness for a wife are building up a splendid city 
forgetful of your realm and fortunes! The ruler of the gods 
sends me down to you from bright Olympus, he who sways by 
heaven and earth, he himself bids me carry these commands 
the fleet breezes; what are you planning? or with what exp 
do you idly loiter in the land ot Libya? If the glory of su 
-J fortunes has no power to stir you, and you do not yourself, : 
■^ own renown, take in hand the task, regard the rising fortune of A 
and the promise of lulus your heir, to whom the realm of It 
the land of Rome belong by right.** When Cyllenius had utten 
words, he left the sight of man while the words were still on his ] 
vanished from the eyes far away into fleeting air. Buti£neas stra 
was struck speechless with amazement at the sight, and his ha 
on end with horror, and his words were stifled in his throat. 1 
to flee away, and leave the land he loves, awe-struck at so 
warning and the divine command. Alas what is he to do? wi 
address can be now dare to try to conciliate the frantic queei 
opening can he adopt? And now YiV^tx ilow thither he sw 
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•patches hit divided mind, and hurncs it In various directions, and 
continually whirls it through everything. As he balanced his plans, 
this seemed to be the best; he summons Mnestheus and Scrgestus 
and the valiant Serestus, and bids them silently equip the fleet, and 
muster their comrades to the shore, and get readv tneir arms, and 
disguise Uie motive for the change of scheme : he himself meanwhile, 
since the good Dido is in ignorance, and cannot imagine that so deep 
a love can be broken off, will try to discover the means to approach 
her, and the times when she can be addressed most gently, and the 
meUiod proper for his object Quickly all with joy obey his order, and 
haste to execute his commands. / 

296—361. Dido at (ma detects the purpose of jEneas. . She intreats him 
not to forsake her, jEneas pleads the inexorable command of Jove. 
But the queen divined his craft, (who can deceive a lover?) and from 
the first surmised the coming storm, distrusting even perfect safety. The 
same impious Fame brought her news that the fleet was being equipped, 
and preparations made for a voyage. Bereft of sense she raves, and nred 
with madness rushes wildly all through the city, like a Thyiad roused by 
the movinjg^ of the sacred mysteries, when the cry of Bacchus is heard, and 
the triennial orgies g9ad her to frenzy, and CitKaeron by night invites her 
with its din. At length she anticipates iCneas by accosting him with 
Aese words: ''Did you think, traitor, that you could even disguise so 
great a crime, and leave my lajid in silence? Does neither my love, nor 
the hand you gave me once, nor Dido doomed to die by a cruel death. 
keep yoa back? (Moreover arc you constructinz a fleet in the winter 
season, and hastening to sail over the deed while the winds are at the 
hdght of their rage, hard-hearted? Why, if you' were not trying to reach 
lands that belone to others, and a home that you know not, and if old 
Troy were standing, would your fleet set out for Troy over a boisterous 
sear Is it I whom yotf fly from ? By these tears of mine and your own 
plighted hand, since by my own act I have left nothing else to m^ 
wretched self, by our union,{by the marriage we have entered upoi)) \( 
I have deserved well of you in aught^ or anything of mine has been dear 
to you, pity my sinking house, and, if there is still any room for prater. 
cast aside your reSolve, I entreat you. You are the cause that the tnbes 
of Libya and the chiefs of the ^fumidians hate me, that my Tyrians are 
disaffected. You too are the cause that my chastity is lost, and former 
reputation, by which onlv I could have risen to the stars. To whom do 
you ffive me up, roe at the point of death, my guest? For this name is 
all that remains of that of^ husband. Whv do I pause? Is it till my 
brother Pygmalion demolish my walls, or the Gaetulian larbas carry mc 
away captive ? If only I had become the mother of any child by you 
before your flight, if some Uttle iEneas were playing in my palace, who, 
after aU, might reflect you in his countenance, I am sure I should not 
think mysdf utterly captive and desolate.*^ She ended: he through the 
warning of Jove Vtpt his eyes still unmovea, and with an eflbrt confined 
his pain wiuiin his heart At last he makes a shoit tc^V) \ ^^ V^w^^wksi^^ 
deny, O queen, that yoa have fully merited tUcie uUftosX.^iaaX'l^'^'^w^'^ 
power at reckoning ia words ; and I ibaXL iloX \i« wct) \a x^scdk»^ 
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Klissa at lonf? ni I remember my own 8elff at lonfr m the breath of life 
rules these limbs. I will speak shortly as the subject demands. I neither 
thought to conceal this my flight cUuidestlncly (oo not imagine it^^ nor 
did fever hold forth a husband's torches, or enter into such an alliance 
as this. Would fate allow me to lead my life according to my own 
choice, and settle my troubles at my own' pleasure, I would make the city 
of Troy my dwelling above all others, among the dear remnant of my 
people ; the proud pauacc of Priam should still stand, and my hand should 
nave founded for the vanquished a second Pergama. But now it is 
mighty Italy that Grynean Apollo, it is Italy that Uie Lycian oracles have 
bade me strive to reach : here is my love, here is my country. If the 
citadel of Carthage and the sight of a Libyan city charm you a Phoenician, 
why after this are you jealous, if Trojans settle in Ausonian land ? We 
too have a right to seek out a foreign kingdom. Me the troubled phantom 
of my father Anchises, whenever ni^ht shrouds the world with her damp 
shadows, whenever the iiery stars anse, warns in sleeps and terrifies; me 
my young Ascanius grieves, and the wrong done to one I love^ whom 
I am defrauding of the realm of Italy, and the fields given by fiUe. Now 
too the interpreter of heaven, sent by Jove himself (l call to witness berth 
divinities), has brought me commands through the fleet breezes ; with my 
own eyes I saw the god in full light entering the city, and drank in hn , 
words with these ears. Cease to kindle by your complaints both yoursdf 
and me: it is not by choice I. follow Italy.^ / 

363 — ^392. Diao bursts into an agon^ of passionate reproackuy 
All through this speech she views him with averted loolot vS&ki 
her eyes hither and thither, and surveys him from head to foot witn 
silent gaze, and thus breaks forth in rage: ^Neither was a goddesi 
your mother, nor Dardanus the founder of your race, traitorl but Cau- 
casus bristling with rugged rocks begot you, and Hyrcanian tigresitei 
gave you suck For why do I disguise my feelings? Or for whst 
deeper insults .do I curb myself? Has he sighed at my weeping? 
Has his look relented? Has he been subdued to tears, or pltlM hif >^ 
lover? What shall I say first, what next? Surely, surely, neither wi 
mighty Juno, nor the Father, the son of Saturn, behold these deeds ^ 
with impartial eyes. There is no true honour in the world Cast out ^ 
upon the shore, destitute, I took him to myself, and madly establidied |^ 
him in a share of my kingdom. I saved his lost fleet, I rescued his com- T^ 
rades from death. Alas 1 I am driven along fired by fiiries. Now die cc 
diviner Apollo, now the Lycian oracles, now^ too, sent by Jove himself* y^^ 
the interpreter of heaven bears through the breezes his horrible. com- |B>^ 
mands. No doubt such a task belongs to the gods above, no doubt such '>V 
a care troubles their tranquillity. I neither trv to hold you here, nor refute ^ 
vour words ; go, follow your Italy, wafted by the winds, make for year i^ 
kingdom o*er the waves. I at least hope, that if righteous deities have ""^ 
any power, you will drain the cup of retribution amid the rocks, and ^en; p! 
caU upon the name of Didol With black fires I will pursue vou, though.' ^^ 
1 be tax away ; and, when cold death has separated my limbs fifom my ^ 
spirit, my shade shall be with you wherever ^rou are. You shall receive ^ 
our punishment, wicked one\ 1 «Y^ Uear it, and the story of it wili' * 
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come to me through the depths of hell** With these words she suddenly 
breaks off her speech, and, sick with sorrow, shuns the daylight, and turns 
away, and withdraws herself from sight, leaving him full of hesitation 
through fear, and essaving oft to speaL The maidens take her up, and 
beur back her lifeless limbs to her marble chamber, and lay them on the 
couch. 

393 — 449^ jEneas continues to prepare his fleet for the voyage. Dido a^ain 
and again implores lUm to stay. She begs her sister to beseech htm to . 
remam at least for a short tinu; but Ann^s iutreaties are fruitless. 
But pious i£neas, though he longs to soothe and comfort her sorrow, 
and to divert her pain by his words, often sighing, and staggered in reso- 
lution by strong love, nevertheless ^begins to execute the commands of 
heaven, and revisits his fleet. Then indeed the Trojans set themselves 
to the work, and launch the lofty ships all along the shore. The keel is 
careened and floated, and they bring leafy oars, and unshaped timber 
from the forests, in their eagerness for flight. You -might observe them in 
the act of departing, and flocking out from all quarters of the city. Even 
at wiien ants, mindful of the wmter, ravage a huge heap of com, and 
ttoie it up in their abode, the black troop moves across the plains, and 
over the grass they incessantly carry in the plunder along the narrow 
way; some with all their force push on- with their shoulders mighty^grains 
of com, some keep the line together, and punish the slothful ; tho whole 
path is alive with the work. What was then your feeling. Dido, when 
voa discerned such a sight, or what sighs did vou heave, when from the 
nei^ht of vourxCitadel you saw before you the long line of the shore full 
of life, and beh^d the whole surface of the sea beneath your eyes made 
ttunidtuous with such loud clamours? Wicked love^ what is there to 
wUcfa 3rou do not drive the hearts of men? She is driven to resort again 
to tears, again to strive to win him by intreaty, and humbly to surrender 
^J^ pride to love, lest she leave any course untried, and so die in vain, 
r^ Anna, you see the busy haste all along the shore ; already the sail in- 
vites the gales, and the mariners in their joy have wreathed the stems 
with garlands. I, since 1 have been able to look forward to so cruel ai 
bb>w, shall also be able to endure it, my sister. Nevertheless, perform 
^ this one kindness for me, Anna, in my misery ; for that traitor used to 
\ cport the friendship of you alone, to intrust to you his inmost feelings ; 
(fCHL alone knew to what means and at what times be was most easily ac- 
cessible ; go, my sister, and humbly address my haughty enemy ; 1 did 
not conspire at Aulis with the Greeks to destroy the Trojan people, or 
send a fleet to Pergama ; nor have I torn from the grave the ashes or the 
spirit of Anchises, that he should refuse to allow my word^ to enter his 
deaf ears. Whither is he recklessly rushing? (Let him grant this last 
gift to his hapless lover: let him wait for an easy flight, and winds to 
waft him. I no longer ask for our former marriage, in which he has 
played me false, nor that he be deprived of his fair Latium, and forsake 
his kingdom : I crave nothing but time, a space for my frenzy to abater 
wfaeiein my fortune majr teach me whom she has vanouished to mourn. 
I be| of yon this last kmdness, pitv your sister; and^u >]^>i^GnxxNx \s^ 
1 mm repay you with the interest ot my deatiaJ* S>xOcl nitx^ ^<^^s^3M»^^^» 
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she used to make, and such the lamentations her unhappy sister bears 
and bears again to him. But he is not melted by any lamentation^ 
nor listens compliantly to any addresses; fate stands in the way» and 
heaven stops the unmoved ears of the heiou Even as when Alpine blasts 
strive one against another to tear up an oak vigorous in its ancient 
strength, blowing upon it now from this point, now from that, a creaking 
is heard, and, as the trunk is shaken, the fpliage deeply strews tiie 
ground ; the tree itself clings to the cxzf^ and as iar as it hfts its top to 
the air of heaven, so far does it extend its root to helL ^ Just so^ the bero 
is beaten upon by incessant intreaties from every point, and feels the 
pain keenly in his mighty heart: his resolve remains unshaken; the tcan 
that fall are vain. 

450—473. DitUfs despair, Hirfmagis of death. 
Then it is that napless Dido, distracted oy fate, prasrs for death ; she 
loathes to look upon the vault of heaven. To make her more oeter- 
mined to fulfil her design, and leave the light, she saw, when she was 
laying her gifts on the altar of burnt incense, (a frightful thing to t^,} 
the holy water growing black, and the wine^ as she poured it out, tumiiig 
into unclean gore. She revealed this that she had seen to no one^ not 
even to her sister. Moreover, there was in her mansion a marUe temple 
to her former husband, which she used to cherish with wondrous homase, . 
and garland it with fillets of snowy wool and festal foliage. Hence ue 
plainly seemed to hear the solemn speech and summons of her loid, iriien 
gloomy night was mistress of the world ; and oft she heard the solitary.- 
owl on her high station give forth the sad sepulchral strain^ and prolong 
her lingering uunentable cry: and moreover many a prediction ofandent 
prophets anrights her with its awful warning. In her dreams ^neas 
himself savagely drives her frantic before him ; and ever to be left all 
alone she seems, ever to be journeying without a companion on an end- 
less way, and seeking to find her Tynans in a desolate land. Like as 
Pentheus in his madness sees the troops of the Eumenides, and a twofold 
sun, and a double Thebes rise to view ; or as the son of Agamemnon, 
Orestes, driven over the stage, when he flees from his mother armed with 
firebrands and deadly serpents, and the avenging furies sit in t^ 
threshold. 

474—503. DidOf by disguisinj( her purpose^ persuades Anna to prepare 

the funeral pile. 
Therefore when she has taken the frenzy to her bosom, overpowered 
by misery, and doomed herself to die, she works out with her own heart 
the time and the means, and, addressing her speech to her sorrowing 
sister, conceals her purpose by her looks, and wears upon her brow the 
serenity of hope: ** I have discovered a plan, congratulate me, mv sister, 
to give' him back to me, or release me from my love for him. iNear the 
ocean that binds the earth, and near the setting sun, lies the remotest 
spot of Ethiopia, where mightly Atlas upholds upon his shoulder the re* 
volving heaven studded with burning stars ; a priestess from hence, a Mas- 
syllan by nation, has been pointed out to me, the keeper of the temple of 
the Hesperides, who used to eive feasts to the dragon, and guarded the 
holy boughs on the tree, sprinkling the food with dewy honey and sleepy 
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poppy. She professes to release by charms whatever minds she pleases, 
out upon others to inflict cruel pains, to stay the current of rivers, and 
turn Dack*the courses of the stars ; and she calls up by night the spirits 
of the dead. You may perceive the earth rumble beneath your feet, and 
the ash-trees come down from the mountains. I take to witness, my dear 
sister, the gods, and thee, and thy sweet self, that unwillingly I arm my- 
self with magic arts. Secretly erect, 1 pray you, a funeral pile rising to- 
ward heaven in the inner court of my house, and upon it let them lay the 
arms of the man, which the impious one left hanging in the chamber, and 
all he once wore, and the marriage-bed, the scene of my ruin ; it is my 
pleasure to destroy all that reminds me of the wicked man, and the 
priestess so instnicts me." Thus she speaks, and is silent ; pallor withal 
overspreads her countenance. Nevertheless, Anna does not believe that 
she is hiding death behind her strange rites, and does not realise such a 
pitch of frenzy, or fear anything worse than happened at the death ot 
Sychseus. Therefore she prepares what is asked tor. 

504 — 521. Dido dresses the funeral pile, ^ 
But the queen, when, in the retirement of her dwelling, the pile has 
been built up on high, huge with pine-brands and fagots of tiie ilex, 
strews garlands over the spot, and crowns it with funeral foliage : on 
the top she lays all that was his, and the. sword that he left, and his 
image, on the couch, knowing well that which was to be. The altars 
are set up around, and the priestess with loosened hair loudly invokes 
the three hundred gods, and Erebus, and Chaos, and the threefold 
Hecate, the chaste Diana of triple countenance. She had also poured 
out sprinklings of water which pretended to be of the fount of Avernus, 
and downy plants that hold the milk of black poison are sought for, cue 
with brazen shears by moonlight, and the love-charm is sought for that 
is torn away from the forehc^ of a colt at its birth, and seized before 
the dam can take it She herself, with holy meal and holy hands, beside 
the altarSj with one foot stripped of its sandal, in flowing dress, with death 
in view, mvokes the gods, and the stars that know the will of fate: next, 
she prays to every power that justly and mindfully keeps watch over lovers 
ill-matched in their unioiu 

52a — 55 J. In the silent night Dido is restless with grief and frenzy, 
Twas night, and weary bodies throughout the world were enjoying quiet 
repose, and the woods and wild waves had sunk to rest; at the hour 
when the stars are in the midst of their circling course, when every 
field is still, When beasts and painted birds, both those that haunt the 
wide waters of the mere^ and those that dwell in the savage thickets 
of the country, hushed in sleep beneath the silent nieht, soothed their 
sorrows and their hearts that had forgot their troubles. But not so 
the Phoenician wretched in soul; and never does she sink to sleep. 
or take in the night with eyes or bosom ; her pain redoubles, and htr 
love again swells up and surges^ and she is swayed by a mighty tide 
of passion. Thus uien she begins, and so she ponders with her own 
heart ; *^ Now what am I about? shall I, now tAat I «xsk. v»sr&ft^ 5^ 
back, and court- thoit that were my ftu\lot%, w^ Yi^teSc^:^ ^"^ x 
marriage among the Numidians, thoug,h 1 YiAMt ^t«^>I v^ ^>xt:^ ^^ 
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dained them for husbands ? Shall I then follow the fleets of Ilianiy and 
obey the utmost that the Trojans comnumd? Shall I do so because 
they are glad to have been once relieved by my help, and gratitiide for 
a past dttd is still cherished in their memories? But suppose that \ 
were wilUne ; who will let me do so^ or receive in his haughty ships my 
hateful seltr Alas, lost one^ are you so ignorant, anid do you notjret 
\\ realise the treachery of the race of Laomedon? What next? Shalt 1, 
all alone, accompany the exulting mariners in flight? Or shall I. en- 
circled by my Tyrians, and the whole force of my pec^le^ bear down 
upon them, and aeain force over the sea the men whom I could 
scarcely tear away from the city of Sidon, and shall I bid them unfurl 
their sails to the winds ? Nay, die, as you deserve^ and drive away 
your sorrow with the sword. It is you, that, overpowered by my tears. 
It is you, my sister, that first loaded me in my frensy with these ills, 
and exposed me to my enemy. And I was not permitted to pass a 
blameless life, like a wild creature^ freefrom wedlock, and to leave such-, 
cares untouched I My faith has not been kepL the faith I pledged to 
the ashes of Sychaeus." Such was the outburst of wailing that she ttttovd 
from her heart 

554— (85. Warned by Mercury^ jEfuas tuddenfy uts saiH 
JEnesLS on his high poop, tieing now resolved to start, was lying asleep^ 
all things being now auly prepared To him th'e form of the |^ as he 
returned in the same guise, was presented in sleeps and a second time 
seemed thus to warn him, in all poeits like to Mercury, both in voice, and 
bloom, and auburn hair, and the youthful beau^ of his limbs: ''Goddess- 
bom, can you still sleep on in such a crisis, and are you so mad at not 
to discern the immediate perils that encompass you, nor to hear the 
favourable breezes blow? She is planning within her heart craft ami 
accursed crime, now determined to die, and is waking the tossing tides of 
passion. Do you not flee hence with headlong speed, while there is yet 
space to speed away ? Soon you will behold the sea surging with ships, 
and fierce firebrands blazing, soon you will see the shore glowing with 
flames, if the dawn find you lingering in this land. Come now, br^dc ofl 
delay. A thing fickle and changeable ever is woman.** So he spoke^ and 
melted into black darkness. Then it is that iEneas, struck with alarm at 
the sudden apparition, tears himself from sleep, and urges his comrades 
to the utmost: ** Speedily awake, my warriors, and set yourselves to row; 
swiftly unfurl the sails, Lo, a god, sent from the height of heaven, again 
spurs us on to flee away in haste, and cut the twisted cables. WefoUow 
thee, holy divinity, whosoever thou art, and again with gladness obey 
thy command. Ma/st thou be with us, I pray, and aid us with thy grace, 
and send into the sky propitious stars.* He spoke, and snatches from 
the scabbard his flashing sword, and strikes the hawsers with the nadced 
blade. All are at once possessed with the same ardour; they hurry and 
hasten; the shore is deserted; the sea is hidden beneath the fleet, with 
vj^our.they dash up the foam, and sweep the dark blue sea. 
SS4—62p, Dido aescries the fleet ofJEneas as it sails away. She hnaks 
ifu/ tft/ff a passion of rage^ atii prays that Caarihage may ever be thi 
y^^ and /JU scourge of Italy. ^ 
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And now Aurora, as she left the saffron couch of Tithonus, was just 
beginning to shower fresh light upon the world. The queen, as soon as 
K ever she saw the first whitening streak of dawn, and the fleet moving 
/ onward with level sails, and perceived that the shore and harbours were 
quite deserted by the mariners, again and again striking violently her 
beauteous breast, and tearing her auburn hair: ''O Jove,** she says, 
** shall this man, this foreigner, escape, after he has mocked my realm ? 
Will ye not arm with speicd, and pursue him from all parts of the city, * 
and others at once (fraw down the ships from the dockyards ? Begone, 
fetch me firebrands qinckly, give me weapons, ply your oars. What am 
•I saying? or where am I? What madness makes my purpose change ? 
Unnappy Dido I Do your impious deeds come home to you now ? Thity 
shoula have done so if, the time that you gave him your sceptre. Behold 
the truth and honour of him, who, they say, carries with him the house- 
hold gods of his family ; of him who bore upon his shoulders his father 
worn with age. Haci I not the power to drag him away and tear his 
body in pieces and strew it o*er the waves? Could I not have slain with 
the sword his comrades, nay, Ascanius himself, and served him to form 
a feast at his father's table? But the chance of battle would have been 
doubtful It would: whom could I/doomcd to die, be afraid of? 1 could 
have carried fire into his camp, and filled his decks with flames, and 
utterly destroy^! both son and sire and all the race ; then with my own 
I lumd would have added myself to the number. O Sun, who visitest with 
' thy fires all the deeds of earth, and thou, Juno, who art the expounder 
and the conscious witness of these pains of love, and Hecate, that art 
invoked with cries by night at the crossways throughout the cities, and ye 
avenging Furies, and ye, guardian gods of dying Elissa, receive these 
words, and direct your wcn-descrvcd wrath against evil deeds, and hear 
my prayers. If it must be that his abhorred self reach the harbour, and 
swim to land, and if thus the fates of Jove recjuire, if this be determined 
and fixed, still, harassed by the war and hostility of a bold nation, driven 
* from his land, torn away from the arms of lulus, may he beg for help, 
and behold the shameful deaths of his people ; and may he not, when he 
hat submitted to the conditions of an unequal peace, enjoy his kingdom 
or the prosperity he lonc[s for ; but fall before his time, and lie uhburicd 
on tho open shore. This is my prayer, these my last words I pour out 
with my blood. Then do ye, 'I yrians, persecute with hatred his 
descendants, and all the future race, and send this as an offering to my 
ashes. Let there be no love and no league between the nations. Arise, 
some avenger, from my bones, to chase with fire and sword the Dardan 
settlers— -now— hereafter— at any time, when strength shall be given. I 
pray that shore may be against shore, sea against sea, army against army : 
may both they that live now and Uieir posterity be enemies.*' 

630—705. Th$ story of Dtdds death, ^ 

So she spoke^ and continually turned her thoughts in all directions, 

feddnff how most speedily to break off from her the light she hates. 

Then m few words sne addressed Barce the nune cA %^cd«»!^\V^^V^ 

owD ibtf lying in black ashes in her old {a^«r\«Xk^\ *^\^«n Tw>a»«^>p^^ 

Jutbertome where I stand my titter Anna \ ti^Yktt XAYwMMtveAv^i^'a^ 
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her body with river-water, and bring with her the prescribed victims and 
propitiatory offerings ; in such manner let her come : and yoi: yourself 
shade your brow with the sacred fillet It is my purpose to perform the 
sacrifice to Stygian Jove, which I have duly entered upon and prepared, 
and to put an end to my woes, and consign to the flame the funeral pile 
of him that is the offspring of Dardanus." So she speaks ; the other 
hastened her steps with an old woman's officiousness. But Dido, adl 
trembling, and wild with her savage task, rolling her blood-shot eyes, and 
with her quivering cheeks interspersed with hectic spots, and pale at the 
approach of death, rushes through the doorway of the inner portion of the 

Ealace, and, full of frenzy, mounts tlie lofty pile, and unsheathes the 
)ardan sword, a gif^ that had not been asked for such a purpose as this. 
Hereupon, when she had viewed the Troian dresses and the well-known 
couch, after pausing awhile intcars and tiiought, she threw herself upon 
the bed, and spoke her last words : " Ye dear adornments, so long as fate 
and heaven allowed, receive this spirit of mine, and release mc from these 
woes. 1 have lived my life, and finished the course that fortune assigned 
me, and now great will be m^ phantom that "will pass beneath the earth. 
1 have set up a glorious city, I have seen the walls that I have built 
myself,' I have avenged my husband, I have exacted retribution from my 
hostile brother — ^happy, auas too happy, if only the Dardan ships had 
never reached my shore I'' She spoke ; and with her lips pressed upon 
the couch, ^ Shall 1 die unrevengcd? But yet let me die,** she says; 
'*thus, thus it is mv ioy to descend into the darkness. Let the cruel 
Trojan drink in with his eyes the sight ofjthis fire from the deep, and 
carry with him the omens of my dcath.'VShe ended ; and with luch 
words still on her lips, her attendants sec her fallen upon the blade, and 
the sword recking with gore, and her hands bespattered with it. " A cry 
pjcs lip to the height of the halls ; Fame rushes wildly through the 
fri^Hitcd city. The houses resound with wailings and groans and the 
shrieks of women ; the sky reechoes with loud laments. Just as if 
Carthage or ancient Tyre had been stormed by the encm>% and was 
sinking altogether into ruins, and the furious flames were rolling through 
the dwellings of men and the temples of the gods.y Aghast was her sister 
when she heard it ; and all distracted as she hurries along, disfiguring her 
face with her nails, and her bosom with her fists, she rushed through the 
throng, and cries to her dying sister by name : ** Was this your purpose, 
mv sister ? Did you assail mc with guile? Was it this that the funeral 
pile you asked for, this that the fires and the altar were to bring mc? 
what shall be my first lament in my desolation ? Did you scorn to have 
your sister for your companion in death ? You should have invited me to 
the same doom ; the same pang dealt by the sword and the same hour 
should have despatched us both. Did I really build the pile with these 
hands, and solemnly summon the gods of our country, m order to be 
cruelly away from you when lying like this ? You have destroyed your- 
selfand me, my sisttt, and your subjects, and the senators of Sidon, and 
'our city. Bring water for her wound •, I will wash away the blood, and 
there still remains any last fluttcrVtvg )QTtax\i,\\j\VL c^\.Ocw\\.hi\,Ui my lips." 
she spoke, and had reached the to^ ol \3cvfc Vjfc^ ws^^ ^sA^^^Hs>aM^ 
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her aims around her swooning sister, clasped her in her bosom with 
fight, and strove to stanch widi her dress the black gore. The other, 
after trying to lift up her heavy eyes, sinks back again ; the sword fixed 
deep grides within her breast Thrice rising, and resting on her elbow, 
she lifted herself up ; thrice, she rolled back upon the couch, and with 
swtnuning eyes sought to find the light in the height of heaven, and, when 
she found it, sighccL Then almighty Juno, in compassion for her long 
agony and painful departure, sent down Iris from Olympus to release the 
wrestling spirit, and the limbs that are entwined around it For inasmuch 
as she was perishing neither by nature nor by a deserved death, but 
miserably before her time, and fired by sudden frenzy, Proserpine had not 
yet taken from her head the yellow lock, and consigned her lite to Stygian. 
Orcus. Therefore Iris flies down through tlie sky, all dewy on her saffron 
wings, trailing in the light of tlie opposite sun a thousand various hues, 
and takes her stand above her head ; '^ I by command bear away this 
lock holy to Dis, and release you from this body." So she sa>s, and with 
her hand severs the lock : and in a moment all warmth has fled away, 
and life faded into the winds. 



BOOK V. 

< • 

I — 54. The flames of the funeral piU of DUlo are an evil omen to the 
f Trojans on the deep. Stormy weather warns them to turn aside to 
i Sidly. 

Meanwhile iEneas was now in his mid-course o'er the sea, firm in his 
purpose, and was cutting through -the dark waves ruffled by the north 
wind, and looked back on the wzdls, which were now bright with the fires 
of the funeral pyre of unhappy Dido. Unknown was the cause which had 
lighted so great a flame; but the thought how cruel are the pains of 
a strong passion when violated, and the knowledge of what a frenzied 
wonum can do, cause the minds of the Trojans to pass through sad fore- 
bodings. When the vessels were out at open sea, and no land met the 
fight any more, but sea eveiywhere, and sky everywhere, o*er his head 
there gathered a dark storm of rain, bringing with it gloom and foul 
weather, and the wave rufHcd beneath the dsurkness. Then spake the 
pilot Palinurus himself from the lofty stern: ''Alas! why have such 
clouds o*ercast the sky? What dost thou threaten, father Neptune ?*' 
He spake, and at once bids them reef the sails and labour at their 
itrong oars, and sidewards turn the sails to meet the wind, and speaks 
thus : ** Noble iEneas, not if Jove himself would give me the warrant of 
his word, could I hope to reach Italy in such weather. The winds have 
changed, and roar across our course, as they rise from the lowering sunset, 
and Uie air is thickening into clouds. Nor have we strength to strugp^le in 
the teeth of the wind, or make head against it Since Fortune prevails, let 
ui even obey, and turn our course to her bidding. Far ofT cannot be, 1 




pious iEneas t** I too all alonf^ 
will wo have 4 »od see that in vain 70U Vry \o t&akit^Aail'diSkSs&s^*^^!^* 
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:Wiifi >our biitlb, and turn your course. Can there be a land morepleuavt 
lu IMC, or one to which 1 would rather direct my weary ships, than that 
«^lii<:li holds my friend, Dardan Acestes, and in its bosom embraces Vfae 
LHJiK:b of my father Anchiscs?" So said he; they made straight Cdt the 
iiarbour ; the favourable west-winds fill their sails, swiftly o*cr the swdli^f 
M.'a 16 borne the flecti and at last Uicy gladly turn to the familiar shorCi 
3C — ^41. ^neas is kosfitabfy reccivtd by Actstes, 
liut at a aistance on the summit of a lofty hill Acestes wonders at the 
(.0111 in^ of tlie friendly ships, and hastes to meet them : rougUj was be 
dicb&cd, armed with javelins, clad in tlie skin of an African bear ; bim a 
i lujan mother had borne to Uie river Crimisus. He was not unmindful ot 
liis sircb of old, and welcomes them on their return, and gladly entertains 
(licin with rustic wealth, and consoles the weary mariners with friendly 
aupplics. 
: 42—71. As it is the anniversary of the funeral tf Anchises^ kit Mm 
I declares he will celebrate f^asnes in konmtr of kis memar^, 

Wlicn the bri;(ht morrow put the stars to flight at the early rismg of the 

, bun, A'AiCRS summons his comrades from the whole shore to a meetings 

j diid bpcaks from the eminence of a mound : ** Noble children of Darda- 

i II ub, descendants of the mighty gods, the months have run their ooorse^ 

I uini (ht: year's circle is completed since the day that we committed to the 

I i-artli the remains and bones of my parent, the seer, and dedicated the 

{ altars of grief. And now, unless I am mistaken, the day is at hand, 

! whicli 1 bhall always keep as a day of sadness, always as one to be much 

: observed ; it was lieaven's will, we must submit This day I would keep, 

j if I were an exile in the African Syrtes, or overtaken by a storm in the 

(iiciiaa acdf or if I were in the very heart of Mycenae, yet would I 

licifiiiin iny annual vows, and duly solemnise the day by processions, and 

li>atl (he altar with its proper gifts. Now by no will of mme we are come 

even tii the ashes and Dones of my father, 1 cannot think without the pur- 

pobc uiitl ]jrovidence of heaven, and have been wafted hither and entered 

d friendly harbour. Come then, and with one consent let us gladly cele- 

hrate thib worship; let us invoke the winds; and so may my fatlicr will, 

that, when 1 have founded my town, 1 may year by year offer these sacred 

iiieb to him in a consecrated temple. Acc&tcs of Trojan race eives you 

for every bhip two heads of oxen according to the number of vessels; 

invite to your feasts the Penates of your country, and those worshipped 

hy our hobt Acestes. Further, when the ninth mom raises its genial 

li^ht for mortals, and with the beams of the sun reveals the world, Sien I 

will proi)ose for the Trojans first a contest of swift-sailing ships ; and he 

who is btrong in the foot-race, and he who bold in strength bears himself 

hotter than others, either to throw the dart or shoot with light arrows, 

and if there be one who dares to engage with the cestus of ox-hide, let 

them altogether be present, and expect to receive the prizes earned by 

victory. See that you all eschew ill-omened words, and crown your 

brow;i with leaves." 

7J — loj. As /Mey worship the spirit ofAnchises^ a harmless snake glides 
i>7^r /J^ aJiar, It is perhaps the familiar tpirii 0/ tkc Jatkcr of 
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He speaks, and puts around his templer a wreath of his mother's myrtle. 
Hdymus does the same, the same Acestes ripe in years, the same does 
the boy Ascanius, the rest of the youth follow. Then from the council 
went the hero to the mound, with many thousands, in the centre of the 
great crowd that attended. And here he duly pours in libation two 
bowls fiiU of unmixed wine, two of new milk, two of the blood of the 
victims; and scatters bright flowers, and thus he speaks: ''Hail, holy 
parent, the second time hail, ye ashes, which 1 again revisit in vain, and 
thou soul and shade of my sire. 'For heaven did not suffer me to have you 
with me in my search for the coasts of Italy, and the fields the fates ^s^ 
us, and Ausonian Tiber, whatever that stream may be." He linished his 
speech, when from the depth of the holy tomb came gliding a serpent, 
which with huge length trailed seven coils, seven folds ; gently round the 
tomb it went, passing lightly o'er the altar: blue were the streaks on its 
back, but bright spots of^gold made its scales to blaze like fire ; as when 
in the clouds the rainbow casts a thousand colours of various hue from 
the opposite sun. Amazed at the sight was i£neas. The serpent with 
long trail crawling between the bowls and polished cups just tasted the 
meats, and harmless slunk back beneath the shelter of the tomb, and left 
the altars where he had fed. Encouraged by this the hero renews the ofTer- 
ings to his fother, which he had begun ; he knew not whether to think this 
to be the Genius of the place, or the attendant spirit of his sire ; two 
sheep he sacrifices according to the rites, as many swine, as many steers 
with sable backs ; and oft ne poured wine from the bowls, inviting the 
soul of great Anchises and the spirit freed from Acheron. Moreover, his 
cotnrades, each according to their abiHty, with cheerful mind offer gifts, 
they load the altar, and sacrifice steers ; others in order set the caldrons, 
and, stretched along the grass, beneath the spits place hot burning coalh, 
and roast the entrails. 

104 — 1 23. Thi flames of the ships and captains of the vessels that start 

in the race. 

And now the long-expected day was come, and the steeds of the 
bright god ushered in the ninth mom with unclouded light, and rumour 
and the name of famous Acestes had roused the neighbouring people ; 
they crowded the shore with ioyous company, for they had come partly 
to see iEneas' men, and partly were prepared to enter the lists. There 
first, before the eyes of all and in the centre of the circus, are placed 
the gifu; sacred tripods, and chaplets of green leaves, and palms, 
the victors prize, and arms, and robes dyed with Tyrian purple, a 
talent of gold and a talent of silver ; then the trumpet from the centre 
of the mound with its notes proclaims the opening of the games. First 
enter the contest four ships chosen from the whole fleet, fairly matched with 
their heavy iMinks of oars. Swift was the Pristis which Mnestheus pro- 
pels with his spirited crew ; (soon would he be Mnestheus of Italy ; from 
nis name are called the house of Memmius :) huge was the Chimaera, huge 
its bulk, which Gyas conunands; it seems like a floating town; it the. 
Dardan youth impel with triple tier of cowers; in three banks rise the 
oars: J)ext SergestuM, from whom the house o( Sec^>^.\A& >&& ^Qasfii^>& 
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'^ borne in the mighty Centaui ; -whilst in the dark-blue Scylla comes 
' GoanthuSy from whom you are descended, O Roman Cluentius. 
' 124— 243« The course^ thi swiftness of the ships^ the various chances ^ 
I the race^ the hard won victory of Cloanthus. 

■ In the distance out at sea is a rock facing the foaming beach ; at tima 
' it is submerged and buffeted by the swelling waves, when the stormy 
' north-westers hide the stars ; in calm weather it is quiet, and rises 
abov? the still sea with level surface; a station where the cormorants 
most delight to bask. On it father i£neas placed the goal of the race^ 
I a green leafy oak as a mark for the mariners, and a point whence they 
f might know when to turn home, and to bend round in the circuit of the 
. long course. Then they choose their places by lot; and the captains 
. themselves standing on their stems are seen from afar glittering m the 
: beauty of gold and purple ; the youthful crew are crowned with wreaths of 
( poplar Icadf, stripped are their shoulders, and glitter with streaming oil 

II hey take their seats on the benches, their arms are stretched on the oars; 
intently they wait for the signal ; throbbing excitement and straining 
passion for renown draw the blood of their bounding hearts. But the 
moment the clear-toned trumpet gave forth its notes, all at once shot 
forth from their starting-places ; the shout of the marinfo strikes the 
sky; their arms are drawn to their breast, the sea is turned up, and 
lashed into foam. They plough up their furrows in time; all the water's 
surface is opened and dashed up by the oars, and three-headed prows. 
Not so rapid in the two-horsed race are the chariots, when they scour the 
plain, and pouring from the starting-point rush forward; not so eagerly 
do the charioteers urge the yoked steeds, and shake their waving reins, 
>vhile they hang forward to give their lashes force. Then the whole forest 
re-echoes to the applause, and to the shouts and zealous cries of the 
backers, the shores shut in by woods repeat the sound, the hills are struck 
and the clamour rebounds. Gyas takes the lead, and in the front skims 
o'er the waves amidst the confusion and the shouting; next Cloanthus 
follows close ; he was better manned, but his bulky boat clogged his 
speed. Next to these, at equal distance, the Pristis and the Centaur 
strive to pass each other and gain the foremost place. At one moment 
Pristis gains, then the Pristis is beaten and passed by the great Centaur, 
again they arc both level, and shoot forward with prows abreast, cut- 
ting the briny waters with their long keels. And now they neared the 
rock, and were close to the turning point, when Gyas, foremost in the 
race, victor in the midst of the billows, thus charges with loud voice his 
pilot Menoetes : "Why so far to the right, pray? hither turn your course, 
hug the rock, let your oar blades graze the cliffs to the left : let others stand 
out to sea." So said he. Mencetes feared the hidden reefs, and turns his 
prow towards the deep waters of the open main. ** What do you so far 
out? steer for the rocks, Menoetes,'' again shouted Qy^s to recall him: 
and lo 1 he looks back and sees Cloanthus close to his stem, in posses- 
sion of the water near the rock. So Cloanthus, between the galley of 
^ Gyas and the roaring rocks, just shaves the island in his course to the 
^eft, Inside Gyas, and suddenly passes xVie leader, and leaves the goal 
behind, and now he is in safe waters, TYkca tS«»^ '"'* ^^ **^^6?* **»^ 
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-fury in the young man's heart ; tears flowed down his cheeks, he forgot 
. his own honour, his comrades' safety, and pushed headlong from the high 
stem into the sea the dastard Menoetes. Himself as pilot takes his plaf% 
at the hdm, he himself is steersman, and exhorts his men, and turns the 
rodder to the rock. But heavily rose at length and scarcely from the 
deep water Menoetes ; for he was old, and he was drippine in his drenched 
ckraes: he swam to the surface of the rock, and sat down on the dry 
•stone. As he fell in, the Trojans laughed ; they laughed at the swimming 
pOoty they laugh as he vomits from his breast the briny water. Hereupon 
a joyous hope kindles in the heart of the two rearmost, Sergestus and 
Mnestheus, tnat perhaps they might pass the lagging Gyas. Sergestus flrst 
gets the foremost place, and nears the rock ; and yet he is not leading by 
the whole ^[alley's length, he is leading by half a length, half his ship 
the rival Pristis overlaps with her beak. But Mnestheus paces the deck, 
and in the midst of his comrades exhorts them, saying: '*Now, now, ply 
your oars, ye that once were comrades of Hector, ye whom in th6 last lor- 
tunes of Troy I chose for xecf followers ; now put forth that strength, that 
spirit which ye once shewed in the African quicksands, and in the Ionian 
tea* and in the running waves of Malea. I M nestheus aim not now to gain 
the prize, nor strive for victory ; and yet, if only I — but let those win, to whom 
Keptune appoints success ; to return the last of all would be ihameful : 
niy friends, succeed as far as to avoid this, and prevent such foul disgrace." 
Iney strain with all their might, and bend to their oars ; mighty arc the 
ttiokes with which the brazen ship ciuivcrs, the water slips away beneath , 
tbm short of breath they pant, their limbs shake, their lips are parched ; 
sweat courses in rivulets all oer tlieir frames. Chance, rathclr than their 
cfibrts, brought to the men the honour they coveted. For Sergi&stus, eager 
even to frenzy, turns his prow towards the rock, taking the innor side, and 
enters the dangerous channel, and there the unlucky captain stuck on the 
jutting shelves. The rocks were shaken with the shocK, the oars dashed 
against the pointed coral, and broke with a crash, the prow was driven 
in, and motionless there it hung. At once rise the rowers^ and loud 
are their shouts as they stop ; quickly they get out their iron-bound 
pikes, and sharp-pointed poles, or pick up their broken oars floating in 
the flood. But joyful is Mnestheus, his success gives him fresh energy, 
swifdv hie plies his bank uf oars, and invokes the winds, and makc^t 
straight for the waters which flow to the shore, and runs o'er the open 
main. So a dove, when suddenly scared in her cave, (for her home and 
■beloved nest is in the hollows of the porous stone,) is borne forth in 
flight towards the flelds, and in terror flaps her wings loudly in her dwell- 
ingi but soon she glides in the calm sky. and skims on her liquid way, nor 
•o much as moves her swift wings. Thus speeds Mucsiheus, and Uhir 
the Pristis of her own accord flics, and cleaves the water at the end of her 
course ; the way of the boat bears it as it skims along. And first he leaves 
Sorgestus behind, struggling on the high rock, in the shallows, while in 
vain he calls for aid, and essays how best to run with brokea <^qxv T^<s.^ 
he/oUoNv hard on Gyas and the boat CYvxmsno^ ^l\cci.^^\s^!^\>x*csd^&^ 
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his might, he presses him hard. Thereupon the shouts redouble, and all 
unite with zeal to encourage the pursuer, the air resounds with the 
tumult The one crew would be ashamed did they not keep the glory 
that was theirs, and the honour they had won, the)r would barter life for 
victory ; the others success animates ; the thought is father to the power. 
And perchance with beaks exactly matched they had divided the prize ; but 
Cloanthus stretched out both his hands to sea, and poured forth earnest 
prayers, and called upon the gods to hear his vows. ''Ye gods, whose em- 
pirc is on the main, o'er whose waters 1 now run, gladly will I on this shore 
place before your aUtars a white bull, binding myself by my vow, and will 
throw its entrails into the briny billows, and pour flowing wine." He spake, 
and his words were heard deep down beneath the waves by all the choir of 
Nereids and of Phofcus, and by the virgin Panopea ; and father Portunus 
himself with mighty hand pushed the galley in its course. It swifter than 
wind or flying arrow speeds towards land, and is safe in the deep harbour. 
244—285. jEneas gives prizes to the captains of each ship. 
Then Anchises' son, having summoned all in due form, bids the 
herald with loud voice declare Cloanthus conqueror, and crowns his tem- 
ples with a wreath of green bav, and commands them to choose as gifts 
three steers for each ship, anci wine; and gives them a weighty talent 
of silver to carry away. To the captains themselves he adds special 
presents : to the conaueror he gave a cloak with tissue of gold, round 
the hem of which in deep hue ran Mcliboean purple with a double wavy 
edge ; on it was embroidered the princely boy, who on leafy Ida hotly pur- 
sues at full speed with his dart the swift stags ; keen hunter he seemed, 
like to one panting for breath ; Jpve*s armourbcarer soaring up from Ida 
bore him aloft with his talons. The old guardians of the prince in vain 
stretch their hands to the stars, and the hounds bay fiercely towards 
heaven. But he whose merit gained the second place, to him next the 
hero gives a coat of mail ; it was listened with clasps, and had a triple tissue 
of gold ; the chieftain himself had stripped Demoleus of it, when he was 
conqueror on the banks of swift Simois beneath lofty Ilium; the captain 
is to have it to wear, an ornament and defence in battle. Scarcely could 
the servants, Phe^^eus and Sagaris, bear the corslet with its mazy twine, 
as they carried it with effort on their shoulders; and yet, in days of 
old, Demoleus clad in this drove before him as he ran the straggling 
Trojans. As the third prize the hero gives a pair of bronze cauldrons, 
and bowls of highly wrought silver, embossed with figures. And so they 
all now had their gifts, and proud of their presents were seen to go, 
their temples bound with purple ribbons, when, with much effort cleared 
from the cruel rocks, with oars lost, disabled and crippled, with one tier, 
Sci'^eotus brtut^rlit ulon^ hiii U'^lloy, in forlorn plight amidst the mocking 
crowd. So oft a snake has been surprised on the causeway of a road ; 
a brazen wheel has passed over it obliquely, or with heavy blow some 
traveller has left it crushed and half dead ; in vain it tries to escape^ trail- 
ing its long body ; in its upper coils it is still flerce, its eyes glare, it raises 
kse)f, and lifts its hissing neck ; its lower part, disabled by the wound, 
sail clogs its speed, as it struggles vrliVv its knotty tail, and twists itself 
yjJio its own fofds0 Such was the oaia^ft >nVOci ^nVvOci ^iafe ^\r>{ slowly 
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moved ; and yet it hoists its canvas, and enters the harbour's mouth with 
full sails. iCneas gives Seigestus the promised present ; for the prince 
is thankful that the ship is saved, and his comrades rescued from the sea. 
'So he gives him a slave, skilled in the work of the loom, Minerva's art ; she 
came m>m Crete, her name was Pholoe, she had two sons at her breast 
286—^61. Ths footrace* The mutual affiection of Nisus and Euryaliu. 
Nuus loses the race himself but wins it for hisfrietut. JEneas is 
again generous beyond his promises, 

S0| this contest ended, pious iEneas goes to a grassy plain, which 
hills with winding woody vales enclosed on every side^ in the midst of 
which was the circus of a theatre ; the hero of many thousands went 
in the centre of the company, and took his seat on a raised throne. 
Here, if there were any who perchance would contend in the rapid 
race, their hopes he stirs by rewards, and proposes prizes. So there 
came from all sides to run Troians mingled ym& Sicilians, Nisus 
and Euryalus foremost. Euryalus distinfpished b;^ beauty, in the flower 
of his vouth ; Nisus famed for his lovmg affection for the boy ; then 
followed next Diores, a prince of the noble race of Priam ; after whom 
came Salius and Patron together ; whereof one was an Acamanian, 
the other of Arcadian blood, of the people of Tegea ; next appeared 
two Sicilian vouths, Helymus and PanOpes, trained in the forests, the 
attendants of^ old Acestes ; many besides, whose fame is buried in 
obscurity. Then, in the midst of them, iEneas thus spake: ''Hear 
m^ words with goodwill, and gladly give them heed. Not a man -of 
-tilts list shall depart without a gift from me ; to each will I present two 
Cretan arrows with points of polished steel, and an axe to carry, 
"whose figures are of silver. To all alike there shall be this same reward : 
- the three first shall receive prizes, and have their temples bound with 
wreaths of grey olive. Let the first winner receive a horse adorned 
with trappings; the second an Amazonian quiver full of Thracian arrows, 
round which is twined a belt of broad gold, and a clasp fastens it with 
neatly-shaped jewel ; the third must go away contented with a Grecian 
helmet" So he spoke ; they choose their places ; and when they hear 
the signal, in an mstant they scour the course, and leave the starting- 
point behind : they pour forth like storm-clouds, at the same moment 
they mark the goal with their eyes. Foremost takes the lead, and far 
ah^id of all the runners Nisus springs forward, swifter than the winds 
or winged thunderbolt Next to him, but next with a long interval, 
follows Salius ; then a space is left between, and third runs Euryalus ; 
and Euryalus is followed by Helymus ; and then close to Hel>*mus lo, 
Diores ihes along, and with his foot almost treads on the heel of Hely- 
musy pressmg on his shoulder, and were there but more of the course 
left, he would shoot forward and pass him, or leave the contest unde- 
cided. And now they were nigh to the end of the course, and exhausted 
drew close to the winning pK>int, when in the slippery blood down falls 
Nisus, unlucky wight ; for it so happened some &t.e.^c% Va4 V^kxsw ^Sosss^ 
and Che hlood poured forth had drcncVved W« ^sco^tA ^xA ^n«tx^ ^gf:%sft» 
Hen thevoutb, ail but a triumphant vnivtkct, to>x\^ xtfiX. ^\K^^>^^^f^ 
bat stumbkd on tho ground which h^ ^t«i»Q^ ^s^ Vsw^^ ^'^ 
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just in the filthy slime, and in the blood of the victims. Yet he forgot 
not Euryalus, he remembered the love he bore him. . For he put himself 
in the way of Salius, as he rose amid the slippery ground ; and Salius tum<* 
bled and lay in the thickened sand. Forward springs Euryalus, a winner 
by his friend's aid, and holds the foremost place, and flies along amidst 
the applause and clamour that befriends him. Next follows Helymud, 
and then Diores, who now wins the third prize. Hereupon the whole 
assembly of the great theatre, and the presence of the ciders in tho 
front row^ is tilled with the noisy clamours of Salius ; the prize was 
wrested from him by a trick, he demands that it be restored. . The 
feeling of all supports Euryalus, and his tears that become him well, 
and merit that snews more pleasantly in a fair form. Diores backs 
him, shouting with loud voice : for he has gained a prize, and in vain 
has attained the third reward, if the first gift is restored to Salius. 
Then said father i£neas: ''Your rights remain unchanged to you, 
my lads, and the order of the prizes is altered for no one ; but I may 
be allowed to shew my pity for the bad luck of my friend who is free 
from fault.** So speakmg, to Salius he gives the huge hide of an 
African lion ponderous with shaggy hair, and paws overlaid with gold. 
Then said Nisus: 'Mf such prizes are given to the vanquished, and 
such pity to the fallen, what gifts will you give equal to the merits 
of Nisus? due to my deserts is the first prize, but the same unkind 
fate bafHcd myself and Salius." And as he spaike, he shewed his face 
and limbs disfigured with the wet slime. The good father laughed. 
at him, and bid them bring forth a shield, the workmanship of Didy- 
maon, taken down from the holy door of Neptune's temple, a spoil of the 
Greeks. With this noble gift he honours the excellent youth. 
362 — 425. The third contest^ the boxing match. Dares plays the bratr* . 
gart. Entellus^ though old in years^ eticouraged by Acestes, takes 
up the challenge. 

Next when the race was ended, and he had bestowed all the gifts, 
"Now," says he," if anyone has courage and a ready spirit in his breast,- 
let him step forth, and put up his arms with his hands bound with: 
the gauntlet." So he speaks, and proposes two prizes for the fight;, 
for the conqueror a steer with horns gilded, and wreathed with fillets ; 
a sword and noble helmet to console the conquered. Without delay,. 
forthwith Dares shews his face, a man of huge strength, and rises amidst 
the loud applause of the crowd : he was the only man who used to 
contend against Paris. He too at the grave, where lies mighty Hector,' 
smote the conqueror Butes of gigantic size, who commg forward, 
vaunted himself of the race of Amyous of Bebr>cia; but Dares stretched' 
him in the agonies of death on the yellow sand. Such was Dares,, 
who first raised his towering head for the fight, displaying his broad. 
shoulders, tossing his arms alternately fonvard, striking the air with 
blows. A champion is sought to meet him ; but no one out of all 
that crowd dares to encounter the man, or to bind the cestus on his. 
hands. So then Dares in high spirits, imagining that all kept aloot 
0-om the contest for the prize, stood beCore ,/tneas, and without further 
5e/-3r he there with his left hai\d VicVd \\i^ \i\A\^yj S^wi Vws.^ aad ibu»; 
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he speaks: ''Goddess born, if no one dares to venture on the f*cht, 
what end is there to standing here? how lohg am I to be kept dangling 
here? Order the gift to be brought forth.** At the same time all 
the Trojans shouted applause, and bade that the promised prize be given 
to the man. Hereupon Acestes severely chid JBntellus, who chanced 
to be sitting next to him on the bank of green sward : '* Entcllus, 
in days of old you were the bravest of heroes, but 'tis bootless now, 
if thou art so tame as to allow such a glorious prize to be carried off 
. without a contest ? where is now the god who trained you, your master, 
Eryxy of whom you have boasted oft to us in vain? where now your 
fame spread through all Sicily, and those spoils that are hanging in 
your halls?" He in answer said: 'Mt is not my love of fame and 
glory that is gone, driven away by terror ; but rather that my blood is 
chilled and dulled bjr the deadening power of age, and my strength 
is past its prime and is lifeless, in my limbs. If I had but the youth I 
had in days of yore, that youth in which that braggart fellow exults,. 
if I had but that, I should not have waited for a prize or that fine 
steer, to enter the lists ; indeed the gifts 1 nothing reck.* He spake, 
and straightway threw into the ring a pair of gauntlets of gigantic 
weight; in these was brave Eryx wont to bear his hands to the tight, 
and bind upon his arms the tough hide. The minds of all were thereat 
amazed; for in those gauntlets the huge hides of seven bulls were 
itiif with lead and iron stitched in. Above all others Dares himself is 
amazed, he draws back and declines the fight ; and the noble son of 
Anchbes tries their weight and turns in his hand the huge twisted 
thongs of the gloves. Then the old man uttered these words from 
his breast: ''What, if anyone here had seen the cestus with which 
Hercules himself was armed, and had witnessed the fatal battle on 
this very shore? These were the arms which your brother Eryx wore 
of old: you may see even now the stains from the blood and scat- 
tered brain : in these he stood up against mighty Hercules ; to use 
these was I trained, while a more generous blood supplied me with 
strength, before envious old age had sprinkled both my temples with 
grev hairs. But if Dares of Troy declines to use these our arms, and 
such be the judgment of pious ifeneas, and Acestes, who urges me to 
this contest, approves of it, let us make the light fair : for your sake 
I waive the gauntlets of Eryx, lay aside your fear, and do you take off 
your Troian cestus.** He spake, and from his shoulders threw back his 
double cloak, and stripped the huge joints of his limbs, his huge long 
and brawny arms, and took his sund a giant in the midst of the arena. 
Then the father of his people, the son of Anchises, brought forth gauntlets 
of equal size, and bound tne hands of both with fairly matched gloves. 
436--484. Thi combat. Entellus provts victorious, jEneas gives prizes 

to both ths boxers. 
Straightway either combatant took his stand rising on tiptoe un* 
daunted, lifting his arms upwards into the air. Standing at their height, 
they draw their heads far backwards to escape the blows, and mingle 
hands with hands, and provoke the fight ; XV ota Ni«& ^^ >w^^fix 
man ia quickaeu ct foot, and relied on hi% ^o^SOcl^ .>2&it ^"Odax ^xc^^'i 
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in limbs and giant nixc: but his stifif knees trcinble and totter, and 
a painful panting breath convulses his sides. Many are the fruitless 
blows which the combatants aim at each other, many echo on tibeir 
hollow sides, or sound loudly on their chests; often do their hands 
play round the ears and temples, their cheeks rattle under the heavy 
thumps. Heavily stands Entellus, and steady with one single eflfort 
just eludes the blows, onlv by moving his body, and b^ the quickness 
of his eye. But Dares is like one who attacks a lofty city with engines 
of war, or in arms beleaguers a fort on the mountain, and tries this 
and that approach, and skilfully surveys all the ground and presses 
the place hard with varied assaults, but all in vain. Entellus rises 
to strike a blow, and shews his right hand, and lifts it on high ; the 
other foresaw the descending stroke, and slipped aside, and with active 
body instantly withdrew. Entellus wasted his strength on the air, and 
untouched by blow, of himself, with heavy frame fell heavily at once to the 
earth with huge weight, as oft a hollow pine torn from its roots falls 
suddenly either on Erymanthus, or on lofty Ida. Then rise with zeal 
for their champion both the Trojans and men of Sicily : the shouts rise 
to the sky ; first up runs Acestes ; the old prince pities his old friend, 
and raises him from the ground. The hero, not dispirited nor daunted by 
his fall, with fresh vigour returns to the fight ; passion kindles his 
strength, shame and the consciousness of merit give fire to his force ; 
and furiously he drives Dares headlong o'er all the plain ; redoubling 
his blows with either hand in turns. Delay there was none ; no respite; 
as thick the strokes as the hailstones, when a storm rattles on Uie 
roofs ; even so, with blow close upon blow, did the hero ever with both 
his hands batter and pound Dares. Then father iCneas would not 
suffer his fury to go funhcr, and forbad Entellus to rage in the fierce- 
ness of his wrath, and put an end to the fight, and rescued weary 
Dares, and thus speaks: '^ Unhappy man! How could such mad- 
ness possess your soul? Do you not feel your strength ill-matched, 
nnd heaven opposed? So yield to God." He spoke, and with his word 
separated the combatants. His faithful comrades bear to the ships 
Dares, as his weak limbs shake, and as he tosses his head on either side, 
and vomits from his mouth clotted gore and teeth mingled with the 
blood : when called, they receive the sword and helmet ; the prize 
and bull they leave with Entellus. Then the conqueror, with spirits 
high overflowing, proud of the bull, said thus : ^ O goddess bom, 
and ye Trojans, learn, what strength I had in my frame when young, 
and from what a death ye save and rescue Dares." He spoke, and 
stood confronting the bull, which stood there, the prize of the fight ; 
then drew back his hand, and directed the hard ccstus just between 
the horns, rising to the blow, and dashed the glove on the bones, 
and smashed the brains. Laid low, lifeless, quivering, falls on the 
ground the ox. He o'er the body utters these words: **This is a 
better life that I offer to thee, Eryx, as a substitute for Dares : here 
^'ictorious I lay aside my cestus and my art" 
4Ss-^544. 7 ne fourth contest^ the trial of archery. A dove is fastened to 
a /isj^A.masl^ Th first archer hiU the iiiast^tKe secoivd cUouw^Af 
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itring^ the third shoots the bird when free in the air. The arrow 0/ 
Aeestes catches fire in the sky^ an omen of future events. 
This done, straightway i£neas invites any who may be willing to 
contend with swift arrows, and offers prizes ; and with his own stalwart 
land raises a mast from the galley of Sergestus, and fastens on high to 
the lofty pole a fleet dove with a cord tied round it, as the mark for their 
ftrrows' point The archers flock together ; then a brazen helmet receives 
the lots thrown into i^; and flrst before all comes forth the turn of Hip- 
poeoon, son of Hvrtacus; his backers applaud; next comes the name ot 
Mnestbeus, he who iust now was victor in the race of ships, Mnesthcus 
crowned with wreath of green olive ; third was Eurytion, your brother, 
Orioriouf Pandarus, who once when commanded to disturb the treaty 
did first shoot your arrow into the Grecian host. Accstes* name re- 
mtiiied last at the bottom of the cs^ue ; Accstes ventured, though old, 
to essav young men's work. Then did the archers with stalwart strength 
tkl bend their curved bows, each as he best could, and draw the arrows from 
m their quivers ; and first through the sky from the twanging string did the 
"" viow'of the youthful son of Hyrtacus cleave its way, whizzmg through the 
light air; on it flies; it is fixed in the wood of the confronting mast 
The mast shook thereat, and the terrified bird fluttered her wings, 
^iiiile aH around sounded with loud applause. Next keen Mnestheus took 
hit stand, and drew his bow, and aimed high, then at the same moment 
(Srected eye and arrow; and yet the unlucky archer failed to hit the 
q(| bird itsdf with his arrow ; he cut the knot and linen bands, which fast- 
t\ ened Uie foot of the bird suspended from the lofty mast : the dove fled 
k| speeding towards the air and dark clouds. Then quickly did Eurytion, 
n & from the first he had his bow ready, and his arrow on the string, call 
'/ upon his brother to hear his vows ; and he takes his view of the dove 
iiiich was now rejoicing in the open firmament, and as it was flapping its 
wings he pierces it beneath the dark cloud. Down it falls lifeless, and 
leaves its spirit amid the stars of heaven, and, as it descends, brings with 
it the arrow fixed in its body. Acestcs alone was left, and he had lost the 
prize; yet he shot his shaft into the air aloft, for the father of the people 
displayed at once his skill and twanging bcw. Thereupon a sudden 
prodigy appears, destined to prove a mightv presage; a great result 
shewed its truth, and seers alarmed the world, as they foretold that the 
omen pointed to a distant time. For as the reed flew, it caught fire in 
watery clouds, and marked its course by flames, and, as it consumed, van- 
ished into thin air; so often shooting stars fall from the heaven, and as 
thev fly trail behind them their length of hair. Amazed were Sicilians 
and Trojans, and doubtful in their minds, and prayed to the heavenly 
Powers ; nor did great i£neas refuse the omen, but embraced Acestes, 
who was glad at uie sight, and loads him with noble gifts, and speaks 
thus : *^ Accept Uiese presents, my father ; for the great king of Olympus 
shews by these auspices his will jthat you should receive a special reward. 
Yoa shall have the gift which once belonged to my agecl sire himself, 
a goUet graven with figures ; Cisseus of Thrace otvcc ss^sn^ xWc^xfif) l^di&bsx 
Ancbifes^ a noble gift, that he should rectWe \\. ^^ ^^ xcAXfiAircs^ ^^^ 
pie^ c£hi§ affecuosL^ Thus he spkke, 8Ad\AXk<dAV>»x^xD;^^'«'^ 
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wreath of. green bay, and proclaims Acestes as first victor above all the 
rest. JNoi: did good Eurytion envy him for the prize by which he was 
preferred, though Eurytion alone had brought the dove down from the 
neight of heaven. With the next ^fts he is honoured who cut the line, 
with the last he who hit the mast with the flying arrow. 
545—603. The gains of Troy* Augustus loxied this game* Theevolu* 

tioiis of the Trojan boys are like the intricacies of the Labyrinth^ or the 

gambols of dolphins. So end the games* 

Hut father iEneas, the games not being yet ended, summons the son 
of Epytus, the guardian and companion of the boy lulus, and thus speaks 
into his trusty ear : '*Go quickly,** he says, ''and say to Ascanius, that if he 
has his boyish troop ready witn him, and has arranged the manoeuvres of 
his horses, he should lead forth his companies in nonour of his grand- 
father, and display himself in arms.** He nimself commands that 2ISL the 
people who had poured into the long circus withdraw, and leave the 
plain open. Forth, ride the boys, and in a line before the presence of 
their sires shine on their curbed steeds ; as they pass alon^, all the youth 
of Sicily and Troy admire and applaud. All have their hair closely 
bound in due form with a wreath of trimmed leaves; each bears two 
darts of cornel wood tipped with iron shaft ; some on their shoulders wear 
poh'shed quivers ; on tne upi>er part of their breast there passes o*er the 
neck a pliant necklace of twisted rings of gold. There are three troops 
of riders, and each company has a captain riding; each captain is fd* 
lowed by twelve boys, who glitter in tne divided band, under leaders 
of equal age. The first troop of boys in high spirits was led by a little 
Priam bearing the name of his grandiire ; he was your noble son, Polites, 
destined to give a new race to Italy; he rides on a Thracian steed, 
piebald with white spots ; the pasterns of its forefeet were white, white 
was the forehead it shewed when it pranced on high. The second was 
Atys, whence the Latins of the Attian house drew their descent ; a little 
boy was Atys, loved in his boyhood by the boy lulus. The third was lulus, 
the fairest of all in form ; he rode on a Sidonian steed ; beauteous Dido 
gave the horse as a memorial and pledge of her affection. The rest of the 
youth are borne on Sicilian steeds, the gift of old Acestes. The Trojans wel- 
come with applause the youths, whose hearts flutter with excitement; with 
joy they gaze on them, and recognize in them the likeness of their ances- 
tors. When the boys had ridden in high spirits round the whole circuit 
of the spectators before the eyes of their relations, then with a shout the 
son of Epytus gave the expected signal, cracking his whip. They rode 
about in equal divisions, and broke up into three parts, separating their 
troops, and, when summoned back again, they wheeled rouna and charged 
with lances levelled in rest. Then other courses backwards and forw;^ds 
do they begin, facing one another with a space between, and intertwined 
circle after circle, whilst they wage in arms the likeness of battle ; and 
sometimes they expose their backs in flight, sometimes they turn their 
darts in a charge, or march together in peaceful line. As *tis said m the 
days of old, the Labyrinth in lofty Crete had a path woven with dark walls, 
^nd a puzzling bower full of doubt with a thousand zigzag ways, where 
n ■ maze, hard ta . discover and hard to tcxtace. confused the marks set by • 
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him that would trace it. So the sons of the Trojans at a gallop interlace 
their courses, and weave in sport a maze of flight and combat ; like dol- 
phins, who, as they swim through the watery main, cleave the Carpathian 
•or Libyan sea, and play through the waves. This manner of exercise 
and these games Ascanius first repeated, whilst girding with walls Alba 
Longa, and taught the Prisci Latini to celebrate them, even as he him- 
self when a boy, and the Trojan youth with him, had learnt them ; the 
Albans taught them to their children; from them in succession mighty 
Rome received the games, and retained the ancestral custom ; and even 
now the game is caJled Troy, and the boys are called the Trojan troop. 
Thus far were the sports celebrated in honour of the holy sire. 
604—^9^ But sorrow follows mirth, Juno sends down Iris, who^ taking 
a human form, fills the Trojan matrons with a weariness of their 
ondless voyagings. They set fire to the ships, jEneas hastens to 
the shore. In answer to the prayer which ne offers in his extremity 
Jove unds rain. The fleet is saved. 
But here first Fortune changed, and was fickle to her faith. Whilst 
they pay these annual rites to the tomb by various games, Juno, 
daughter of Saturn, sent Iris from heaven to the Trojan fleet, breath- 
ing winds to help her flight ; many were Juno's plans, and she had 
not yet glutted her ancient hate. I'he messenger, the maiden goddess, 
hastened on her way alone a rainbow of a thousand colours ; seen by no 
man down she speeds swiftlv along her path. At once she sees the great 
throng, and surveys the shore, and sees the harbour lonely, and the 
ileet unguarded. But far away on the lonely beach the. Trojan women 
apart were weeping for the loss of- Anchises, and all together were 
ever gazing on tne main, and still they wept '*Alasl what seas, and 
how much ocean still remains for us weary women I" So did they all 
say. What they pray for is a home ; they are tired of toiling o*er the 
deep. So Iris, not unskilled in mischief, throws herself into the midst, 
and lays aside the face and robe of a goddess ; she becomes like Bcroe ■ 
the aged wife of Doryclus of Tmarus ; for she was once of famous race, 
and had children now no more ; thus transformed, the goddess mingles 
with the Trojan matrons. ^ O wretched women,** she said, **■ whom Grecian 
hands did not drag to death by the sword beneath your country's walls I 
Unhappy race, for what destruction does fortune reserve you? The 
seventh summer is now in its fall since the destruction of Troy, whilst 
we are borne o'er seas, o'er all lands, o'er many an inhospitable rock, 
measuring the stars in our course, whilst o'er the mighty main we 
pursue Italy that ever flies from tis, and are tossed by the billows. 
Here are tne territories of Eiyx your prince's brother, here is Acestes 
for a host ; who forbids our founding walls, and giving our citizens a 
town? O my country, and ye Penates in vain rescued from the foe, 
will no walls ever be called Trojan again? shall I see nowhere a new 
Xanlhui and Simois like Uie rivers Hector once loved? Come then, 
and with me bum these unlucky ships. For during my sleep the 

ghantom of the prophetess Cassandra seemed to put in my^'hand 
uming torches : said she, ' Here look for Troy, here is a hotae Coc 
you.' The time U come to act; delay not Xo oYx^ %>\Ocl Oitax Y^t^'^^^&N 
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see here are four altars of Neptune; the god himielf tapplics us 
with brands and courage to use tkem.* She spake^ and first MaU with 
fury seized the burning torch to destrmr the ships, and lifted hear hand 
on high, and with an effort brandished tne flame^ and hurled the brand. 
Inflamed are the minds and amazed the hearts of the dans^iters ol 
ilium. Here one, of all the company the eldest, Pyigo by name^ 'nurse 
to many princes, sons of Priam, tnus spoke : " Matrons, tlus is no Beroe 
before us, this is no Trojan wife of borjrdus : mark the proofii of a 
beauty more than human, mark her elowing eyes ; see how she breathes^ 
what a countenance, what tones of voice she has, what a nit as she 
walks. I myself at the beginning of the rites parted from Beroe^ and 
left her sick, grieving that she alone ^-9% absent from the pious duty, 
and could not pay to Anchiaes due offerings." So she Sfuke. But the 
matrons, perplexed at first with eyes of evil import gazed at the ships, 
and were divided in doubt between their fond love of the land iriim 
they were safe, and the kingdom whither they were caOed by ^Hea- 
ven*s will: when sudd«ilv the goddess rose through the sky with 
poised wings, and cleft her way on the wide aroi of a rainbow. 
Then inded amazed at the portents, and driven by frenzy, they raise 
an universal cry, and bring the fire from the hearths in the houses ; 
while some rob the altars^ and throw together leaves and twigs and 
brands. As a horse speedmg with slack reins, so rages Vulcan vtx the 
benches and the oars and the painted stems of fir. Eumelus hem 
the news to the tomb of Anchises and the seats of the theatre^ that 
the ships are set on fire ; they look round, and with their own eyes 
see the dark ashes rise in a cloud. And foremost of all Ascanins, just 
as he was leading the evolutions of the riders, even then on his steed 
keenly rides towsuds the fleet now in confusion ; his frightened guard- 
ians could not stop him. ''What," cried he, 'Ms this strange mad- 
ness in you? what now, what is your purpose, alasl my wretched 
countrywomen ? no hostile ships, no unfriendly fleet you bum, you bum 
your own hopes. Look at me, I am your own Ascanius." He took off 
and threw down his helmet before him, which he wore when he was 
waging in sport the mimic war. Thither hastens ^Eneas too, and the 
Trojan bands together. But the matrons fly scattered along the shore 
hither and thither, and steal away to the woods or anv cavems they can 
find ; they repent of their attempt, and hate the light, and their heart 
is changed, and they know their friends again, and the spirit of Juno 
is cast forth from their souls. But not on that account did the flames 
of the conflagration lay aside their untamed fury : beneath the damp oak 
smoulders the tow, breathing forth a slow column of smoke, and the fire, 
spreading gradually, devours the keels, and destruction makes its way 
down the whole hull of the ships : in vain is the strength of the heroes, 
and the streams of watet poured on the flames. Then pious iEneas 
tore his garment from bis shoulders, and called on the gods for help, 
and lifted up his hands: ''Almmhty Jove, if thou dost not vet utterly 
hate all the Trojans to a man, ii the mercy thou usedst to shew of old 
still regards humzxi woe, grant, Father, that the fleet may escape from 
be /lames even dow, and rescue t]he &\«Eito Yiksy^ qC Troy from doom : 
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or do thoa, (which alone U left for me,) with the blow of thy thunder- 
bolt strike me down to death, if such are my deserts, and here destroy 
roe with thy own right hand." Hardly has he uttered this prayer, 
when a shower is |)oured forth, and a murky -storm rages unrestrained, 
and with the thunder the steep hills tremble, and 3ie level plains ; 
down rushes from the whole sky a tempestuous deluge, pitchv black 
with rain and cloudy south-winds ; the water from the sky nils the 
ships ; the half-burnt planks of oak are drenched ; until all the fire 
is put out, and all the snips, except four, are saved from destruction. 
700 — 718. Nautes coumels jEtuas to Uavi tki old and fainthearted in 

Sicily, 

But father iCneas, shocked at the sad misfortune, hither and thither in 
his breast ever ponders mighty shifting cares : should he settle down in 
Sicilian fields and forget his destiny, or should he strive to reach Italian 
coasts. Then aged Nautes, a man whom above all others Tritonian 
Pallas had taught, and made him renowned for deep lore — such were the 
answers Pallas oft gave him, that he might know wiiat the mighty wrath 
of heaven portended, or what the fated chain of events required And so 
he then comforted iCneas with these words, and thus began: ''Goddess 
bom, whither the fates draw us on, or draw us back, thither let us follow ; 
come what may, by bearing we can vanquish all our fate. You have a 
firiend in Trojan Acestes of the race of the gods ; take him as a partner in 
your counsels, a willing sharer in your cares ; to him entrust those who 
are too numerous, now you have lost these ships, and those who are tired 
out by your great enterprise, and your fortunes ; pick out the aged, and 
matrons weary of the sea, and whoever you have with you a feeble and 
timorous throng ; let them find their town in this land, for they are now ex- 
hausted. They will call the city Acesta by a name derived from your friend." 
719 — 745. The spirit of liis father appears itt a vision of the nighty and 

gives the tante advice, and further tells him to come and see him in 

Elysium, 

His spirit was stirred by this counsel of his old friend, and then indeed 
is his mmd distracted by every care. And dark night had mounted in its 
car to the summit of the heaven ; when it seemed to him that from above 
glided down the phantom of his parent Anchiscs, and suddenly uttered 
these words: ''My son, once dearer to me than life, so long as life 
remained, my son, persecuted by the fates of Ilium, by Jove's command 
I come hither; Jove from thy fleet drove the fire, and at last looks on • 
you with pity from the height of heaven. Obey the advice, for it is very 
^ood, which old Nautes now gives ; the chosen youth, hearts of courage, 
.take with you to Italy. A hardy race, roughly trained, has to be subdued 
by you in Latium. Yet first approach the nether home of Dis, and 
through deep Avemus go to meet me, my son. For, believe me, impious 
Tartarus holds not me, nor the sad shades of death, but I dwell in Ely- 
sium amid the pleasant companies of the good. Hither will guide you 
the holy Sibyl, when you have shed the blood of numy black cattleJ 
Then shall you learn all your line, and your destined city. And now, 
farewell; damp night rolls onwards in her central course \ and «<xv\v(\ll 
jihe cruel ri$ing tun i^reathc on me with Vu% i^d&ldtitL %\fift^ "^^.^ ^'^i^i^ 
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and vanished like smoke into the thin air. iEneas said: ^Whifher 
rushest thou so soon ? Whither dost thou hurry? Ftom whcmi fleest thou? 
or who tears thee from my embrace?* He spake, and awakens the dying 
embers and the slumbering fircL and humbly worships the Lar of Pcr- 
gamus, and the inmost shnne or ancient Vesta, with aoly cake of meal, 
and ceuser full of frankincense. 
746—761. Sergista is founded; a timpU to Venus is huiU om Etyx. 
Straightway he sends for his comrades; and specially for Acestes, and 
tdls them what is Jove's command, and the counsd of bis dear iatherp and 
what is now his own settled purpose. They quickly close with his plan ; 
nor does Acestes decline to do what he enjoms. They enrol the matnms 
in the new town, and |)art with those who wish to stay bdiihd, souls that 
have no craving for high renown. They themselves repair their bencbeiL 
and replace the oaken planks of the ships, which the flames had halt 
consumed; they make for their vessels new oars and cordage; a scanty 
band, but hearts of valour vigorous in war. Meanwhile iEneas marks 
the city's walls with a plough, and apportions the houses by lot ; he bids 
this be a second Ilium, and these places a new Troy. Trojan Acestes 
delights in his kingdoin, and solemnly inaugurates his forum, and 'gives 
laws to his chosen senators. Then on the summit of mount £1 
sacred shrine, which seems near the stars, is founded to Venus of I 
and a priest is appointed, and a holy grove of wide extent jdanted 
the tomb of Ancnises. 

763 — 778. Thefislings of the nuUrons are changed. TMey sorrow wkm 

jEneas sets sail. 
And now all the people had feasted during nine days, and due tdBenofn 
paid on the altars ; the sleeping winds had laid the waves to rest, and ue 
wind blowing fresh invites them again to the deep. Loud is the lamen- 
tation heard along the winding shore : they linger in mutual embraces 
night and day. And now the very matrons, the very men, to whom the 
face of the deep seemed so rouglu and its very deity mtolerable, are will- 
ing to go, and bear every toil of voyage. Them good i£neas comforts 
with friendly words, and with tears commends to his kinsman Acestes. 
He next bids three bullocks to be sacrificed to Eryx, a lamb to the Tem- 
pests, and that the cable of each ship be loosened in succession. He 
himself with his temples bound with leaves of trimmed olive, standing 
apart on the prow, holds in his hand a bowl, and casts the entrails into 
the briny waves, and pours the flowing wine. A wind rising from the 
stern speeds them on their way. With emulation his comrades lash the 
sea, and sweep its surface. 
779 — 824. Venus begs Nepiutte io give the fleet a safe ^sage. Neptune I 
promises safety to alt but one. The sea is caltn^ and the god | 
attended by his retinue of Tritons atid Nereids. 1 

But Venus meanwhile distressed by care addresses Neptune, and utters • 
these complaints from her breast : ''Juno's fierce wrath and unrelenting 
heart force me, Neptune, to descend to the humblest prayers. For no 
length of time, no piety can appease her, nor will she bend to Jove^s com- 
mand, or to the fates, and cease from troubling. Not content with utteriy 
iestroyipg the city out ^ the very Yieaxi oC v^a nation of Phrygia by iicr 
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cruel hatred, nor with dragging it through every suflferine, she still per- 
secutes the remnant of Troy, the very ashes and bones of the ruined race. 
Let her find out^ if she can, good reasons for such fury. Thou thyself 
canst bear me witness what a tumult she lately stirred up in the African 
waters. She mingled every sea with the sky, in vain relying on the storm 
of iColus. The radm in which she thus dared to act was thine. So 
[ wickedly she hath driven to frenzy the matrons of Troy, and foully burnt 
' the ships of the Trojans, and by the loss of the fleet has forced them to 
\ leave comrades on a strange land. For the rest of the voyage I pray, per- 
' mit them to sail safely o*er the waves, permit them to reach Lauren clan 
' Tiber, if my prayers are lawful, if those walls are granted by the fates." 
Then die son of Saturn, the lord of the deep sea, thus spake : '* There 
is every right, Lady of Cythera, for thee to trust in my realm, from it thou 
derivest thy race ; I deserve too thy faith. Often have I checked its fuiy, 
and the mighty ra^ of sky and sea. Nor less on land, as I can call 
Xanthus and Simois to witness, has been my care for thy son iCneas. 
That day when Achilles pursuine the terrified bands of Troy dashed them 
against the walls, and consignedto death many thousands, and the rivers. 
choked with corpses roared as with grief, and Xanthus could not find his 
way, and roll his stream out into the sea ; on that day ^neas met the 
strong son of Peleus ; the odds of strength and gods were against thy 
son ; but I rescued him in a hollow cloud, and that, though I wished to 
level to the ground the walls of perjured Troy built by my own hands. 
Now also the same purpose contmues mine ; away with fear. Safe will 
he reach the harbour of Avemus, as thou wishcst One only will there be, 
; whom he will lose in the flood and miss ; one life will be given as an atone- 
ment for many.'' When with these words he had calmed the breast of 
the goddess, and given her joy, the Father yokes his horses to his chariot 
of gold, and puts in the mouth of his steeds the foaming bits, and with 
his hands slackens all the reins. Lightly flies the god o*er the surface of 
the level sea in his axure car. The waves subside, and beneath the 
thundering axlctrce the swelling plain of the waters lies smooth, and the 
stormy clouds fly from the firmament Then the manifold forms of his 
retinue are seen, huge monsters of the deep^ and the ancient band of 
Glaucus, and Palemon son of Ino, and the nimble Tritons, and all the 
host of Phorcus ; the left side of the chariot is held bv Thetis, and Melite, 
and the maiden Panopea,and Nessee and Spio and Thalia and Cymodoce. 
825—87 1 . The god of Sleep brings drowsiness over Uu eyes of the faith' 
ful Palinurus, tie falls into the sea. jEneas turns pilot himself 
sorrowing for his lost comrade. 

Here' the mind of i£ncas long anxious is thrilled by the soothing 
Ticissitudcs of jo^: he bids all the masts quickly to be raised, and on the 
sailyards the sails to be stretched. All at once veered the sheet, and 
loosened the bellying canvas to right, to left ; at once they all turn up and 
down the tall ends of the sailyards ; favouring breezes bear the fleet along^ 
Foremost before them all Palinurus led the close line ; with an e>'e to him 
. the rest were bid to direct their course. And now damp night had just 
reached the centre of its course in the heavens*, xYi^ «^\»t\%\xe.Ock»^ ^^ 
ihar bMidseati beaeatb the oars had relaxed tiitv \va]l^% Vu53^\e.'t«^n»^^ 
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when liriitlv from the stars of tiie sky elided down the god Sleeps and 
parted the dusky air, and separated the shades of night, flying straif^fat to' 
you, Palinurus ; to you he Drought a fatal sleep, and yet you did not 
deserve this: on the high stem the god took nis seat, in shi^ 13ce. 
Phorbas, and uttered these words : ** Palinurus, son of lasus, the sea of 
itself bears on the fleet ; steadily blow the breeses ; the hour is meant for 
repose. Rest your head ; and let your weary eyes steal from tolL I mysdf 
for a short time will do your duty for you." To whom Palinurus speiks, 
scarcely raising hi» eyes: ''Would you bid me not know the look ana calm 
waves of the tranquil sea? Would you have me believe in sucha monster? 
Why indeed should I trust i£neas to the treacherous gides, I who hxtt 
: been so often deceived by the cheats of a serene sky?" So he said, and 
I holding fast and dingine to the helm, he never let go his hold, and kept 
gajLxiiz up to'the stars. When lo 1 the eod waves o'er his temples a bough 
I drencned with* Lethe's stream, and, as he lingered, relaxed hii swimming 
' eyes. Hardl]^ had. the sudden slumber just unnerved his limbs, when 
Somnus, leaning over, broke oflTpart of the stem, and pushed helmsman 
with his helm headlong into the waves; in vain the pilot called often on 
his comrades. The god flew as a bird soaring into thin air. But not the 
less the fleet speeds safely on its course o*er the fiace of tbe sea, and 
according to the promise of Neptune is bomc securely on. And now, 
driven onwards, it was just nearing the difls of the Sirens ; once Uiey were 
hard to pass, and on them bleached the bones of many men ; there hoarsely 
roared tne rocks resounding with the restless sea: when the father of his 
people observed that his ship had lost its pilot, and floated uncertainly; 
and so with his owu hands he guided it o'er the waves all night long^ 
while still he often groaned, for shocked was his soul at his friencfs sad 
fate: ''Alasl too muchi did you believe the sky and tranquil deep; un- 
buried will you, Palinurus, lie on an unknown coast." 

BOOK VI. 

1—33. JEneas lands in Italy at Cuma^ attdgoes to consult thi Sibyllim 
oracle. Description of tki sculpture on tin doors of thi tsmpU of 
Apollo* 

So he speaks with tears, and gives his fleet the reins, and in time 
glides in to the Euboean shores of Cumae. Seaward they point the prows ; 
then with biting tooth the anchor makes fast the ships, and the curving 
keels fringe the beach. The throng of youths spring forth with ardour 
on the strand of Italy ; some search for the seeds of flame that lie hidden 
in the veins of flint ; some scour the woods, the tangled haunts of wild 
beasts, and shew the streams they have discovered. But pious iEncas 
goes towards the citadel which high Apollo commands, and the distant 
cell of the awful Sibyl, a vast cavern ; for her mighty mind and soul the 
Delian seer inspires, and reveals the things that are to be. Presently 
they enter the groves of Trivia, and her golden house. Daedalus, as tra- 
dition tells, when fleeing from the realm of Minos, having dared on rapid 
wings to trust himself to the sky, along the unwonted path floated on to 
tAe cold North; and at last, poUed'vci sat^ ie&\fid above the Chalddian 
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ciudd. Restored to earth here tint, be dedicaied to thee, Phcebni 

the oarage vi hit winn, and founded a mighty temple. On the panels < 

[ the door U wrought tbe death of Andro^eoi ; next, the people of Cecrap: 

'biddeit to pay a« a yearly tribute (oh piteous dooml) the bodies of levc 

of their sons: die urn it let; the lot* are drawn. On the opposite aid 

the land of Crete, riiinf; out of the lea, form* the counterpart ; here i 

portrayed the cruel paision for the bull, and the craft of Pasiphae's lovi 

, and the mixed iMue, and the Minotaur, the offsprine of double lih^ 

VtbeRCtwdofaccunedwedlock; here is described that famous bewildenn 

^^Snannoo, and the maie that cannot be disentangled: albeit Uxdalui 

^ through pity for the queen's deep passion, himself made dear the pun) 

and wiDcUnn of the house, guiding with a thread the darkened slept c 

, Theteus. You too, Icarus, would fill a large place in to great a maitct 

y I piece, did grief allow il Twice he had etsaynl to work out in gold you 

; nil i twica tank the faihei't hands. ' 



inteAiltmpU, SMt/ttU Ik* intpiraHail ojlhi^d. 
Ana 10 they would have gone on to survey closely all thiugl ii 
•ion, had not Achates, who had been sent on before, now arrived, : 



with him the priestess of Phccbus and Trivia, Dciphobc the child oi 
Glancut. who Ifaui tpeakt to the prince: "This hour docs not call foi 
^r^itt like those; now it were best to sacrifice seven bullocks of a herd 
that never felt the yoke, and at many ewe* duly chosen." When she had 
Ihut addressed .Cneas, (and hit men delay not to perform the offering she 
commands,) the priestess summons the Trojans into the lofty temple 
The vast side of the rock ot Cumse is hewn out into a cavern, whither a 
hundred broad approaches, a hundred doorways lead; from whence 
tpring as many cries, tbe retponsci of the SibyL The^ hod reached the 
entrance, when says the virgin : " It 'is Ibe lime to inquire your dettiniet | 
the god] behold, the godr While thus she spoke before the portal, all 
at once her look and ner colour were changed, her locks became disor- 
dered ; then her bosom heaves, and wildly swells her heart with frantic 
rage; and her ttature teems Urger, and her voice soundt not like a mor* 
tal^ ; for she it breathed upon by the tpirit of the god, now closer to her. 
"IJo you delay to moke your vowt and prayers, Trojan iCneas?* the 
Myi; "do vou dekiy? For indeed the mighty moutht of the awe-struck 
bvaniion will not unclose liU then." iio she spoke, and held lier peace. 
An icy shudder tlirillcd through the strong nerves of the Tcucri, an" ■'----' 
prince pourt out his prayer from :he bottom of his heart. 

56—97. The prayer of Mneas. Thiprophtcy a/tht SiM. 
'Phcebui, who didst ever pity the distressful struggles of Troy, whj 
lidit point tbe Dardan shaft and hand of Paris acainsi the body o:' . " 
ddet, to many seat that encompass mighty lands have t sailed into ' 
thee Mr my guide, and have reached the far remote Mastylian tribes, 
tbe field* the Syrtet fringe; now at last we grasp the shores of 1 
retreaiins ItaW ; thus far only may a Trojan fortune have followed ust 
b juwineet/oryeBlso to spare the pto^Yc <i\ Vci^im-*,^"!^^'^'^! 
' jmdrfeMcifr uainst whose pleature Uwim aV«>4,a.rA.'Cat\Cvfii t-rwaj 
iMofaoia. ited tiwu, moit holy ptophcvw^, \'&ci4 ■Com, Wtor.<:». j 
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fate, grant me (1 aik a kingdom that is but doe to my destinies^ that in 
. Latium the Teucri may setue, and the wandering ^pods and peraecnted 
' divinities of Troy. Then to Phoebus and Trivia I will set up jbl shrine of 
massy marble^ and ordain holydays in the name of Phoebus. Thee too a 
I solemn sanctuarv awaits in our dominions ; for there I win deposit thy 
oracles and fateful mysteries uttered for my people, and will consecrate 
chosen ministers to thee, propitious Power. Only commit not ihy re- 
sponses to leaves, lest they fly awav in disorder, the sport of ruutng 
winds ; chant them thyself 1 entreat tnee;" ' So he ended the wordf of his 
mouth. But the prophetess, not yet tamed to the will of Phoebus, raves 
furiously within her cave, striving to throw off from her bosom the mi|^ty 
god ; so much the more he strains her maddened mouth, curbing her wild 
heart, and fashions her by his controL And now the hundred Tast en- 
trances of the mansion open of their own accord, and carry to the outer 
air the response of the prophetess: ''Hail, yi»x that at last have finished 
the drcnd (langrrs of tho son I Hut more grievous perils on land remain. 
Into the realm of Lavinium tho children of Oardojius shall coitio) ivleaso 
your bosom from this anxiety; but they shall also wish that they had never 
come. Wars, horrid wars, I see, and Tiber foaming with torrents of 
blood. You will not be without a Simois, or a Xanthus, or a Doric 
camp ; a second Achilles is already provided for Latium, himself too god- 
dess-bom ; and Juno will nowhere be absent, but ever arrayed as;aUist the 
Teucri ; whilst vou, in your distress and need, what nations of Italy, or 
what cities, will you not humbly supplicate? Again a stranger-fandc^ 
again a foreign marriage, shall cause the Trojans such a world of woe. 
Yield not you to your troubles, but march more boldlv to meet them, in 
the path your fortune shall permit you. Your first road to safety, though 
you little think it, shall be opened to you from. a Grecian city." 
98 — 1 23. jEneas replies^ and begs for the help of thi Sibyl in his irrand 

to the shades, 
' In these words the Cumaean Sibyl from her shrine chants her awful 
riddles, and makes the cave re-echo, shrouding truth in darkness ; sudi is 
the curb Apollo shakes in her frantic mouth, and such the goad he works 
within her breast So soon as her frenzy is abated, and her raving h'ps 
are hushed, thus begins the hero i£neas : *^ No form of trouble that arises, 
maiden, is to me strange or unlocked for; all things I have fordmown, 
and ^one through already with m^ own heart. One thing I pray: since 
here is said to be the door of the kmg of hell, and the gloomy pool where 
Acheron overflows, may it be my fortune to pass into the sight and presence 
of my dear father ; teach thou the way, and unlock the sacred portaL He 
it was whom I, through flames and a thousand pursuing spears, bore 
away on these shoulders, and rescued from the midst of the foe: he, the 
partner of my voyage, feeble though he was, dared with me to face all the 
seas, and all the frowns of ocean and sky, beyond the strengUi and por- 

^, tion of old age. He too it was, who with pravers used to enjoin upon me 

humbly to address thee, and visit thy threshold. Both son ana lather 

pity, propitious Power; for thou canst do all things ; and it is not in name 

only that Hecate has made thee mistress of the groves of Avemus. If 

OipbeuB could summon the spirit of bAft>»\d!^«txoii^ in his Thraciaa lyxe 

yrn. • ^>^ 
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and tuneful strings ; if PoUux ransomed his brother by dying for him in 
turn, fluod so often goes and comes back along the path, — ^whv should I 
speaJc of mighty Theseus, why of Alcidcs? my descent also is from sove- 
reign JOVCt" 

' 1 24— 1 55. Thi Sibyl instructs jEmas to find ths golden bought that will 
bt its sajeguarain his journey* She tells him 0/ the death of one of 
his comnMes. 

In such form was he praying, and clasping the altar, when thus 'the 

prophetess began to speak: "O you that are sprung from the blood of 

gods, Trojan son of Anchises, easy is the descent of Avemus ; night and 

day lies open the door of gloomy Dis ; but to retrace your footsteps, and 

safely reach the upper air, this is the task, this the struggle. But kw, the 

children of the gods, whom righteous love has loved, or their glowing 

virtue has exalted to heaven, have had the power. All the tract that lies 

between, forests possess, and Cocytus encircles, as it glides along with 

dark meandering. But if your mind has such deep desire, so great a 

passion, twice to float upon the Stygian flood, twice to view black Tar- 

tarus,.and it is your pleasure to throw yourself into the mad endeavour, 

learn the duties you must first perform. There lurks in a shady tree a 

bough, all golden both in leajf and pliant twig, an offering dedicated to 

the Juno of hell ; this all the grove conceals, and dim ddls of shadow 

. shut it in. But no man is permitted to enter the hidden parts of the 

I earUi, but he who has plucked from the tree its offspring with the golden 

leaves. Fair Proserpine has ordained that this shall be brought to her, 

her own peculiar ofTcring : when the first bough is rent away, another idl 

of gold succeeds, and the branch breaks into foliage of a like metal. 

Therefore search aloft with vour eyes, and, when you have found it, duly 

pluck it with your hand ; for it will of itself willingly and easily come 

away, if destiny invite you ; otherwise, you will not be able by any force 

to subdue it, nor to rend it away with the hard steel. Besides, there is 

the body of your friend lying lifeless (alas, you know it not), and polluting 

with death all the fleet ; while you are inouiring for oracles, and lingering 

in our portaL First commit him to his place of rest, and lay him m the 

grave. Bring black victims ; let them be your first propitiatory offering. 

So at last you will view the Stygian groves, and the realms to which the 

living may not pass." She spoke, and closed her lips in silence. 

1 56— 1 78. Tlie story of the death ofMisenus, 

iCneas goes on his way, with fixed gaze and sorrowful countenance, 

leaving the cave, and with his own heart ponders the issues he cannot 

see. With him journeys his faithful Achates, and paces on, possessed 

with equal grief. Many things they discussed in various talk with one 

another, who was the lifeless comrade^ what the corpse to be buried, 

that the prophetess spoke of: and so soon as they arrive, they sec 

Misenus stretched on the dry shore, cut off by an undeserved death, 

Misenus, ion of AloIus, whom no other man surpassed in mustering 

warriors, and kindlmg the soul of battle with his note. He had been 

mighty Hector's comrade ; b^ Hector's sid^ \&!& ^^>&.^E)X >^% \sa&:^^^^^^- 

spicuous by bis clarion, and his spear as vi^iX. ^dxftx >iS&\.^tnss^\ ^"^^^^ 

bad Mtripped tbe chieftain of life, the vaa\a»X Vi«^ >aa^ xaa^ V>sas*2awxs 
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companion of Dardan iEneas, following no lower fortune. But at that 
time, while he makes the surface of the sea ring with his hollow shell, 
and with his note challenges the gods to contest, Triton in jealousy (if 
the tale deserve belief,) surprised the warrior, and plunged him in the 
foaming waves amid the rocks. Therefore all were wailing around with 
loud cries, the pious iCneas above the rest Then without delay they 
hasten to perform the bidding of the Sibyl, and work with all their power 
to pile up with trunks of trees the altar of the dead, and to raise it high 
towards heaven. 

! 179— 21 1. They go into theft/rest to gatlter wood for tJie funeral pile 

I Tiure ^neas sees and plucks the golden bough. 

They go into an ancient wood, the lofty coverts of the wild beasts; 

j down comes the pitch-pine, the ilex resounds beneath the stroke of the 
hatchet, and beams of ash and oak easy to cleave are split with wedges ; 
they roU in from the hills mighty mountain ashes. i£neas also, in the 
midst of a work so busy, leads the way by inciting his comrades, and 
girds on weapons like their own. And thus he muses with his own sad 
heart, gazing on the boundless forest, and prays in these words: ''O that 
that golden bough would now reveal itself to us in this great wood I For 
the prophetess told all your story, alas, too truly, Misenus.* Scarce had 
he so spoken, when it chanced a pair of doves came flying through the 
sky, close beneath the eyes of the warrior, and settled on the green turC 
Then the great hero recognises his mother^s birds, and joyfully makes 
his prayer: ''Be ye my guides, I beseech, wherever my path may lie ; 
and speed straight your flight into the groves, where the wealthy boueh 
o'ershadows the fruitful soil ; and do thou, I pray, fail not my doubtful 
fortunes, my goddess-mother." So he spoke, and stayed his steps, 
observing what omens they bring, whither they proceed to take their 
flight They, as they feed, advance on the wing only so far as the eye 
of one who follows them can keep within its vision. Afterwards, when 
they arrive at the jaws of noisome Avemus, they fleetly rise upward, and 
gliding through the clear air, both together settle in the wished- for spot 
on the top of the tree, whence through the boughs the gleam of gold 
flashed forth distinct. As in the woods amid the wintry cold with strange 
foliage the misletoe is wont to bloom, which its own tree docs not bear, 
and to encircle with its yellow shoots the rounded trunks ; such was the 
look of the leafy gold in the dark ilex ; so the foil crackled beneath the 
gentle breeze. At once i^neas grasps and greedily breaks away the cling- 
ing bough, and bears it within the dwelling of the prophetic SibyL 
21 2 — 235 . The funeral and monununt of Misenus, 
And not the less the Trojans meanwhile wept for Misenus on the shore, 
and brought the last gifts to the unthankful ashes. First they build up 
a huge pile, rich with fagots of pine and planks of oak, the sides of which 
they intertwine with gloomy foliage, and set up in front funereal cypresses, 
and dress it on the top with glittering arms. Some quickly bring warm 
water, and caldrons bubbling with heat, and wash and anoint the body of 
the cold dead. A mournful cry is raised. Then they lay out upon the 
couch the limbs o'er which they have duly wept, and cast above purple 

robes, his well-known garments. Some xajistd ot^xVk&k shoulders the great 
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btcTy and, according to the rite of their forefathers, held with averted eyes 
the torch they applied The heaped offerings of incense bum; so do 
the meat-offerings, and the bowls oi streaming oil When the ashes 
had simk, and the flame died out, they washed with wine the remains 
and thirs^ embers, and Corynaeus covered with a brazen urn the gathered 
bones. He too thrice bore to his comrades all around clear water, 
sprinkling them with light dew from the branch of a fruitful olive, and 
pturified the warriors, and spoke the farewell words. Next pious i^n'eas 
places over him a tomb ot ponderous n^s, and the tools of the hero's 
trade, both oar and trumpet, beneath a towering hill, which now after 
him is called Misenus, ana keeps the name throughout the ages for ever. 
336—363. jEneas offers sacrijici ai tiu entrana of the cave that leads 

to hsU. Encouraged by supernatural signs, he and the Sibyl begin 

the descent, 
*■' When these duties are performed, he carries out with haste the instruc- 
tions of the SibvL There was a cavern, deep and huge with its vast 
mouth, craggy, sheltered by its black lake and forest ^loom, o*er which 
no birds might speed along unharmed ; such an exhalation, pouring from 
its black iaws, rose to the vault of heaven ; wherefore the Greeks named 
the spot Avemus. Here the priestess first sets for sacrifice four oxen with 
sable backs, and slowlv pours the wine upon the brow, and plucking the 
topmost bristles just oetween the horns, lays them upon the hallowed 
ms, to be the first offering ; calling aloud on Hecate, a queen in heaven 
and in helL Others apply the knife to the throat and eaten in basins the 
warm blood. iEneas himself sla^s with the sword a ewe lamb of black 
fleece to the mother of the Funes, and her mighty sister ; and tc thee, 

Proserpine, a barren cow. Then to the Stygian monarch he inaugurates 
an altar by night, and lays upon the flames whole carcases of bulls, pour- 
ing rich ouve oil over the burning entrails. But lo, just before the earliest 
rays of the rising sun appeared, the ground began to rumble beneath 
their feet, and the woody ridges to be stirred, and dogs were heard to 
howl amid the gloom, as the goddess drew nearer and nearer. ''Awa^, I 
pray you, away, ye uninitiated," the prophetess exclaims aloud, " and with- 
draw from all the grove ; and do you enter on the path, and quickly draw 
your sword from its sheath ; now you need courage, ^Eneas, now resolve 
of souL* So much she spoke, and full of frenzy darted into the open cave ; 
he keeps pace with his guide, as she goes onward, with no timorous steps. 

264. — 267. The invocation, 
^ VowtrSf who possess the realm of spirits, and ye, silent shades, 
and ye. Chaos ana Phlegethon, regions hushed in universal night, may 

1 be allowed to utter the things 1 have heard ; may it be granted roe, 
by your will, to unfold truths buried in the deep of the earth and in 
darkn ffff i** 

268—294. The dwelUrttn the entrance 0/ the gate 0/ hell. 
Dimly they went along beneath the lonesome night, through the 

floom, and through the empty mansions and unsubstanti^ realms of 
>is ; such is the journey in the woods through the glimmering moon- 
light beneath the unkindly beam, when Jove baa bMt\«l ^3DL^ ^ \^ 
glooov and black night has robbed the world ot V(& C!C^SMX« V&x. wss». 
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the porch, and in the opening of the Jaws of Orcui^ Grief and Avenging 
Pains have set their couch; and there {^lastly Diseases dweU^ and 
Joyless Old Age, and Fear, and Honser that impels to crim& and 
squalid Want, forms fearful to view, and Death, ana jr<nl % next Sleep, 
Death's own brother, and the bad Deligfau of the mind, and War 
fraught with dooxn, in the threshold bobre the eye; and the iron 
diambers of the Furies, and maddening Discord, nor snaky hair en- 
twined with bloody wreaths. In the midst an ehn, shadowy, vast, spreads 
out its boughs and aged arms, which common rumour says that rhfaring 
Dreams possess for their abode, and &sten beneath every leaf: and 
moreover many various forms of monstrous beasts are there; the Ctetaurs 
make their stalls in the entrance, and the Scyllas of twofiud shap^ ami 
hundred-handed Briareus, and the huge beast of Lema, with iti terrific 
hissine, and Chimxra armed with flames, the Gorgons, and the Haxpies, 
and the sh^)e of the phantom with triple boc^. Hereupon iCneas, 
alarmed with sudden pamic, hastily seizes his sword, and presents against 
them as they come the naked edge ; and had not his sage companion 
warned him that those were unsubstantial disembodied spirits, flitting 
about within the hollow phantom of a shapes he would nave mshed 
upon them, and idly struck asunder shadows with the steeL 
295—33^ Description of Charon^ and the tUad eonvtyod im kii icoL 

Thifati o/iJU nnburiid. 
Hence begins a way which leads to the waters of Tartarean Acheron. 
This flood, all turbid with its muddy stream and dreary rapids, rages 
along, and belches forth into Cocytus all its sand. A grim ferryman 
guards the waters of this river, Charon, hideous in his sjiualor; for- 
on his chin there lies a huge mass of untrimmed gray hair, his eyes 
are fixed and fiery, a filthv cloak hangs down from his shoulders by 
a knot. With his own hands he works the boat along with a pole, and 
manages the sails, and is always conveying to the shore the dead in 
his murky bark, old as he now is; but fresh and vigorous is the old 
age of a god. Hither all the throng was rushing in a tide towards 
the bank, matrons and husbands, and the lifeless bodies of valiant 
heroes, boys and unmarried girls, and youths that were laid on the 
funeral pile before their parents' eyes ; thick as the leaves fall to the 
ground m the forests, when the autumnal cold begins ; or thick as the 
birds come in crowded flight to land from the high sea, when the cold 
season drives them across tlie deep, and sends them into sunnier lands. 
There they stood, intreating to be the first to pass across, and ever 
stretched forth their hands with longing desire for the farther shore. 
But the surly boatman admits now these, now those; but others he 
thrusts to a distance, and keeps away from the brink. ^Eneas, for he 
wondered and was amazed at the tumult, ''Tell me, maiden,* he says, 
''what means the thronging to the stream? Or what is it the sjurits 
require? Or by what distinction are some compelled to leave the 
bank, while others sweep with the oar the lurid pool?" To him the 
nged priestess thus in few words replied: "Oflspnn&^ of Anchises^ au- 
thentic child of Heaven^ you behold the deep flood of Cocytus, and 
&e jnarsb of the Styx, by whose dANm\V^ ^^<& 5S2^ ^^^^ ^ swear and 
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not keep their oath. All this crowd that you behold is forlorn and 
unburied; that ferryman is Charon; these, who are borne upon the 
floody have been interred. And he is not allowed to convey them 
between the dreadful banks, and across the roaring stream, before Uieir 
bones have been laid in their place of rest A hundred years they 
roam, and flit about these coasts ; then at last they are received, and 
visit again the pool they long to win." The son of Anchises paused, 
and stayed his steps, full of thought, and pitying in soul their hard 
lot There he observes all sorrowful and destitute of the rites of death, 
Leucaspis, and the captain of the Lycian fleet, Orontes ; whom, both 
at once, when on their voyage from Troy across the tossing deep, 
Auster overwhelmed, plunging m the water ship and crew as well. 
337 — 383. Paiinurus tells yEneas the story of his death, Tlie Sibyl 
consoles him, by predicting the honours mat are to bepaidhitn in the 
country where he perisheai 

Lo, the pilot Palmurus came along, who late, in the voyage from 
Libya, while he watched the stars, had fidlen from the stem of the 
shipL and been tumbled into the midst of the waves. ^Eneas, when he had 
haraly recognised him full of sorrow in the thick darkness, was the first 
to address him thus : ** Which of the gods was it, who snatched you 
fiom us, Paiinurus, and sunk you in the midst of the main ? Tell me^ 
i I pray. For Apollo, though I never before found him a deceiver, de- 
I luded my soul by this one oracle, in that he foretold that you would 
be unharmed by sea, and reach the Ausonian shores. Is this indeed 
his faithful promise?* The other in reply; "Neither did the tripod 
of Phcebus deceive you, prince, Anchises' son, nor did a god plunge 
me in the deep. For in headlong fall I dragged down with me the 
rudder, wrenched away by mishap, with rude violence ; the rudder, which 
ly its appointed guardian, was holding steadfastly, and guiding the ship's 
course. By the savage seas I swear, that I conceived no such great 
fear for myself, as for ^our ship, lest, stripped of its helm, and violently 
bereft of its master, it might not live, while such a sea was rising. 
Three .winter nights the South wind wildly bore me on the water, 
across the boundless main ; scarcely, on the fourth dawn, as I raised 
myself upward, I caught sight of Italy from the surface of the sea. 
By slow degrees I swam towards land; soon I should have gained 
sate ground ; had not the ruthless race, while I was weighed down in 
my drenched garments, and striving to grasp with crooked hands the 
rough points of a crag, attacked me with the sword, and in their 
ignorance thought mc a prize. Now I lie at the mercy of the waves, 
and the winds' ofttimes cast me on the shore. Wherefore by the 
pleasant light of heaven, by your father, I beseech you, and the pro- 
mise of your rising lulus, rescue me from these woes, unconquercd 
prince: either cast earth upon me yourself, (for you have die power 
to do ity) and again repair to the port of Velia ; or now, if diere be 1 
any means, if the goddess that gave you bhth shews y^^ 9>nX\ ^"^"^ "^^^ 
without the will of Heaven, 1 weci^ novl w^ iSacwXXft taSik. ^« vssas^ 
ao drtad, and the Stygian pooV) Vend 70MX \^axA \ft ^«« >Ms$«ax -^ 
and auiy me with you acroM the fL^K^ ^^V^X Vol ^^aJSswX ^aan ^«^ 
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in a tranquil place of rest, at least" So had he spoken, w 
priestess thus begins: ''Whence comes it, Palinurus, that ; 
a longine so unlawful? Will you, unburiecl, view the waters 
Styx, and the Furies' grim stream, and unbidden approach th 
Cease to hope that divine destiny can yield to prayer. But 
into your memory m)r words^ the consolation of vour hard 
For your bones the ncighbounng tribes, far and wide throughc 
cities, compelled by signs from Heaven, shall propitiate, and 
a mound, and to the mound shall bring due offerings, and tl: 
shall keep for ever the name of Palinurus.'' By these words fa 
are cleared away, and his grief for awhile driven from his sc 
heart ; he is pleased with the land that is to bear his name. 
384 — ^416. CharoHf awed at tlie sight of the golden bought carrier 

and the Sibyl across the Styx, 
And so they proceed to accomplish their journey, and draw nig 
river. And the boatman, when, from the spot where they st 
marked them, from the Stygian flood, coming onward through tl 
grove, and turning their steps towards the bank, thus, before the 
encountered them with these words, and challenged them besides : 
ever you are, who advance in arms to our stream, say now wherel 
come, there, from that place, and check your step. This is the ' 
Shades, of Sleep and slumberous Night; it is forbidden to con 
bodies of the livmg in the Stygian bark. Truly it brought me no 
I admitted into my boat Alcides on his journey, and 'l*heseus, a 
thous, sprung from gods though they were, and of might invincibl 
former violentI)r pursued the sentinel of hell from the throne of tl 
arch, to bind him, and dragged him trembling hence ; the latter i 
ed to force away our queen from the bridal-chamber of Dis." In 
this the Amphrysian prophetess shortly answered : '* With us the 
such stratagem; refrain your passion ; nor do our weapons intent 
let the monstrous doorkeeper in his cave fright with his ceascU 
the bloodless shades ; let chaste Proserpine abide wiihin her unc! 
taL ^neas of Troy, renowned for piety and valour, descends, 
his sire, to the deepest gloom of Erebus. If the sight ot such hi{ 
has no power to move you, still (she discloses the bou«rh which v 
den in her dress,) acknowledge this bough." Then from its surgin 
his heart subsides. And no more than this she spoke. The othc 
ing with astonishment the awful gift of the fatal stem, which he 
afier a long space of time, turns to land his sable vessel, and dra' 
^ to the bank. Next he thrusts out other spirits, who were sitting 
the length of the benches, and clears the gangways ; withal he 
into the hull the great y£neas. The crazy craft groaned bene 
weight, and through its leaks let in a flood of marshy water. At 
the other side of the stream he lands in safety prophetess and ] 
the unsightly mire and gray sedge. 

41 7 — 425. The Sibyl stupefies Cerberus with a drugged ca 

These are the realms huge Cerberus makes ring with thebarkin 

threefold jaws, reposing his enonnous bulk in the cave that frc 

^^^« To him the prophetess, seem^\!icvax\!ci^ ^r^nts of his nee 
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to bristle^ throws a cake stupefying with its honey and drugged wheat 
He, openine wide in ravenous hunger his three throats, snaps up the prof- 
fered morso, and, sunk upon the ground, relaxes his monstrous back, and 
stretches his huge carcass throughout the length and breadth of the 
cavern. iEneas gains the passage while the sentinel is buried in sleep, 
and rapidly surmounts the bank of the flood o'er which there is no return. 
426—4^9. The inhabitants of tlu first regions of helL 

Straightway ones are heard, and wauing loud, and the spirits of infants 
weeping in the entrance of the door, whom, without sharing the sweets of 
life, and torn from the breast, the day of doom swept away, and plunged 
into untimdv death. Next to these are they that were condemned to die 
on a false charge : and these abodes are by no means assigned without 
allotment, without a judge ; Minos rules the scrutiny, and shakes the urn ; 
he convokes the conclave of the silent dead, and learns their lives, and 
the charges brought against thcnu The regions that come next in order 
are filled by a sad company, who, without guilt, have been the authors of 
their own death by violence, and sick of the light of day have flung away 
their lives. How ready they would be now, to endure beneath the height 
of the sky both penury and hard struggles! The law of Heaven forbids, 
and the unlovely marsh with its joyless flood binds them in, and Styx 
hems them round with nine circles of its stream. 

«440— 476. The Mouniitig Fields, jEneas sees Dido^ and tries in vain 
j to soothe her. 

Not far from hence the Mourning Fields are shewn, spreading on every 
side; such is the name by which they call theno. Here they whom cruel 
love has wasted away with pining pain, are concealed in secluded paths, 
and covered all round by a myrtle grove ; not even in death do their woes 
desert them. In these re^ons he descries Phsedra, and Procris, and £ri- 
phyle full of grief, pointing to the wounds dealt by her cruel son, and 
Evjaidne, and Pasiphae ; in company with them Laodamia goes along, and 
Caeneus, once a youth, a woman now, and again transformed by fate into 
her original shape. Among them Phoenician Dido, fresh from her wound, 
was wandering m a vast wood: the hero of Troy, so soon as he stood nigh 
her, and recognised through the gloom her dim figure— even as in the be- 
ginning of the month one sees, or thinks he sees, the moon uprising 
through Uie clouds — shed tears, and addressed her with the tenderness of 
love : ** Hapless Dido, were then the tidings true which came to mC; that 
you had perished, and sought w^'th the sword your final doom? Alas, 
was I the cause of your death? By the stars I swear, by the gocis above, 
and by whatever bond of honour exists in the depth of the earth, un- 
willingly, O queen, I retreated from your coast but the command of 
Heaven it was, which now compels me to travel through these shades, 
through regions overgrown with mould, and through the abyss of night, 
that forced me by its behests ; and I could not believe that 1 should by 
my departure bnng you such deep woe as this. Stay vour steps, and 
withdraw not yourself from my view. Why do you flee from mer This 
is the last time Fate allows me to speak with you." By such words 
iGneas strove to soothe her soul, burning with ^taXVi \!^<c)»m^ i&st ^«^&n 
MMd tflarittg gloomily, Bad drew tears fnm \m eyti.- ^\A) voxD^^Vtscft. 
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477~~493* ^^ abode of the heroes. The Greeks are scared at the 

of ^neas. 

Then he sets himself anew to perform the journey assigned 
And presently they reached the farthest fields, the secluded i 
haunted by those renowned in war. Here Tydeus meets him, 
Parthenopaeus famed in fight, and the pallid form of Adrastus ; 
the children of Dardanus, o'er whom many a lament had been ^ 
to heaven ; for they fell in battle ; and he sighed as he disc 
them all in long array, both Glaucus, and Medon, and Thersilc 
Antenor^s three sons, and Polyphcetes holy to Ceres, and Idaeus 
keeping his car, still his arms. Right and left the spirits surrounc 
in crowds ; and it is not enough to catch one sight of him ; it is 
joy still to linger near him, and walk with him side by sidc^ and 
the reasons of his coming. But the princes of the Greeks anc 
battalions of Agamemnon, as soon as they saw the warrior, am 
armour flashing through the gloom, began to quiver in boundless p 
some turned their backs in night, as of yore tney hurried to tiie s 
some strive to raise a feeble cry ; the shout attempted mocks their si 
tng lips. 
494—534. Atnong the heroes^ JSneas meets Deiphobus cmeiiy ffuu 

Delphobus reuUes how he was murdered on tlu night Troy 

taken. 

And now he saw Deiphobus, Priam's son, with all his body muti] 
his face cruelly mangled, his face and both his hands, and his tei 
robbed and bereft of the ears, and his nostrils lopped away by a sh 
ful stroke. It was even with diMcultv he recognised him, as he tren 
and cowered, and tried to conceal tne marks of his monstrous tor 
and i£neas, before he spoke, in well-known accents accosts 
" Deiphobus, mighty in arms, descendant of the ancient blood of Te 
whose will has inflicted upon you a punishment so cruel? Who 
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deluding Joys ; and it must be that you remember it only too well. 
When the fetteful horse with a bound o*erpassed the lofty walls o( 
Peigama, and brought in its teeming womb an armed battalion, she, in 
feigned religious damce, led around the city the Phrygian women raising 
the bacchanal cry ; she herself in their midst held a mighty firebrand, 
and called in the Greeks from the height of the citadel At that time 
], unhappy man, was within my bridal-chamber, worn with cares and 
weighed down with sleep ; and as I lay, repose, sweet and deep, and 
the very image of quiet death, lay heavy upon me. Meanwhile my 
worthy wife clears the house of all its arms, and had filched away from 
beside my head my trusty sword : she invites into the dwelling Menelaus, 
and opens to him my door, no doubt hoping that that would be a great 
gift in the eyes of her lover, and so might be blotted out the shame 
of her past misdeeds. Why do I prolong my tale? They break into 
the chamber ; withal the son of i^lus, the instigator of crimes, joins 
the Imnd. Ye gods, repay the Greeks that outrage, if with pious lips 
I pray for vengeance I But come, tell me in vour turn, what fortunes have 
brought you hither, a living man. Is it cfriven by wanderings on the 
deep you come, or at the bidding of Heaven? or what other chance 
constrains you to visit the sad and sunless abodes, the regions of 
disorder?" 
, 535-7S47. At the bidding of the Sibyl, Deiphobtts departs. 

During this exchange of talk, Aurora on her rosy chariot had already 
traversed half the span of heaven in her etherial course ; and perhaps 
they would have prolonged such converse through all the allotted time ; 
but the Sibyl at his side warned and shortly addressed him : '^ Night 
is fast coming on, i£neas ; we waste the hours in weeping. This is the 
point, where the way divides into two branches : the nght is that which 
runs beneath the battlements of mighty Dis ; along it lies our road to 
Elysium: but that on the left inflicts on the bad their punishment, 
and conducts them to Tartarus, the home of impiety." Deiphobus in 
answer; ^Lct not thine anger rise, great priestess: I will depart ; 1 
will fill my place in the number of the shades, and return to the darkness. 
Go then, go, glory of our land, enjoy a better fate than mine.* He spoke, 
and with the words on his lips turned his steps away. 
542{— •56i, jEneas itiquires the meaning 0/ a dreadful prison-house on 

the left of the path, 
i£nea8 suddenly looks round, and beneath a rock that lies on the 
left sees battlements extended wide, surrounded with a triple wall, and 
encircled by a rushing river with waves of torrent fire, Tartarean 
Phlegethon. that rolls down its channel rattling rocks. Opposite stands 
the gate of ponderous size, with pillars of solid adamant ; so that no 
mortol might, nay, not the dwellers in the sky, are strong chough to 
throw it down in war ; up towards heaven stands the iron tower ; and 
in her seat Tisiphone, with robe girt up and stained with blood, guards 
the porch by night and day, a sleepless sentinel Hence are clearly 
heard groanings and the sound of the cruel scourge ; next clanking iron, 
and dragging chains. iEneas stopped, and stood stilly at&ig,hted at the 
diii« <*WJba/ibnii« oT crime are these? TtDlinetiaaSA^cu Q»t^\iax^^ 
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the heavy punishments they feel ? What means this wail so loud, that 
rises to the sky?" 

562—627. The Sibyl describes Tartarus and its inhabitants. 
Then thus the prophetess began to speak : ** Illustrious captain of the 
Trojans, no one that is holy may tread the threshold of the wicked ; 
but Hecate, when she made me mistress of the groves of Avemus, 
herself taught me the divine punishments, and guided me through all 
the scenes. Cretan Rhadamanthus is lord of these kingdoms, kingdoms 
most severe ; and scourges guilt, and hears its story, and compels men 
to confess the commission of those crimes, which in the upper worid, 
exulting in a fruitless craft, they delayed to atone for till the late hour 
of death. Tisiphone, the avenger, armed with her whip, unceasingly 
lashes the shuddering criminals, and taunts them withal,*and with Sear 
left hand brandishing her grim serpen^ summons her ruthless sistei^ 
hood. Then at last, with a horrid sound of the grating hinge, the 
awful doors i!y open. See you the form of the watcher that sits in the 
porch? the shape that guards the threshold? The Hydra, still more 
fierce, that monster with the fifty black and gaping mouths, has its 
dwellingplace within. Then Tartarus itself yawns with sheer descent, 
and stretches down through the darkness, twice as faV as the eye 
travels upward to the firmament of heaven. Here the ancient brood 
of earth, the Titan warriors, struck down by the thunderbolt writhe in 
the bottom of the pit. Here I also saw both the sons of Aloeos, 
enormous frames, who essayed to tear down by force the mighty heaven, 
and thrust out Jove from the realms on high. I saw Salmoneus UXH 
enduring the cruel punishment that overtook him while he imitated 
the fire of Jove and the noise of Olympus. He, drawn by four horses, 
and waving his torch, throughout the nations of Greece and the heart 
of the city of Elis went in triumph, and claimed to receive divine 
homage. Fool ! to strive, with car of brass and trampling steeds of 
horny foot, to counterfeit clouds and darkness and the mimitable bolt I 
But the Almighty Father from amid thick thunderclouds hurled his 
shaft, no firebrands he, nor smoky pinewood blaze, and smote him 
headlong down with the tremendous blast Likewise one might see 
Tityos also, child of Earth the universal mother, he whose body lies 
stretched o'er full nine acres ; and the fell vulture with crooked Uaik, 
feeding on his imperishable liver, and vitals fruitful with punishment, 1 
gropes for its meal, and makes its dwelling deep within his breast, ; 
and no respite is allowed to the entrails that ever grow afresh. Why ' 
should I mention the Lapitha;, Ixion, and Pirithous? over whose h^ids , 
is hanging a black crag, every moment about to slip, and looking like I 
a rock in act to fall: lofty festal couches glitter with golden feet, and 
before their eyes a banquet is spread in kingly sumptuousness : at their 
side reclines the eldest of the Furies, and ^ forbids them to lay their 
hands on the feast, and springs up, brandishing her torch, and cries 
with voice of thunder. Here they who hated their brethren, while life . 
hsted, or struck their father, or entangled their client in a web of fraud, ! 
or who gloated by themselves over riches they had found, and gave ' 
no share to their friends, OwVio axe \}[ict ^^^ ^*^^™> ^^ largest thxongi) 
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and they who were slain for their adultery, and they who followed 
impious arms against their country, and scni[>led not to break allegiance 
to their lords, in dose prison await their punishment Ask not to learn 
what is the punishment thev expect, or in what guise of pain or in 
what doom tney arc cngulphcd: some roll along a huge stone, and 
hang with outstretched limbs upon the spokes of wheels; unhappy 
Theseus sits and will sit there for ever; and Phlc^^as in his depth 
of woe warns the world, and with loud cry speaks his counsel through 
the gloom; 'Warned by me, learn righteousness, and not to scorn the 
gods.' One sold his country for gold, and placed over it a tyrannous 
master ; for a price he made and unmade laws ; another forced his 
daughter to be his bride, and formed a forbidden wedlock: all dared 
to attempt monstrous crime, and gained the object of their daring. 
Not if I had a hundred tongues, a hundred mouths, and a voice of steel, 
could I comprise in words all the shapes of wickedness, or run over the 
names of all the punishments." . 

628—636. jEmas deposits the bough in the gateway of PluUfs palace. 

When the aged priestess of Phcebus had uttered these words, *'But 
now come," she says, ''hasten on your way, and perform the offering 
you have undertaken: let us make speed; I descry the battlements 
reared by the furnaces of the Cyclops, and the gates with their archway 
'that fronts us, where the precepts we have received bid us deposit 
this gift." She ended ; and advancing side by side along the shadowy 
path, they hurry o'er the ground that lies between, and draw nigh to 
the door. i£neas gains the entrance, and sprinkles his body with 
fresh water, and hangs up the bough in the threshold opposite. 

637—659. Elysium; its inhabitants^ and their pastimes,^ 
When at length these duties were completed, and the offering pre- 
scribed by Uie goddess performed, they came to pleasant places, and 
the smiling lawns of happv groves, and the homes of the blessed. Here 
a bright skv robes the fielas with fuller radiance and with dazzling light ; 
and they know their own sun, their own stars. Some exercise 4hcir 
limbs on grassy wrestling-grounds ; in sport the^ contend, and struggle 
on the yellow sand : some mark the measure with their feet, and sing •^ 
songs. Likewise the holy Thracian bard, in his flowing dress, keeps 
time to the music with the seven separate notes of the voice ; and 
strikes them now with his fingers, now with his ivory quill Here is the 
ancient progeny of Teucer, a beauteous race, valiant heroes, bom in 
better years, both Ilus, and Assaracus, and Dardanus the founder of 
Troy. From a distance he views with wonder the visionary arms and 
chariots of the heroes. Their lances stand fixed in the ground, and 
idl alxmt their steeds unharnessed are feeding o'er the plain. The 
ddight in chariots and arms they had when living, the care they took 
to fted their glossy steeds, attends them undiminished now they are 
laid in earth. La he observes others to right and left along the ^!raat^ 
t»nqueting, and chanting in choruft \]ht\Q^v\'?«»xu «ai&\^^^x^^S»^ 
awe of bay-trees, whence to the woM «3oon^ ^^ Viar^wf\s>BL ^»»«««»^ ^^ 
SMuiuM nuM onward through the CoitifL 

I 
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660—678. Musa£us dirtcts tJU Sifyl to Anckisis, 
Here the company of those who met their wounds in fightine for iheir 
fithcrland, and they who were holy priests, while this life Iaste<^ and they 
who were pious bards, and spoke things meet for the ear of Phc&bus, or 
who gave life refinement by the arts they discovered, and they who by 
their good deeds won the gratitude of others ; all these have their brows 
encircled with snowy fillets. Them, as they crowded round, the Sibyl 
thus addressed, Musxus before the rest ; for the largest throng make him 
their centre, and to hifai look up, as he stands above them with toweriog 
shoulders: ''Say, blessed spirits, and you, excell e nt bard, what region, 
what spot, contains Anchises? For his sake have we come hither, and 
floated o'er the vast rivers of Erebus." Then to her the hero thus in few 
words replied : ** No one has a fixed abode ; we dwell in the shady woods, 
and haunt the couches that the river-banks afford, and the meadows that 
the fountains freshen. But do ye, if such is the object of your hearts^ 
desire, pass over this ridge; and presently I will set you down on a gently 
sloping track." He spoke, and passed on before them, and from the height 
points out the shining fields: alter that, they leave the summit of the hilL 
679 — ^702. The nutting o/jEmeas and Anckisis, 
But father Anchises, deep within a verdant vale, was surveying with 
studious thought the spirits now shut up, and destined to pass into the 
li^ht above ; and chanced to be reviewing all the array of his people, and 
his beloved descendants, and the fates and fortunes of the heroes, and 
their characters and deeds of might. And he, when he saw iEneas ad- 
vancing across the grass to meet him, eagerly stretched forth both his 
hands, and tears streamed down his cheeks, and his words started from 
his lips : '' Have you come at last, and has the affection your sire has 
looked for o'ercome the difncult way? Am I allowed to gaze upon your 
face, your own, my son, and to hear and utter in reply familiar words? 
I of myself was concluding in soul and conceiving that so it was to b^ as 
I measured the seasons of time ; and my study has deceived me not. A 
pil((rim o'er lands how many, and seas how fierce, tempest-tossed by 
perils how dread, do I welcome you, my son I How much I feared lest 
the realm of Libya might work you woel" He in reply: "Your phan- 
tom, my father, your sad phantom it was, that often came before me, and 
compelled me to take my way to this portal : my fleet lies moored on the 
Tuscan brine. Suffer me to clasp your hand in mine; suffer me, my 
father, and withdraw not vourself from my embrace." As thus he spoke, 
he bedewed his face with a flood of tears. Thrice he then essayed to 
throw his arms about his neck; thrice the phantom, vainly grasped, fled 
from hift hands, as unsubstantial as the wmds, and in all points like a 
fleeting (IrcaiiL 

7"3 - 7 ^y ^'^^ river ofLethe^ and the spirits who drink its waters 
Mr.uiwhilr, in a retired vale, yEncas views a secret grove, and woods 
with lUMtlinK brnkcB, and Lethe's stream that drifts along beside those 
quiet homcii. About it unnumbered tribes and nations hovered; even 
as when in tho incdilows the bees, beneath the cloudless summer sky, 
ftcttin on flown* nf vnrinus hue, and swarm round the white lilies; all 
tho iicUl li Uuid with the hum. iGneas is startled at the sudden sight, 
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and inquires the cause he cannot tell; what yonder stream.. may be. or 
who the men that throng its banks in cro wd so great/ Then faUier 

■ Anchises » ''Souls, to whom by fate a second ^Body is due. drink beside 
the wave of Lethe's flood the waten(of indifiicrence and a long foigetful- 

\ ness^^ These spirits I have long desired mvself to tell you of^ and shew 

' ^Ifiem to your gaze, and read the catalogue of this line of my children, that 
with roe you may rejoice the more in your discovered Italy." "0 my 
father, can it be imagined that any spirits pass from hence aloft to heiven 

\ above, and return again to the cumbrous body? Whence have the hap- 
less souls so unblest a longing for the light ?** '* I will tell you myself, my 
son, and keep you not in perplexity.** Anchiscs takes up the tale, and 

I expounds each truth in order. 

724—751. Anchises expounds the doctrine of the Soul of the Universe* 
** First, the sky, and earth, and watery plains, and the moon's bright 

Shore, and Titan's star, a Spirit feeds within ; and a Mind, instilled 
rou^hout the limbs, gives energy to the whole mass, and mingles with 
the mightjr body. Thence springs the race of men and beasts, and the 
lives of winged fowl, and the monsters Ocean bears beneath his marble 
floor. Those seeds have fiery soul and heavenly birth, so far as irksome 
bodies clog them not, and earthy limbs and members fraught with death 
do not blunt their vigour. Hence is the source of their fears and desires, 
their griefs and joys ; and they catch no glimpse of heaven, in gloom 
' imprisoned and a darksome cage. Nay, even when life has left them 
wiui its latest ray^ still every ill and all the plagues of the body do not 
utterly pass out from the wretches, and it must needs be that many 
defilements long-contracted grow deep into their being in wondrous wise. 
Therefore they suffer a probation of punishment, and pay the full penalty 
of past misdeeds ; some hung aloft arc exposed to the viewless winds ; 
from some the taint of guilt is washed away beneath the boundless flood: 
we suffer each his own ghostly penance : after that, we are released, to 
range through the wide spaces ot Elysium, and possess the happy fields, 
a scanty bsuid: till a long course of time, when the full cycle is com- 
plete, has purged away the long-contracted stain, and leaves pure the 
ethexial essence, and unadulterated fire of heaven. All these, when they 
have travelled round the circle of a thousand years, God summons in 
mighty tiirong to the river of Lethe, that so, foi^getful of the past, they 
may go bade to visit again the vault of the sky, and begin without re* 
luctance to return to the body." 

753—787. Anchises shews ^Eneas the royal line of his descendants down 

to Romulus* 
So spoke Anchises, and conducts his son, and with him the Sibvl, into 
the midst of the groups and noisy crowd, and takes his stand upon 
a mound, whence he can scan them all as thev front him in long array, 
and learn their features as they come towards nim. "Come now, I will 
rehearse in my speech the renown that henceforward is to attend the sons 
of Dardanus, the descendants of the Italian line that are to be, glorious 
spirits, and fated to pass into our race; and will teach you your destinies. 
He whom you see, tne youth that leans upon a pointless lance, his lot it 
is to hold A BtatioD Dcarat to the light above*, Yie mM\^ ^<^ tox \^ T\»i. 
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to the upper air with a mixture of Italian blood, Silvius, an Alban name, 
your last child, whom late in time your wife Lavinia to you in your old 
age shall bear in the woods, to be a king and sire of kings, by whom out 
race shall be lords in Alba Longa. He that comes next is Procas, 
the pride of the Trojan people, and Capys, and Numitor, and he that 
shall reflect you in name, Silvius iCneas, alike in piety and arms re- 
nowned, if ever Alba receive him for her king. What youths are there I 
see, what mighty vigour they display, and bear brows shaded with the 
civic wreath of oak t These for your posterity shall build Nomentum, 
and Gabii, and the city of Fidenae ; these shall place upon the mountains 
the fortress of Collatia, Pometii, and the stronghold of Inuus, and Bola, 
and Cora. These shall then be names : the lands are nameless now. More- 
over the child of Mavors shall become the companion of his grandsire, 
even Romulus, whom of the blood of Assaracus his mother Ilia shall 
bear. See you how a double crest is settled on his head, and his father 
himself already marks him with his own glory for a tenant of the sky? 
Observe, my son, he will be the author, beginning from whom that far- 
famed Rome shall bound her empire by earth, her pride by heavon, and, 
one within herself, encompass with her wall seven embattled heights, 
blest in her line of heroes i even as the Berccynthian mother, with her 
crown of towen, is borne in her car throughout the cities of Phrygia. 
exulting in her progeny of gods, embracing her hundred descendants, all 
denizens of heaven, all possessors of the loSy skies. 

788 — 807. Tfu glory oftJu Julian line, and tJie praise of A ugustus. 

Now hither bend the gaze of both your eyes, regard this clan, and 
your own Romans. Here is Caesar, and all the posterity of lulus, that 
IS to pass beneath the vault of heaven. This, this is the hero, who olt you 
hear is promised you, Augustus Caesar, of deified Caesar's race, who shall 
cstablisli in Latium a second time the golden age, throughout the fields 
where Saturn once was king: beyond the Garamantae and beyond the 
Indians he shall extend his empire: there lies a land without the bound 
of the constellations, outride the pathway of the year and the sun, where 
Atlas, bearer of the sky, upholds upon his shoulder the circling heaven 
studded with fiery stars. At his foreseen approach, even now the Caspian 
realms and the land of Maeotis quake to hear the responses of the gods, 
and the mouths of sevenfold Nile are in a tumult of terror. Not even 
Alcidcs traversed so large a space of earth, although he pierced the hind 
with feet of brass, and brought peace to the groves of Er>'manthus, and 
made Lerna tremble with his bow ; nor he, the conqueror, who manages 
his car with reins festooned with vine-leaves, Liber, when he drives the 
tigers down from the towering peak of Nysa. And are we still slow by 
prowess to spread our power, and does fear forbid us to settle in the 
Ausonian land? 

808—853. The kings of Rome, and heroes of the republic. Tin pane* 

gyric of Rome. 

But who is he yonder, that bears the sacred things, distinguished 

by his boughs of olive ? I begin to discern the hoary locks and chin 

01 the kin^ of Rome, who first shall establish the city upon the founda- 

(ioij of law; he, sent from the Yi\im\A^ C\m^^, wA ». '^siwt XasA^v^ 
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sovereign sway. To him in course Tullus will succeed, who shall bztak 
the nrpose ot his country, and wake to arms the laxy warriors, and 
the troops to whom triumphs have grown strange. Close to him follows 
the somewhat boastful Ancus, even at this very time too much pleased 
with the breezes of the people's breath. Choose you also to sec the 
Tarquin kings, and the proud spirit of Brutus the avenger, and the 
fasces Jie recovered? He is the first that shall acquire the consular 
command,. and the ruthless axes; and he, the father, shall in the cause 
of fair freedom summon to punishment his sons, who strive to wake 
another war. Unhappy man I However postcritv shall deem of such 
an action, love of his country shall prevail^ and the boundless paision 
for renown. Moreover, behold yonder the Decii, and the Drusi, and 
Torquatus with his ruthless axe, and Camillus bringing back the stand- 
ards. They again, whom you see flittering in like arms, united spirits 
now, and so long as they are buned in darkness, alas! how fierce a 
war shall they wage with one another, if they reach the light of life, 
what battles and carnage shall they create I The father-in-law coming 
down from the rampart of the Alps, and the citadel of Monoecus ; the 
son-in-law with all the East in battle array to meet him t Do not, 
my children, do not make such wars familiar to your souls, nor point 
your power and might against your country*s heart; and do you be • 

• the first to refrain, you who trace ^our descent from the sky ; fling from 

I your hand the darts, my own child! Yonder hero shall triumph over 
Corinth, and guide to the height of the Capitol his victorious car, 
made famous by Achaean slaughter ; that other sliall bring to the ground 
Aigos and Ag^emnonian Myceine, and the son of i£acus himself, 

. the descendant of Achilles strong in battle, avenging his ancestors of 
Troy, and the .pollution of Minerva's shrine. Who would leave you 
unnoticed, mighty Cato, or you, Cossus? Who the line of Gracchus, 
or the two thunderbolts of war, the Scipios, twins in glory, the bane 
of Libya, and Fabricius, rich in his scanty store, or you, Serranus, 
sowing in your furrowed field? Whither clo ye hurry me all weary, 
ye Fwii? You are that greatest one of your race, who, singly, by 
delaying restore our state. Let others with finer touch beat out the 
breathing brass, (I well believe itO let them express from marble 
features that live; let them plead causes better, and with the wand 
mark out the paths of heaven, and tell the times at which the stars 
arise : make it vour .business, Roman, to rule the nations with your 
sway ; let these be your arts ; to enforce the maintenance of peace, to 

' spare the submissive^ and crush in war the proud." 
S54— 886. Tki pratsi of thi two Mareellu A lament for thiyounger's 

early death. 
So said father Anchises, and further speaks to his wondering hearers : 
^See how Marcellus advances, all glorious in the noblest spoils, and 
like a conqueror o'ertops all the warriors 1 He it is who shall set firm 
the realm of Rome, when shaken by rude commotions in the land ; 
he shall trample down beneath his horse-hoofs the Carthaginian, and 
the Gaul that wakes the war anew ; and a third time hang up the 
captured arms to iather Quirinus." And here i£aeas^ (foe walEuoi^ with 
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the hero he observed a youth of surpassing beauty and flashing arm8» 
but joyless was his countenance^ and downcast the gaze of his eyes 
''Who, my father, is he that thus accompanies the wiurrior on his 
way? His son, or some one of the mighty line of his descendants? 
How loud the applause of his companions around him I What majesty 
in himself appears I But black night with motumful shade hovers about 
his head.*' Then father Anchises Dcgins with starting tears : ** My son, 
seek not to learn your pcople^s boundless woe : him fate shall but show 
to the world, nor suffer him longer to exist Too mightv had the Roman 
race appeared to you, ye gods of heaven, had these olessings become 
its own for ever. How deep the groans of men that famous FUdn shall 
send up to the mighty town of Mavors I or what sad obsequies shadt thou, 
O Tiber, see, when thou glidest past his new-built sepulchre I hxA no 
other youth of Trojan blood shall raise to such a heis^t of hope bis 
Latin forefathers ; nor shall the land of Romulus vaunt herself so high 
in any other of her children. Alas his piety, alas his antique honour, 
and his hand invincible in war! No one would with impunity have 
advanced to meet him in arms, either when he marched on foot against 
the foe, or struck the spurs into the sides of his foaming steed, ^as, 
•hapless boyl If it may be that you break through your hard &te^ 
you shall be a Marcellus. Give me handfuls of lihes ; I would strew 
bright flowers, and plenteously, with these sifts at least honour tibe spirit 
of my descendant, and discharge an unavaiUng duty.** 
887--a>i. Anchises tells jEneas what awaits him in Itafy^ emd eUs- 
mtsses him and the Sibyl through otu of ths gates cf Slip. jEsuas 
sails to Caieta, 

So they wander al} around throughout the whole region, o^er the 
broad plains of shadow, and survey everything. And. when Anchises 
has guided his son through each one of'^ these scenes, and fired his 
soul with the passion for future fame, he next relates to the hero the 
wars which from this time he must wage, and tells him of the Laurentian 
peoples, and the city of Latinus, and how he is to flee or to face each 
difHculty. 

Twofold are the gates of Sleep ; whereof the one is said to be of horn, 
hy which an easy exit is granted to the visions of truth ; the other 
glittering with the polished whiteness of ivory : but false the dreams 
the Powers below send to the world above. Tnere Anchises with these 
words then attends to the last his son, and with him the Sibyl, and 
dismisses them by the ivory gate : i£neas makes his way to the ships, 
and joins again his comrades. Then along the straight line of the coast ' 
he sails to Caieta; the anchor is cast from the prow; the stems are 
grounded on the beach. 
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BOOK VII. 

, I — 24. The nurse of jEneas dies. Her burial at the promontory of 

Caieta iflaeta), rite Trojans pass by the shore where Circe dwells^ 

and hear the roaring of the beasts that have once been fnett. 

You too, Caieta, nurse of i£neas, gave by your death everlasting fame 

to our shores : even now your honour guards your grave, and, whatever 

£^ory it may be, the name marks the resting-place of your bones in the 

ereat land of the west. But the pious iEneas having duly performed the 

£ist honours, having raised the mound of the tomb, as soon as the deep 

sea was calm, sails onwards in his course, and leaves the harbour. The 

breezes freshen as night draws on, nor does the bright moon refuse to 

light their course ; the deep is brilliant beneath her tremulous ray. Next 

they coast along the shores of the land of Circe, where the wealthy 

daughter of the Sun fills her inaccessible groves with the music of ceaseless 

song, and in her glorious halls bums the scented cedar to give her light by 

night, and with her shrill-toned shuttle she runs through the finely-spun 

woo£ Hence were distinctly heard the angry roars of lions, as tney 

straggled against their bands, and moaned in the depth of the nijp^ht, and 

bristly boars and bears were ramping in their cages, and the forms of 

1 huge wolves were howling : all these transformed from human shape the 

j cruel goddess had, by magic herbs, clothed with the faces and booies of 

. wild Masts. Lest the pious Trojans should suffer such monstrous changes, 

and lest they should be driven thither, and land on the cursed shore, 

Neptune fillcti their sails with favourable winds, and gave them a swift 

course^ and bore Uiem beyond the surging shoals. 

35— 3a At morn the sea becomes catm^ and the Trojans quietly enter tlu 

mouth of the Tiber, 
And now the sea began to blush with the morning rays, and in the 
lofty firmament saffron Aurora shone in her car of rosy hue : when the 
winds at once dropped, and every breath of air suddenly subsided, and 
the oars labour in the lazy water. And here iCneas from the sea beholds 
a gteat grove. The Tiber divides it with its pleasant stream, a river with 
whirling eddies, and yellow with thick sand ; here it bursts forth into the 
sea; around and above were birds of various plumage, which haunting 
the banks and channel of the stream charmed the air with their song, and 
flew in the grove. The prince bids his comrades turn their course, and 
put their prows towaids the land, and gladly takes shelter in the shaded 
river. 

37—45, The poet invokes the Muse^ as he has come to the second part of 

his poem. 
Come now, Erato, aid me^ and I will set forth the kings and the crisis 
of events, and the state of ancient Latium, when first the stranger host 
moored its fleet on Ausonian coasts. Do thou, goddess, do thou instruct 
thy bard; I shail sing of dreadful wars, I shall sing of battle array, and ot 
princes driven by their passions to dreadful slaughter, and of the Etrurian 
bands^ and all Hesperia mustered for figlbSL k^QKAXxx ^t^^ t3^.^^K^ak'«3bG»». 
i^m/ soii^ a greater theme I essay. 
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46-0T06. Kinz Latinus: his daughter Lavinia, Portents of various 
kinds foretell the arrival of an illustrious stranger^ who is to do the 
son-in4aw of the king. 

Old was Latinus then, and ruled his lands and cities in long and quiet 
peace. Tradition tells that he was son of Faunus, and of the Laurentian 
nymph Marica. Picus was father to Faunus ; Faunus goes back to thee^ 
Saturn, as parent: thou wast the earliest author of the race. Latinus 
had no son, such was heaven's will, no male issue; he that was bom to 
him was taken away in early youth. One daughter alone maintained the 
hopes of his home and great house ; she was now of ag[e for marriage, 
she was of full ytzxs to be a bride. Many were the suitors who came 
from mighty Latium, and all Italy ; above all others wooed her Tumus 
famed for beauty, noble in descent from ancient forefathers ; for him the 
queen-mother was zealous with strong desire that he should be her son- 
in-law: but in the way there stood the prodigies of heaven with sundiy 
dreadful signs. A bay-tree grew in the centre of the house in its imnost 
recess, its leaves were holy, with awe it had been kept for many vcars. 
Tis said that there father Latinus found it, when he oegan to build his 
palace, and himself dedicated it to Phoebus, and from it gave the name 
Laurentian to the settlers. The highest i>oint of it was possessed by a Uiick 
swarm of bees, wondrous to tell, which with a mighty buzz flew through the 
clear sky ; their feet were intertwined, and lo! a sudden swarm hung from 
the leafy bough. Straightway said the seer : << We clearly see a foreign nexo's 
advent, a troop from the same quarter comes to the same quarters and 
lords it over the crown of the citadel*' Further, as the maiden Lavinia 
standing by her father lights the altar-fire with holy torches, she seemed 
as by a miracle to catch in her flowing locks the flame, whilst all her 
head-dress burnt with waving fire ; lighted was the hair of the princess, 
lighted was the crown, with jewels set : enveloped in smoke and wrapped 
in yellow light she scattered fire through all the palace. They said this 
was sent a portent dreadful, and marvellous in appearance ; for they 
predicted illustrious renown and destiny to the lady herself, but that to 
the nation the omen portended a great war. These prodigies disturbed 
the king; and so he goes to the oracle of Faunus his prophetic sire, and 
consults ithc groves 'neath high Albunea ; which is the greatest of woods, 
resounding with the murmur of its holy fountain, and breathing forth 
from its dark shade a strong mephitic exhalation. From this g^ove the 
nations of Italy, and all the land of CEnotria look for responses, when 
in perplexity. Hither the priest brings his gifts, and as silent night 
draws on, lies on a bed of skins and woos sleep ; then he sees many 
phantoms flitting in wondrous wise, and hears manifold voices, and enjoys 
the converse of gods, and addresses the powers of Acheron let loose 
through deep Avemus. Here too at this time father Latinus, coming for 
oracular response, offered in due form an hundred woolly sheep, and lay 
raised on their skins and on a bed of fleeces ; suddenly a voice came forth 
from the deep grove : "Aim not to unite your daughter in Latin wedlock, 
O my offspring, nor trust the marriage ready to hand ; from abroad will 
come sons-in-lsLW, who by the children of their blood will raise our name 
to the stars, grandsons of whose sIoc\lV\\!l %^^ Vki<& Mtiwerse swayed and 
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ruled beneath their feet, where'er the sun in forward and backward 
course visits either ocean.* This response of father Faunas, and warn- 
ings given in the silent night, Latinus does not keep within his lips, 
but Fame flyin|f far and wide had already carried them round about 
through the Italian towns, when the Trojan youth moored their ships on 
the grassy mound of the river's bank. 

107 — 147. The proplucy of the Harpy Celaeno that seemed so dreadfui^ 
, is fulfilled by a playful remark of the boy lulus. The haj^y Trojans 
feel ihey have reached the goal oj their wanderings, 

/EjitaA and the foremost captains and fair lulus rest their limbs 
beneath the branches of a lofty tree, and set their meal in order, and 
place their banquets on cakes of barley meal along the groimd ; so 
Jove who had foretold did now advise, and on a ground of grain they 
pile the fruits of the field. It chanced that here they had consumed 
all else, and so the want of food forced them to turn to eat their scanty 
cakes of grain, and with hands and venturous jaw to invade the circle 
of the crust, in which the fates were bound, and not to spare the broad 
squares of cake: *'Seet our tables now we devour,* quoth lulus ; nor 
said more in playful joke. That speech when heard first shewed the 
end to toil, ana no sooner was it uttered by the speaker, than his father 
caught it from his mouth, and awe-struck at heaven's will stopped his 
further speech ; forthwith he said : *' Hail, O land which the fates owe . 
me, and ye, O £uthful Penates of Troy, hail ; here is our home, this 
is our country. For my father Anchisr^s, now I recall it to mind, Idfk 
to me such secrets of fate : ' When, my son, hunger shall force you, 
driven to unknown shores in the day that your meal is short, to devour 
your tables, then may you hope for a home after weary wandering, 
and there remember first to build your houses with your hand, and 
fortify them with a rampart' This then turns out to be the hunger 
then foretold ; this is the last that awaited us, destined to put an end 
to our deadly losses. Come then, and joyfullv at the dawning light of 
the sun let us search what lands these are, who dwell therein, where is 
the city of the nation, and let us go to explore in different directions from 
the harbour. Now pour from bowls a libation to Jove, and with prayers 
invite my father Anchises, and again set cups of wine on the tables." 
So he spake, and next he wreathes his temples with leafy bough, and 
prays to the genius of the spot, and to Earth the first ot all the gods, 
and to the Nymphs, and to the streams as yet unknown; then be 
invokes Night, and the rising stars of Night, and Jove of Ida, and the 
Phrygian mother in due order, and his two parents, one in heaven, the 
other in Erebus. Thereupon the Almighty Father thrice in the cloudless 
sky thundered from on high to the left and with his own hand shook 
the cloud glowing with golden rays of light, and displaved it in the 
firmament Hereupon a sudden rumour spreads through the Trojan 
troops, of the advent of the dav on which it was fated thejr should 
found their walls. With seal they solemnize the feast, and joyful at 
the mighty omen the/ set their gobkUi vod ccorvm ^Cdasx "ws^^ ^>:^ 
gtuhinai. 
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148 — 194. When morning comes orators are sent to Latinusj the camp 
is fortified, A description of the hardy Italians^ and of the simple 
palace of the king. 

As soon as the next day arose, and visited the earth with its early 
beam, in different directions they search out the city and its territoiy, 
and the coasts of the people ; this they learn is the pool of the fountain 
NumiciuSy this river is tne Tiber, here dwell the brave Latins. Then 
the son of Anchises orders a hundred orators chosen from every rank 
to go to the august city of the king ; they were all veiled with boughs 
of Minerva's tree, and were to bring gifts to the monarch, and to sue 
grace for the Trojans. There is no delay, the^ hasten as they are 
bid, and onwards go with rapid feet. iCneas himself marks out his 
walls with a shallow trench, and lays the foundations of the place; 
and encircles his first settlement on the shore with turrets and a mound 
after the manner of a camp. And by this time the youths had finished 
their journey, and now they descry the towers and lofty houses of tiie 
Latin town, and draw near to the wall. In front of the town boys and 
young men in the early flower of life are being trained in horsemanships 
and break in horses amid the dus^ or try to stretch strong bows, or 
hurl darts of tough wood with their arms, and challenge one another 
to run and throw. Then riding forward on his steed a messenger 
reports to the ears of the aged king that mighty heroes have arrivel 
clad in unknown dress; the monarch orders them to be summoned 
within his palace^ and takes his seat in the centre on his ancestnd 
throne. A palace august, ample, supported on a hundred tall pillars, 
stood in the citadel, the royal castle of Laurentian Picus, made awfid 
by its woods and by the religious dread of their forefathers. In this 
palace the kings with happy omen used to receive their sceptre, and 
tirst bear the fasces aloft ; this house of the curias was a temple for 
them, this was the hall for their holy feasts ; in this they slew the 
ram, and here the fathers used to take their seats at the long tables. 
Further too, here were the images of their ancient forefathers in suc- 
cession, carved out of old cedar ; both Italus, and father Sabinus, who 
first planted the vine, (he still holds his crooked pruning-hook benea^ 
his statue,) and the old god Saturn, and the image of Janus, him of 
the double forehead ; these all were standing at the vestibule, and oUier 
kings from the beginning of the race, and patriots, who for their country 
had suffered wounds in war. Besides, many suits of armour were hung 
up on the door, chariots taken in war, bent battle-axes, and helmet 
plumes, and bulky bars of gates, javelins and shields and beaks, the 
spoils of ships. Picus himself the tamer of wild steeds sat there with 
the crooked wand of Quirinus, girt in his short robe, in his left hand 
he had his oval shield; whom Circe wooed possessed by passion's 
power, then struck him with her golden wand, and with her drugs 
transformed him into a bird, sprinkled with pie-bald colours on lus 
wings. Within such a noble temple of the goddess, seated on the seat 
of his /bre/athers, did Latinus summon the Trojans to his presence 
m the palsLCC, and, when they viei^ a^diaxxx^) he thus first spake with 
oice composed; 
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195 — 311. Latinus kucws who ike strangers are. He gives them a 

kindly reception, 
''Sons of Dardanus. your city and race are not unknown to us, and we 
have heard of ^ou, who hither o'er the sea direct your course; tell me, 
what is your aim? What reason brings your fleet? In need of what 
come ye to Italian coast o'er so many dark blue waters? Was it ignorance 
of your course, or storms that drove you — such are the many mishaps 
mariners meet with in the deep— that you have entered between the banks 
of our riveis and are now restmg in the harbour? Shun not our hospit- 
able welcome, nor be ignorant of us Latins, true children of Saturn, 
who are not righteous by constraint of laws, but of our own free will 
abide by the customs of the ancient god. And indeed I can remember— 
though time the tale obscures — that the old Aurunci so told, how that 
from these fields sprang Dardanus, and hence penetrated to the cities 
of Phrygia near mount Ida, and to Thracian Samos, now Samothracia 
called. He started hence from his Etruscan home at Corythus, and now 
the golden palace of the starry firmament receives him on his throne, and 
adds to the numbers of the gods by the altars raised to him.*' 
3l2-^<248. Iliofteus the spokesman briefly tells the tale of Troys disasters, 
their own humble wishes, the fates that they followed, and offers tlie 
gifts nfjEneas, 

So spake the king, whose words Ilioneus thus followed: ''O monarch, 

of the glorious race of Faunus, neither has dark storm driven us o'er the 

waves, and forced us to take refuge in your land, nor has any constellation 

or any shore misled us from our straight course : it was at set purpose 

and with free choice of mind that we arc all come to this city ; we, who 

are exiles from that kingdom which once the sun in its journeys from the 

lowest line of heaven used to behold the greatest on earth. From Jove 

is the origin of our race; in Jove their forefather the Dardan youth rejoice; 

from Jove by noblest descent comes our king himself, JEncss of Troy, 

who has sent us to your threshold. How great a tempest burst from cruel 

Mycenae, and passed o'er the plains of Ida, by what destinies driven 

either continent of Europe ana Asia clashed in conflict, the man has 

heard, whoe'er he be, whom the farthest land removes by the ocean that 

spreads afar, and if there be any, whom the zone of the torrid sun lying 

in the midst of the four zones divides from us. From thai deluge of 

destruction we have been borne o'er the watery waste, and beg for a humble 

home for our country's gods, and a harmless strip of land, and air and 

water itOQ to all alike. We shall be no dishonour to your realm ; nor 

will your renown be spread as slight, or the gratitude of such a kindness 

ever be forgot ; nor will Italy repent of having welcomed Troy in the 

bosom of her soil B/ the destinies of iCneas and by his right hand of 

power, whether in faith and peace, or in war and arms any one has 

experienced it, I swear that many are the people, many are the nations— 

dttpise us not, because we come to you bearing in our hands these fillets 

before us, and sue with words of prayer-^who have courted us. and 

wished to unite with us: but the revealed will of Heaven has forced 

us hyita commands diUgently to seek your \axid* l^^twc^ \^VL^sa)Q^'^ 

tpnug^ hither be returns, and by mighty maxidaxei K^^<(^ v^>n^^)X*^sfiX 
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249— 2 J5. Latiuus is stirred in his religious soul by tlie recoils 
oraeits and omens. He even promises his daughter to the si 
and sends gifts to the camp. 

At these words of Ilioneus, Latinus keeps his face fixed downw 
a steady gaze, and remains motionless in his place, rolling his 
eyes, nor does the broidered purple so much move the king, nor 
sceptre so much move him, as are his thoughts centred on nis dai 
union in marriage, while he weip^hs within his soul the oracle of 
Faunus, saying to himself: ''This is that great son-in-law whom t! 
portend as coming from a foreign home, summoned to reign he 
auspices of equal rule ; this is he whose issue will be glorious ic 
one which will by its might take possession of the whole worl 
length he gladl}^ says: ''May the gods bless our purpose, and thi 
auguries! I will grant, Trojan, what you wish; nor do I slig! 
gifts. You shall not, so long as Latinus is king, want the fruitfiu 
a rich land, or miss the abundance of Troy. Only let iEnea: 
hither in person, if such is his desire to know me, if he is eage 
united witn me by ties of hospitality, and would have the name < 
he need not dread the countenance of a friend ; part of the peace it 
to touch your monarch's hand. On your part do you now report 1 
king m)r mandates : I have a daughter; to. unite her to a husband 
race, neither the oracles from the shrine of my father nor many prod 
the heavens allow ; that a son-in-law will hither come from foreign 
this is what they foretell awaits the Latins, such as shall raise ou 
to the stars by his issue. That this is he, the man whom Ht 
demand, I both believe, and, if my soul presages au^ht of truth, I 

The father speaks, and chooses steeds from all his stud. Tha 
standing three hundred glossy horses in his high stables. Forthv 
all the Trojans he commands that they be led forth in order, win^ 
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and his Dardan fleet She sees that they are now founding their houses, 
^1 ^Aat.now they trust the land ; that they have abandoned their ships. She 
^ stopped, as one possessed by fierce passions : then shook her head, and 
r poured forth these words from her breast : ** Ah I race I hate, and Phrygian 
'. fates that counter run to minel Could they not fall on the plains of 
Sigeum? Could not the captured be led captive? Could not the fire of 
Troy be their funeral pyre? Through the miast of armies in battle array, 
through the midst of flames they have found a path. But, I suppose, my 
heavenly powers are wearied out at last and helpless lie, or, my wrath sated 
to the full, I now can rest. Nay, but I dared to follow them driven forth 
from their country, and persecuted them o*er the waves, and threw myself 
in the way of the exiles over the whole sea. I have spent against the 
Trojans all the powers of sW and sea. How did the Syrtes, or Scylla, or 
vast Charybdis nelp me? They wished for Tiber's bed, there are they 
hidden from danger, they care not now for the ocean or for me. Mars 
had power to destroy tne monstrous race of the Lapithae; the father of 
the gods himself surrendered to Diana ancient Calydon, that she might 
glut her rage. What crime of the Lapithae or of Calydon deserved so 
great a punishment? Biit I, Jove's mighty consort, who could bear to leave 
nothing untried, luckless as I am ; who have turned myself to every device, 
am vanquished by i^BneasI Now if my divine powers be not strong 
i enoueh, surely I must not doubt to implore the help of any might that 
I anyixoiere exists : if heaven I cannot bend, then hell I'll wake. Be it so, 
that I must not keep him from his Latin realm, and Lavinia must be his 
raouse^ and nought can change the fates : yet to put off that day, and to 
delay such great events, is mine ; yet may I exterminate the people of 
ei^er king. With such a price of their subjects' lives let son and iathcr- 
in-law buy their union. Blood of Trojans and Rutulians shall be your 
dowry, maiden ; Bellona waits for vou, to be your bridesmaid ; nor was Cis- 
seus' daughter alone pregnant with a brand, and alone brought forth flames 
m wedlock ; nay, the same to Venus is her own oflispring, a second Paris 
is her son, and funeral torches again are lighted to bum a second Troy." 
323—340. Juno calls upfirom the lower world the fury Alecto, 
When she had uttered these words the dread goddess descended to 
earth ; she rouses Alecto, worker of woe, from the abode of her accursed 
sisters, and from the nether darkness j to whose heart baneful wars are 
dear, passions, plots, and crimes of mischief Hateful is she even to her 
fa^er Pluto, hateful is the monster even to her hellish sisters ; into so 
many forms does she change, so dreadful are her shapes, so black the 
'brood of many snakes which she bears. Her Juno inflames with these 
words, speaking thus : ''Virgin daughter of Night, give me this labour 
with fldl th^ heart, this service, lest my honour or glory be enfeebled and 
have to give way, and lest i£ncas and his friends be able to court 
Latinus with this wedlock, and occupy Italian lands. Thou canst arm to 
strife united brethren, and trouble nomes with hate; thou canst bring 
scouxges and funeral torches into houses; thou hast a thousand* ways, 
a thousand arts of mischief : stir up thy inventive sovxll T«ax vcw v«A^ 
the compact of peace, sow seeds of wicked watx ', \<&X ^>sa >]Qa^ ^^^ \»s&& 
mameat wish for and demand and snatdi up srcaT 
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341—403. AUcto Jirst fills the heart of tlu queen with fury against 
jEneas and the intended marriage. The queen stirs the matrons with 
a frenzy as of Bacchanalian revellers. 

Forthwith Alecto imbrued with Gorgonian poison, first flies to Latinus 
and the lofty palace of the Laurentian king, and straightway besieges the 
peaceful threshold of Amata, whom, concerning the arrival of the Trojans 
and marriage of Turnus, the pains and passions of a woman inflam^ to 
rage. On her the goddess throws one of the snakes from her daric 
hair, and sends it mto her breast, into her inmost heart, that, full of 
frenzy by this monster, she might confound the whole house. The 
serpent gliding between her garments and smooth breast, crawls along 
untclt, unknown to the maddened queen, breathing into her its snaldsh 
breath; the huge snake transforms itself into her twisted golden 
necklace, into the ribbon of her long flUet, and entwines itself into ha 
hair, ana with slimy coils creeps o'er her limbs. Now whilst Uie venom 
in its beginning stealthily ghdes with flowing poison, and thrills her 
feelings and wraps her bones with fire, before her soul had yet con^ 
'ceived the flame in its height within her whole breast, in softer tones^ 
after the usual manner of mothers she spake, with many a tear, about 
her daughter, and the Phrygian marriage: ''Is then Lavinia to be 
handed over as a spouse to houseless Trojans, O father? have you no 
pity for your daughter or yourself, or for a mother either, whom, when 
the first wind blows, the perfidious pirate will abandon, and sail out 
to sea, and carry the damsel off? Was it not even thus that the 
Phrygian shepherd penetrated to Lacedxmon, and bore Helen the 
daughter of Leda on to the Trojan cities ? What is become of your 
oath, and religious promise ? what of your old regard for your kindred ' 
and the right hand you so often pledged to your kinsman Turnus? If 
what you look for is a son-in-law of descent foreign to the Latins, and 
that is settled, and the commands of your parent Faunus constrain you, 
whatever land is free and distinct from our rule, I for my part account 
as foreign, and so interpret heaven's decree. Indeed to Turnus, if we 
trace back the earlv origin of his house, his forefathers are Inachus 
and Acrisius, and his country in the heart of Mycenae." When with 
these words she had in vain tried to work on Latinus, and finds that 
he is proof against them, and when the maddening mischief of the 
snake nad glided deep into her heart, and pervaded her whole soul; 
then indeed the unhappy queen, stirred bv mighty portents, infuriated 
past control, rages through the length and breadth of the city ; as oft 
a top flies beneath the twisted whip, which boys intent on the game 
lash in a great circle through an empty hall; the top driven by the 
thong is borne along its winding course; above stand in amazed 
astonishment the youthful band, in admiration of the whirling top ; the 
blows give it fresh speed. With course as swift the queen is borne aJong 
through the centre of the city amidst the warlike people. Nay forth 
into thQ foTe&t she flics, she feigns the inspiration ol Bacchus, she 
ventures on a greater crime, sYie enters on greater frenzy, and hides 
her daughter in me woody mouTit2Lms ; ^^x. ^^ tkv^\. \^i\i the Trojans of 
^^elr marriage, ^d delay the xmpt\aVi\Xcs-/"^Nc&^^^eoft^ >&\«t\a!BMj, 
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crVy ''thou alone art a worthy husband for the maiden I* So she shouts. 
** Indeed for thee," she says, **^ my daughter carries the waving thyrsus, 
thee my daughter celebrates in the dance, for thee she nourishes the 
sacred locks." Fame flics before, and the same frenzy inflsunes the breasts 
of the matrons with fury, and drives them all together in search of 
strange homes. They atondon their houses, they l^re their necks and 
hair to the winds. But others fill the sky with tremulous cries, and clad 
in skins bear wands with vine-leaves crowned. The queen herself in 
the centre with furv lifts a blazing torch, and sings in her daughter's 
and Tumus* name the nuptial song, rolling her blood-shot glaring eyes ; 
and sudden fiercely shrieks ; ** Lo 1 ye Latin dames, hear me, where'er 
you be^ if in your loving souls there is still any regard for unhappy 
AmataL if a care for a mother's natural riehts still touches your souls, 
loose the bands of your locks, and with me begin the orgies." 
404—474. Nixt AUcto gois to Tumus, Site takes t^u form of an old 
prustess, Tumus derides her womanish fears^ but the Fury reveals 
herulf in hellish form; tluvoung man ^ings frofn his bed full of 
rage; he rouses the sfirit oftlie Rutulians, 

In such wise amidst the forests and desert haunts of wild beasts 
Alecto drives the queen hither and thither by the stings of Bacchic rage. 
When she judged she had made fierce enough the first fits of frexizy, and 
had overthrown the purposes and all the house of Lathius, straightway 
the baneful eoddess rises thence on her dusky pinions to the walls of the 
daring Rutuuan, to the town which is said to nave been founded for set- 
tlers of Acrisius by Danae, borne fleetly thither by a wafting wind. The 
town was in days of yore named Ardea by our ancestors, and Ardea still 
retains its ancient name ; but its former fortune is past Here in his lofty 
pdace in the middle of the dark ni^^ht Tumus enjoyed quiet sleep. Alecto 
uiys aside a Fury's fierce face and limbs; she is transformed, and takes the 
countenance of an old woman, and her ugly forehead is furrowed with 
wrinkles ; she appears to have grey hair bound with a fillet, and wreathed 
with an olive bough ; she changes herself into Calybe, the old priestess 
of the temple of Juno, and rises before the eyes of the young man, and 
spesdcs these words : ^ Tumus, will you be content to waste so many 
toils in vain, and see your sceptre transferred to Dardan settlers ? The 
Idng refuses you your bride, and dowry bought by blood, and seeks for 
a foreigner as heir to his realm. Go to, expose yourself to danger, to 
meet with ingratitude and scori ; go now, and lay low the hosts ofEtru- 
ria; shield the Latins with peace. This is the very message which to 
you lying in placid slumber the almighty dau&^hter of Saturn bids me 
plainly telL Wherefore bestir yourself, and glad to take up arms make 
ready to arm the youth, and to lead them forth from the gates, and 
slay the Trojan capuins, who have made their station in the fair river, 
and bum their painted ships. The mighty power of Heaven bids you 
do this. Let king Latinus himself, unless he consents to give you your 
bride, and obey your words, at length feel and know what Tumus is 
in arms." 

Thereupon the young man, mockine the priestess, thus replies to her 
^eech with these words : ** The news ofthc fleet ^nVVc^V^ va£fi^\sx^ ^^ 
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JM suca worus au iuc»c /^iccio uursi inio lury. men as me ; 
man spake a sudden tremor seizes his limbs ; his eyes grow stiff th 
fear; so many are the snakes with which the Fury hisses, so dire a 
is shewn. Then rolling her eyes of flame, she cast him backward, 
hesitated and sought for words to speak, and high on her heat 
raised a pair of snakes, and cracked her whip, and uttered these * 
from her rabid mouth : ** Lo ! I am she overcome with torpid sloth, ^ 
old age barren of truth makes to dote with fancied fears amidst a 
kings. Give heed to these words: I am come from the abode < 
accursed sisters, in my hand I bear war and death.* She spake 
hurl^ her brand upon the ]roung man, and fixed beneath his heai 
torch which smokea with lurid light A great terror broke his sleep 
a sweat that burst o'er his whole body bathed his bones and 1 
Frenzied he shrieks for arms; he looks for his arms in his cha 
and in his halls. The love of the sword and the wicked madnc 
war rage in his soul, and wrath besides ; as when the flame of a £ 
twigs roaring loudly is placed beneath the sides of a seething call 
with heat the waters bubble ; within rages the struggling water, s( 
ing and surging high with foam ; then the bubbling wave boils over 
thick steam flies to the air. So then he enjoins the chieftains o 
YOuth to violate the peace, and march to king Latinus, and bids an 
be prepared, saying tney must guard Italy, and push the enemy from 
coasts ; that he himself would be found a match for Trojans and I 
united. When he had spoken these words, and called the gods to 
his vows, the Rutulians vie in exhorting one another to arms. O 
moved by the noble beauty of the youthful form of the prince, anoth 
his royal forefathers, another by the glorious exploits of his hand. 
475 — 539* Thirdly^ Alecto goes to Hie woods. A pet deer of the dau^ 
o/tJie ranger ojthe woods is wounded by lulus. Tlun iJu rustii 
enraged Tlie Jiend blows Iter horn. A battle is fought^ and bio 
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often adorn, twining its horns with pliant garlands, 'and combed its hair, 
and bathed it in the pure fountain. It, trained to bear the hand, and 
accustomed to its master's table, would wander in the woods ; and back 
Mdn returned of its own accord to the familiar threshold however late 
t&B night As it was wandering far from home, the eager hounds of 
the huntsman lulus started it, as it chanced to float down the stream, 
ar cooled its heat on the grassy bank. Ascanius too, fired with the love 
af noble fame, himself shot an arrow from his bent bow ; nor did the god 
aoffer his hand to miss, and the reed flying with a loud whiz passed 
tiirough the belly and flanks of the stag. But the wounded animal took 
^ lefuge within the familiar house, and moaning took shelter in its stall, 
^. and all bathed in blood, and like one that begged for pity, with cries it 
^. fiUed the whole house. Sister Sylvia beating her breast with her hands, 
*■' first prays for aid^ and calls together the hardy rustics. They, for the 
fierce fiend lurks m the silent woods, suddenly appear ; one armed with 
a brand burnt at the end, another with a heavy knotty club ; what each 
finds as he searches, that rage makes a weapon. Tyrrheus calls his 
bands; it so chanced he was cleaving an oak in four parts with a 
wedfie driven in ; he snatches up a hatchet, he breathes fury. But the 
crud i^ddess from the place of her watch having found the moment for 
mischief, flies to the steep roof of a hut, and from the top of the thatch 
she blows to ^ve the shepherd's signal, and on the crooked horn strains 
her hellish voice^ at which forthwith all the wood shook, and the forests 
echoed from their depths. The sacred lake of Trivia heard the sound 
ftom afar ; Nar heard the sound, a river white with sulphureous water, 
and the sources of the mere Velinus ; and mothers start, and press their 
infants to their breasts. Then swiftly to the summons, where the dread 
trumpet gave the signal, from every quarter rush together, with weapons 
quickly seized, the sturdy tillers of the soil ; moreover also the Trojan 
youth, to aid Ascanius, pour forth from the open gates of the camp. 
The^ fight in battle array. It is come to this, that they contend not in 
rustic fight, nor widi hard clubs or stakes, whose points are hardened in 
the fire ; but they decide the struggle with the two-edged sword, and the 
dark harvest of war bristles with drawn weapons, and the brazen armour 
gleams struck with the sun, and throws the light up to the clouds: as 
when a wave begins to shew white foam, as the wind rises, little by 
little does the sea swell, and lifts its waves higher and higher; at last 
it rises in a mass to the sky from its lowest depths. Here in the first 
ranks by a whizzing arrow the youth Almon, the eldest of the sons of 
TVrrheus, is laid low; for the weapon that gave the wound was fixed 
within his throat and choked the passage of the flexible voice and the 
delicate breath ot his life with blood. Many fell around, and old Galae- 
tns too. who threw himself between the ranks to speak for peace, in those 
days of old the most righteous and wealthiest in the fields of Italy; five 
bleating flocks, as many herds, were his property/with a hundred ploughs 
he tilled his farm. 

549—571. 734/ FuryixulU in her succest^ and ^reinUts grt«A«r JvW 
jAXf, ^uijrttM warns her to iiparix and the Jend retunu \o S.V|^^ 
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And thus whilst this battle is being fought in the plains with doubtful 
issue, the goddess having made good her promise, after she had inaugurated 
the war with blood, and begun the first fight by death, leaves Ituy^ and 
turning her course through the air of heaven, with haughty voice^ as one 
victorious, addresses Juno : *' See, for thee discord is complete by baneful 
war; now bid them unite in friendship, and join in compact, seeing that 
I have sprinkled the Trojans with Italian blood. Further I will add this 
to what I have done, if I am assured of thy will : by rumours I will bring 
neighbouring cities to the war, and kindle their souls with the love 3i 
maddening Mars, so that they may flock to help ; 1 will scatter arms 
over the nelds.** Then Juno answered : ^ Of terror and fraud tha« is 
more than enough; sown are the seeds of war; they fight hand to hand 
with arms ; chance first put arms in their hands ; now fresh blood has 
stained them. Such a marriage and such a nuptial song may now be 
celebrated by that noble son of Venus and king Latinus in person. But 
that thou shouldest wander with more lawless freedom in the air of hea- 
ven the mighty Father, the supreme king of Olympus, would not permit 
Give place, and quit the field. I, whatever fortune and trouble stiU re- 
mains, myself will guide alL** So spake the child of Saturn. The Fury 
raises her whizzing snakish wings, and flies to her home by Cocytus, and 
leaves the upper heights of air. There is a place in the heart of Italy be- 
neath high mountains, well known, and told of by rumour in many a 
land, the valley of Anisanctus ; the dark side of a wood hems it in on 
either hand with thick foliage, and in the centre a roaring torrent resounds 
o'er the rocks with whirling eddies. Here a dreadful cavern is shown as 
the vent of cruel Dis, and a mighty gulf, through which bursts Adieron, 
opening its jaws fraught with pestilence ; in it the Fury hides herself a 
fiend abhorred, and relieves earth and heaven. 
572 — 60a The shepherds, Tunius, and the tnatroiis demand war. Latinus 

alone resists, out finding his efforts vain, shuts himself up in his 

palace. 

Nor with less zeal meanwhile does the queen, the child of Saturn, put 
the last hand to the war. To the city from the field of battle rush the 
whole crowd of shepherds, bearing the slain with them, the boy Almon, 
and Galaesus disfigured by his wounds, and implore the gods, and conjure 
Latinus. Tumus is there, and in the midst of the charge of slaughter, 
and in the fire of discord aggravates the terror, crying — "The Trojans 
are foisted into the kingdoni, a mongrel brood of Phrygians is mingled 
with us, I am driven from this door.*' Then they, whose mothers frenzied 
by Bacchus bound over the pathless woods in dances, for of no mean 
power was Amata's name, collected from every quarter meet, and im- 
portunately demand war. Straightway with one consent all, against the 
omen, against the oracles of the gods, with the will of heaven adverse^ 
clamour for unholy war. £a|;erly they* crowd round the palace of king 
Latinus. He resists, like an immoveaole rock of the sea, like a rock of 
the sea, when a mighty roaring storm is coming on, which holds itself 
by its mass amidst many waves blustering around ; in vain do the difis 
&nd crags covered with foam resound on every side, and^thc sea-weed 
dashed against (he sides is washed back. But when no power was givea 
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him to overcome their blind purpose, and events followed the will of 
cruel Juno ; the father of his people often calls to witness the gods, and 
the air in which there was no divinity to help, and says, '' Alas we are 

' shipwrecked b^ fate, and are borne before the storm! yourselves will pay 
witn your sacnlegious blood the atonement of this guilt, wretched men. 
Youy Tumus, will await the end of your impietv, an awful punishment, 
and you will worship Heaven with vows, but all too late. For I hav^ 
gained my rest, and I am quite at the entrance of my haven ; a happy 
death is all I lose.* He spake no more, but shut himself in his palace^ 
and abandoned the reins of government. 

601—628. Then Juno opens the gates of War. Italy is excited. 
There was a custom in Italian Latium, which thenceforward in suc- 
cession of time the Alban towns observed as sacred, in these days Rome 
die mistress of the world observes, when first they move Mars forth to 
battle^ be it Getae or Arabs or Hyrcanians against whom they prepare to 
wage with force tearful war, or to march to India, and press on to the 

. home of the Morning, and claim back from the Parthians the captured 
standards. There are twin gates of War, such is their name, hallowed by 
religious awe, and the dread of fierce Mars ; a hundred bronze bolts close 
them, and the eternal strength of iron-plated oak, nor does the ruardian 
Janus ever leave the threshold. Of these gates, when the senate has fully 
determined on war, the consul, conspicuous in the state robe of Quirinus, 
and girded in Gabine fashion, with his own hand unbars the creaking 
threshold; he himself summons to battle; then follow the crowd of 
youths ; and horns of brass breathe forth their hoarse accord. In obe- 
dience to this custom, on that day Latinus was bidden to make procla- 
mation of war against the men of yEneas, and to throw open the fatal 
portads; the father of his people would not so much as touch them, and 
turning away shrunk baclc from the ill-omened duty, and hid himself in 
dark obscurity. 

Thereupon heaven's queen, the daughter of Saturn, descended from 
the sky, and with her own hand pushed the lingering gates, and 
turned the hinge, and burst open the iroYi-bound portals of War. In a 
blaze is Italy, unexcited and unmoved before ; some prepare to march 
o'er the plain on foot ; others mounted on tall steeds rage enveloped in 
douds 01 dust ; all clamour for arms. Some with fat grease polish their 
shields, and rub their darts till they shine, and point their battle-axes on 
whetstones; gladly they carry standards, and catch the notes of the 
Uowing horns. 

629 — 64a Five great cities prepare war. 
As many as five great cities place anvils, and forge new weapons; 
Atina, powerful town, and proud Tibur, Ardea, Crustumeri, and Antenna: 
with her crown of towers. They hollow helmets safely to protect their 
heads, and weave wicker shields with bosses out of osier; others beat out 
brazen breastplates or polished greaves of duaile silver. To such an use 
passes all the honour of the ploughshare and pruninghook, all the love 
<d the plough; they remould the swoid^ ol Ukea ww^Vajk^^^^ssstasx- 

And now the clarions sound tbe slcns^x ^<t ^^Obw^x^ '^^^^^^^J^^ 

dbe lafeea /or the war. One from fil* \MC^VM!e^^ wa^'^s**'^'^^^*^ 
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another yokes his snorting steeds, and takes his shield, and dons his 
triple coat of mail, and girds on his trusty sword. 
641 — 646. The Muses art invoked to recall the memory of events dim 

through antiquiiy. 

Ye goddesses, now open Helicon, and wake your song, telling what 
princes were roused by war, what troops in battle array followed each 
chieftain, crowding in the plain ; with what heroes Italy, a proli6c land, 
flourished even in those early days, with what arms she burned: for you, 
remember, Ladies, and you can tell what you remember; to us a faint and 
slight breeze of fame is hardly wafted. 

647—654. The contrast between Mezentius and Lanstts, 

The first to enter war is a warrior fierce from Tuscan coasts, Mezentius, 
the despiser of the gods ; he arms his troops. By his side marched his 
son Lausus : there was not a fairer man, if you except the form of Lauren- 
tian Tumus; Lausus, the tamer of horses, the conqueror of wild beasts 
in the hunt A thousand men he leads, in vain they followed from 
Agylla's town; worthy he was of obeying a better father; Mezentius 
should not have been his sire. 

655—669. Ave$itinnSf tliescn of Hercules, 

Next to these, handsome Aventinus, sprung from handsome Hercules, 
displays o'er the sward his chariot, conspicuous with the prize of the race, 
and his victorious steeds ; on his shield he bears a badge of his father's 
labours, a hundred snakes, and Hydra with her belt of serpents; him in 
the wood of the Aventine Rhea the priestess brought forth in stealthy 
birth to the regions of light, a woman united with a god, when the con- 
gueror, the hero of Tiryns, having slain Geryon, reached the Laurentian 
1 13 fields, and bathed his Spanish oxen in the Tuscan stream. His men hold 
javelins in their hands, and warlike pikes for the battle, and fight with 
the sword tapering in a point, and the Sabine dart The captain on 
foot, swinging the huge lion's skin, with frightful uncombed bristles, with 
rts white teeth, which he wore o*cr his head, even as he was, entered the 
royal palace, rough and shaggy, with the Herculean dress fastened round 
his shoulders. 

670 — 677. Catillus and Coras^ the brothers from Tibur, 

Next the twin brothers leave the^ walls of Tibur, Catillus and Coras, 
keen in fight, Argivc youths, and in the front ranks amidst vhe thick 
weapons on they come, like as when two Centaurs, bom amidst the clouds, 
descend from the lofty top of a mountain, in swift course leaving Omole, 
and snowy Othrys ; as on they rush, the g^eat forest gives place, and the 
bushes yield with loud crash. 

678—690. Caeculusy the son of Vulcan. 

Nor was the founder of Praeneste*s town wanting on that day, whom 
every age has believed to have been born to Vulcan amidst the cattle of 
the neld, and to have been found an infant on the hearth ; his name was 
Cseculus. Him follows a rustic legion from a wide extent of country, both 
the men who dwell in high Praeneste, and those who live in the fields of 
Juno of Gabii, and by the cold Anio, and on the rocks of the Hemid 
freshened with, streams, those vibom rich Ana^nia feeds, or you, O father 
-^masexnks. They have not alV axmout, ot %\i\€i^) ^x x^uUng cars, the 
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^^areater part of them throw balls of blue lead ; part carry two darts in 
^ &eir hand, and wear for helmets tawny caps of wolf-skin ; bare is the 
^3A foot as they march in measure along, a boot of raw hide protects the 

^^2 691—705. Messaptts, the son ofNjeptune, 

^If But Messapus, tamer of horses, the offspring of Neptune^ who bears 

Jjia charmed life against death from fire or steel, suddenly summons to 

aS wff"* tiie tribes that had been long inactive and unexercised in war, and 

^i. again handles the sword. These form the lines of Fescennium, and the 

troops of thei£qui Falisci, these hold the heights of Soracte and the fields 

^' of Flavinium, and Ciminus, both mountain and lake, and the groves of 

2 Ceipena. They marched in steady array, and sang of their king, as oft- 

^' tioM^s snow-white swans amid the watery clouds, returning home from feed- 

^j k^ and uttering musical notes from their long necks ; the noise resounds, 

- J. and the Asian meadow re-echoes far their cries. Nor would any one think 

^ that from so lon^ a line a body of armed men was thronging for battle 

I ^ array; but that high up in the air a cloud of noisy fowl was being driven 

to die shores. 

706—722. Ciausus tlu Sabine^ from whom was descended the Claudian 

house, 
Sjo Ciausus, leadin|^ a mighty troop of the ancient blood of the Sabines, 
himself worth a mighty troop, from whom now is spread through 
lAtium the tribe and house of the Claudii, from the day that the Sabines 
were admitted to a share of Rome. Together came the mighty cohort 
of Amitemum, and the Prisci Quirites, the whole band of Eretum, 
and all Mutuscae, olive-bearing town ; those who dwell in die city of 
Nomentum, and the country of Rosea by Velinus, and the rough rocks 
of Tetrica and mount Severus, and Casperia, and Foruli, and those who 
live by the stream of Himella ; those who drink the Tiber and Fabaris ; 
those whom cool Nursia sent ; and the military classes of the state of 
Hortta, and the Latin people ; and those whom Allia divides with its 
flowing course, stream of unlucky name: as many waves as roll in the 
African expanse of waters, when fierce Orion sets in the wintry waves ; 
or as in early summer the thick standing ears turn their colour, either 
in the fiat plains of Hermus, or in the yellow corn-fields of Lycia. The 
shidds dasn, and the ground trembles, stirred by the tramp of feet 
723— 76a JIalesuSf CEbaluSy Ufens^ Umbro. 
Next Agamemnon's son, a natural foe to the Trojan name, Halesus, 
yokes his steeds, and hurries to the field a thousand warlike men to 
Tumus* aid ; who with mattocks turn the hills of Massicum fruitful in 
Bacchus' gifts, and those whom from their high hills their Auruncian 
sires sent, and those near the levels of Sidicinum, and those who leave \ 
Calesvand every dweller by the Voltumus, river of shoaly fords, and 
with fhon Saticula's rough race, and the band of the Osci. Their 
weapons are neatly-turned javelins, which it it their custom to fasten to 
a flexible thong of leather. Their left hand a buckler protects; in close 
oomhat they use scimitars. fl 

Vor Mball you pass untold of in xscj veisei) C£}Mi^»&^ ^^ ^ks^ ^*^^^x 
ir «to nympt Sebethis, as traididoti xcWs, Vck >Cafc e^sMj* s>oax\«. x^>^ 
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Capreae of the Teleboans, now advanced in years ; but the son, dis- , 

daining his father's realm, even then held in his sway far and wide the 

tribes of the Sarrastes, and the plains watered by the Samus, and those 
who dwell in Rufae and Batulus, and the fields of Celennae^ and those 
whom the walls of apple-bearing Abella look down upon : m Teutonic 
fashion they used to throw their darts ; their head-pieces were bark 

■ taken from the oak-tree, of bronze were their glittering crescent-shields, 
of bronze each glittering sword. 

You too, O Ufcns, Nursae amidst the hills sent to the battle, a 

warrior glorious in the renown of successful arms : whose people was 

rugr^ed above other tribes, trained to constant huntine in the woods, the 

^1 i£quicoli, whose soil was stiff and hard. In arms Uiey till the ground, 

'' and ever delight to bear awav fresh boot v. and to live on plunder. 

Moreover from the Mamivian race came the priest, who on his helmet 
wore for a plume the trimmed leaves of a fruitful olive ; he was sent by 

king Archippus, bravest of the brave was he, named Umbro ; who 

with the charms of song and hand used to shed sleep on the brood 
of vipers, and venom-breathing Hydras, and assuaged their rage, and 
m curecl their bites by skill. But the wound of the Trojan spear-point 
he had not power to heal ; vain to help him against the blow were the 
chants that lulled to sleep, and the herbs found on Marsian hills. The 
grove of Anguitia wept tor you, Fucinus with its glassy pool, the crystal 
meres wept for you. 

761 — 782. Virhius the son of Hippoiytus the friend o/thi goddess Diana. 
There marched too to the war the fair child of Hippoiytus, by name 
Virbius, whom crowned with glory his mother Aricia sent, reared in 
the groves of Egeria, round about its marshy shores, where is Diana's 
altar rich with gifts and easily appeased. For they tell the tale, how 
that Hippoiytus, when he died by the falsehood of his stepmother and 
^ . with his blood satisfied the penalty that his father exacted, torn to pieces 
i^ by his frightened horses, yet again returned to see the stars of the 
Armament and breathe the upper air, recalled to life by yEsculapian 
herbs and by the love of Diana. But the Almighty Father could not 
brook that any mortal man should rise from the nether shades to the 
light of life, and with his own hand he cast with his thunderbolt down 
to the waters of Styx the son of Phoebus the inventor of so daring a medi- 
cine and of such a skill. But Trivia, kindly goddess, hides Hippoiytus in 
a retired home, and entrusts him to the nymph Egeria. and to the retreat 
j I of a grove, where alone and in obscurity he might pass his days amid 
1 1 Italian woods, and by a change of name be called Virbius. On this 
; j account too, hoofed horses are kept far from Trivia's temple and hallowed 
woods, because on the shore, frightened by the monsters of the deep, they 
overthrew the chariot and dashed the youth on the ground. Yet not 
the less for that did his son drive his fiery steeds on the level plain, and 
in his chariot rush to the war. 

783—802. Turnus himself in stature is higher than tlurest: his httnut 

and shield, 
Turnus himself, warrior of surpassing form, is busy amidst the fore- 
^ost, holding his^ arms, taller \]han. \]^e t«^x V^f Ids whole head. His 
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hdmet crested with triple plume bears aloft the Chimaera, breathing 

. her jaws iEtnean flames ; so much the more does she rage wildly 

"^Mrith baneful fires, as the more blood b shed and the battle waxes fiercer. 

%ot his polished shield is adorned by lo with her lifted horns worked 

^M gold, she now is covered with bristly hair and has become a heifer, 

Cfiunoat is the subiect of the device) and there is the maiden's keeper, 

•Argosy and father Inachus pouring his river from embossed urn. Him 

Ulow a cloud of infimtry, and the shield-bearing troops throng over 

tte whole plain, and the Argive youth, the bands of Aurunci, die Rutoli 

«nd old Sicani, and the battle array of the Sacrani, and the painted 

VacUers of Labicum ; those who till your woods, Tiber, and the sacred 

tiiofe of Numidus, and cultivate with the plough-share the hills of the 

Ratulii and the ridges of Circaei ; where Jove of Anxur presides over 

^e fidds, and Feronia rdoices in her green grove ; where lies the black 

pool of Satara, and cool Ufens winds its course through the lowly vales, 

and is lost in the sea. 

SG3h-^i7. TKi Vohcian Camilla is a warrior-maiden^ of miraculous 

swiftniss of fooL All gaze with admiration at ike undaunted 

virgin, 

Lsst came Camilla from the people of the Volsci : she led a troop 
of horse, and squadrons drest in glossy brass ; a warrior-woman ; her 
woman's hands were not trained to the distaff or basket of Minerva, 
but the maiden learnt to endure hard warfare, and in speed of foot 
to outstrip the winds. She would either flee o'er the topmost blades 
of the untouched com, and lo ! the tender ears were uninjured by the 
race ; or, over the mid sea, hung upon the swelling billow, she would 
keep on her way, nor wet her nimble soles on the surface of the water. 
Her all the youth pour forth from house and field to see, and crowding 
matrons admire and gaze as she passes, open-mouUted with astonishment 
of soul, marvelling how the regal grace of purple veils her smooth shoul- 
der^ how a clasp entwines her locks with gold, how she herself wean 
Lycian quiver, axid pastoral shaft of myrtle tipped with javelin's point 

BOOK Vlll. 

• i-*-35. Tumus musters his forces^ and sends an envoy to Diomede. 

So soon as from the citadel of Laurentum Tumus raised aloft the sig- 
nal of war. and with hoarse note his trumpets rang, and so soon as 
he roused his fiery steeds, and clashed his arms, forthwith men's minds 
were troubled ; withal the whole of Latium leagues together in disordered 
haste, and the youthful warriors are wild with rage. The foremost chiefs, 
Messa^us and Ufens, and Mczentius the scomer of the gods, from all 
parts muster their forces, and far and wide strip the fields of their husband- 
men. Also, Venulus is sent as envoy to Diomede's mighty city, to pny 
for help and tell him all, how that Troians are endeavouring to settle 
in Latmm, that i£neas has arrived with his fleet, and is tryinp^ to in- 
troduce his vanquished Penates, and sav« iaXA caiV&b\xoL^.^V^^•2^b%^^ 
that many ttaJdonM are joining the Daxoaxk \L«tc^^ vbw^ ^^Dax\^ xia^^^N 
gnming gnat throughout the len^Vk and \iTtaAs^ ^\VaJKssw&« 'x:tia^^ 
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what plan this attempt forms the fewidatioi^ what leialt ol hatdil 
desires to gaiI^ shottld fortune attend hhi^ b mora dearif seen hy DioM 
himself tmm by king Tumus or king I«atiniis. Sndi was the ooani( 
events throughout Lattum. And when U«e hero ol Laooedoa^ Em vI 
all these things, be is swayed by a mtgnty tide ol thoii||^; and i 
hither, now thither, he swiftly despatche s his divided miiid» and htinieik| 
in various directions, and contmually whirls it through evtiytliing; &a] 
as from the brim oi a brasen boid the tremulous waleiy ray, onq^m 
the sunbeams or tfa« reflection of the spariding mooOy flits thraugh an«] 
regions round about, and in a mom e nt wrings alofi^ and strikes the cat] 
log's loftiest point 

26—67. Tki rlvir'g§d Tikir oMion U jEtua^ ami im^mOs kimU 

jarm an aliuma wUk Evaaoir. 
Twas night, and through all the woild deep sleep po ssesse d At 
weary creaturek the tribe of birds and beasts ; when mther MuM^\ 
on the river-bank, and beneath the vault of the cold sky, harassed in hoBt 
by thoughts of dread wan had laid himself dowiL and allowed skcf 
at last to steal over his limbs. To him the genius 01 the spot in his o«i 
shape, Tiber, as an old man, seemed to rise from the pleasant stnsv 
amid the poplar bower ; the god was veiled in a hoary robe of ftw* 
wrought flax, and his lodes were shaded with a covering of sedse; din 
thus he began to addrew the herOb and remove his troubles widi theie 
words : ** You that are sprung from ttie nee of the gods, who bring bad[ 
to us from the hands of the foe the dty of Troy, and pre s erv e P^ffuna 
for ever, long looked for by the land of Laurentnm and the fidds of 
Latium, here is your sure home^ your sure Penates $ go not finom them, 
nor be frighted by the threats of war. All the swelling rage and wrath 01 
Heaven has subsided. And presently, before your eves, that you may 
not think this the idle coinage of sleep, a huge sow shall lie, discovered 
beneath the ilex-trees upon the bank, with a litter of thirty young ones, a 
white sow, resting on the |px>und, with white pigs about her teats. Tliis 
shall be the site of your city, there shall be sure repose from your toils: 
and on that spot, when thrice ten years come round, Ascanius shall 
found a city, and call it by the noble name of Alba. Now attend, I 
utter no uncertain prediction ; I will instruct you in a few words by what 
means you may victoriously despatch the work that must be done at 
once. On these shores Arcadians, a race that derives its descent from 
Pallas, who were the comrades and followers of Evandcr and his standards, 
chose a site, and built on the hills a city, called Pallanteum from the 
name of Pallas their progenitor. They ever waj^^e incessant war wjth the 
Latin nation ; them attach to your camp as allies, and with them form a 
league. I myself will guide you between my banks, and straight along 
my stream, so that in your upward voyage you may with your oars over- 
come the current that is against you. Come^ rise, goddess-bom, and 
when the earliest stars begin to set, duly offer to Juno your prayers, and 
overcome with humble vows her wrath and her frowns. When you have 
conquered, you shall pay to me your homage. I am he whom you behold 
\ sweeping TKiy banks with plenteous stream, and deaving the fruitful corn- 
Unds, dswlc'blue Tiber, a river wdi-bdov«^ >f 'A^w«u ^«s^ >» xbs^ 
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migfaty home \ my source flows forth from towcrine cities." So spolce 
the River ; then he plunj^ed into the deep pool, diving to the bottom ; 
night and sleep forsook ifencas. 

68—96. Tht prayer o/jEneas, He sails up the Tiber, 
He rises, and gaziiu; on the eastern rays of the sun in heaven, in due 
form holds up water from the river in the hollow of his hands, and poun 
forth to the sicy such words as these : ** Nymphs, Nymphs of Liurcntum, 
from whom the rivers take their birth, and thou, father Tiber, with thy 
hallowed stream, receive ilineas, and at last protect him from pcni. 
Whatsoever be tne source, where thy pool contains thee, thou that piticst 
our disasters, from whatsoever soil thou flowcst forth in all thy beauty, 
thou shalt ever be duly worshipped by me with homage and with gifts, 
thou homed river, the monarch of the western waters! Only be with 
me, I beseech thee, and more surely ratifv thy will I" So he speaks, and 
chooses from the fleet a pair of ships, and mans them with a crew ; withal 
he furnishes his comrades with arms. But lo, a portent, unlooked-for 
and wondrous to behold, a spotless sow amidst the fores^ of the same 
colour as her white litter, was reposing, and plain to view on the grassy 
bank: her pious i£neas slays in sacrifice to thee, even to thee, most 
mighty Juno, and sets her with her brood beside the altar. On that 
ni^t, tlirough all its length, Tiber calmed his swelling flood, and flowing; 
bs^kward stood so still with silent stream, that gently he smoothed the 
face of the waters, like a mere and placid pond, so that the oars moved 
without an eflbrt. So with speed they go forward on their voyage ; amid 
i cheerful murmur the keel careened glides o*cr the shallow stream ; and 
f' the waters view with wonder, and so does the forest unused to the sight^ the 
shields of warriors flashing afar, and painted hulls floating on the nvcr. 
\ They, as they row along, exhaust both day and night, and pass by the long 
extended windings of the stream, and are shaded by trees of various kinds, 
and o*er the tranquil surface cleave their way between the green woods. 
07 — 12$. jEncas meets witli Pallas^ tlie son 0/ Evander* 
The blazing sun had climbed to the centre of the arch of heaven, 
when from a distance they descry walls, and a citadel, and roofs of houses 
thinly scattered, which now the mighty wealth of Rome haj raised as 
high as heaven ; then Evatider there possessed his scanty state. With 
speed thev turn their prows to land, and draw nigh to the citv. It 
chanced that on that day the Arcadian prince was oflering sacrifice in 
honour of Amphitryon's mighty descendant, and of the gods, in a grove 
in front of the city. With him his son Pallas, with him all the flower of 
the young men, and his poor senate, were oiTering incense to this hen), 
and the gore still warm was smoking beside the altars. So soon as they 
see the tall ships and the crews gliding to land amidst the shadowy 
grove, and noiselessly plying their oars, they tare alarmed at the unexpect- 
ed sight, and all forsake their tables, and start up. Them Pallas daunt- 
lessly forbids to interrupt the sacrifice, and himself catches up a weai>on, 
and flies to meet the strangers, and at a distance from a knoll he cries: 
** Warriors, what cause has constrained you to explore ways that you 
know not? Whither do ye bend your course? Of what nation are ye? 
Yrom what home do ye come} Is it pesyct i3mX '^^ \yryxi^\w\^^xti^ '^^ ^ 
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Then father i£neas thus speaks from the lofty stem, and holds forth in ■ 
his hand a bough of olive, the messenger of peace: **Men of Trojan 
bluod you see, and arms at enmity with the Latins ; men whom they with 
disdainful war have driven outcasts from tiicir land. Wc come to find j 
Kvander. Take to him these tidings, and say that the flower of the j 
chieftains of Dardania have come, and ask for his forces to join thenu" ; 
At so great a name Pallas was awe-struck and astonished : ^ Come forth, -J| 
I pray you, whoever you are," he says, ** and speak to my sire face to £ace^ ^, 
and as our guest enter our abode." Then he welcomed him with the . 
^rrasp of his hand, and clasped his right hand, and clung to it ;' 

126—183. yEneas tells hvofider ojf tluir cotnmon ancestry. Evander !^ 
relates his meeting with A nchlses in Arcadia^ atid promises tlu Tro' 1^ 
iatishisaid. 

They go forward, and pass into the wood, and leave the river behind 
them. Then i£neas addresses the king with friendly words: '*Best of 
men of Grecian blood, to whom fortune has decreed that I should pray, i 
and hold forth branches dressed with iivTcaths, I certainly was not strudc V 
with terror, because you were a leader of the Greeks and an Arcadian, |' 
and because you were by blood allied to both the sons of Aureus : but it 
is my own worth and the holy oracles of Heaven, and the kinsmanship 
of our forefathers, and your renown that is spread over the world, that 
liave united me to you, and made me a willing follower of the force of 
fate. Dardanus, the Hrst father and founder of the city of Ilium, sprung 
from Electra the daughter of Atlas, as the Greeks tell the talc, sailed to 
tlic land of the Tcucri ; strong Atlas begat Klcctra, Atlas, who supports 
upon his shoulder the sphere of heaven. Your forefather is Mercury, 
wiiom beauteous Maia conceived and gave birth to on the cold peak ot 
Cyllcnc ; now Atlas, if wc trust at all the tradition wc have heard, that 
s.imc Atlas, who bears aloft the stars of the universe, is the father of 
Maio. So the descent of both of iis bironchcs off from one stock. Trust- 
iw^ to these facts, 1 sent no envoys, and did not essay by means of arti- 
iicc to form the foundation of a compact with you ; my own self, and my 
own life, 1 have voluntarily placed in your hands, and come in suppliant 
guise to your gate. The same people, the people of Daunus, who per- 
secute you with cruel war, assail us too ; if they expel us, they believe 
that nothing will be wanting to enable them to bring all Italv utterly be- 
neath their yoke, and to be lords of the sea that washes it above, and of 
timt below as well. Receive and give me your pledge. With us are 
hearts valiant in war, with us are souls resolved, and a band of warriors 
proved in action." So spoke i^neas. The other all the time attentively 
surveyed his face, and eyes, and his whole figure, as he talked. Then 
thus in few words replies : " How gladly I welcome and recognize you, 
most valiant of the Trojans ! How I am reminded of the words and voice 
and countenance of your sire the great Anchises! For I remember that 
Priam, the son of Laomedon, when he came to visit the realm of his sister 
Hesionc, on his voyage to Salainis, went on to visit the cold confines of 
^' J Arcadia, Then the springtime of youth was beginning to clothe my 
J (-'hecks with downy bloom ; and 1 vicv^edVwii'wouder the Trojan princes, 
/ ^ also wondered' sx the son oC lAOttvc4otk\i>sfts^l\\wx\^\x\^%3Ea^ 
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Anchises passed along. My mind glowed with youthful ardour to accost 
the warrior, and i^rasp his hand in mine. I ventured to address him, 
and eagerly led him within the walls of Phencus. He at his departure 
gm me a handsome quiver^ and Lycian arrows, and a mantle inwrought 
with tfM, and a pair of bndle reins, all of gold, which now my PaUas 
has.^ Therefore I unite with you in sign of treaty the hand you ask mc 
to give ; and also; as soon as to-morrow's dawn brings back light to the 
wondy I will let you go cheered by my aid, and will assist you with sup- 
plies. Meanwhile, since ^ou have come to us as friends, with good will 
perform with us this sacrifice, which it were a sin to defer, and forthwith 
make acquaintance with the table of your allies." When these words 
liad been spoken, he orders that the repast and the cups that had been 
taken away be again set out, and himself arranges the warriors on the 
grassy seat, and welcomes yEneas as the chief with a couch and the hide 
of a shaggy lion, and invites him to his maple throne. Then with all 
speed chosen youths, and the minister of the altar, bring the baked flesh 
of buUsy and pile upon the baskets the finely-made gifts of Ceres, and 
serve the wine. /Eneas and his Trojan warriors together feast upon the 
whole length of a chine of beef and the purificatory entrails. 
184^379^ Evander ixplains the signification of the festival his people 
are keeping. The story of tJie death of Cacus, 
When hunger was allayed, and the desire to eat satisfied, King Evander 
says; ^ It is no idle superstition, bom from ignotance of the ancient gods, 
that has enjoined upon us this established sacrifice, this regular feast, tbb 
altar to a rower so high : saved from fearful dangers, my Trojan guest, 
we institute and perform anew honours well deserved. Now first remark 
this crag that overhangs the cliff, how masses of stone have been thrown 
down all about, and the mountain home stands desolate, and the rocks 
have brought down a ruinous heap. Here was a cave with a mouth that 
ran back deep within, which the abhorred shape of half-bnitish Cacus 
tenanted, a place impervious to the sunbeams: and ever with fresh 
slaughter the ground was steaming, and heads of men, ghastly with 
shocking gore, hung fixed upon the haughty doors. The father of this 
monster was Vulcan : his were the black fires he used to belch from his 
mouth as he stalked aJong in huge bulk. For us, as for others, time 
brought at last to our longings the help and advent of the god. For the 
great avenger, made proud by the slaying and the spoils of Geryon of 
triple form, came here, even Alcides, and was driving hither as conqueror 
his enormous bulls ; the steers overspread the valley and the river tea 
But Cacus (for his mind was maddened by frenzy), that there might be no 
crime nor craft that he had not dared or attempted to do, drove away 
from their stalls four bulls of goodly size above the rest, and as many 
heifers of surpassing beauty; and, that there might be no footprin^ 
turned directly towards his cave, he dragged them thither by the tail, and 
stole them away with the marks of theirjoumey reversed, and hid them 
deep in the dark hollow of the rock. To the eye of one who sought to 
iina them, no prints led to the cavern. Meanwhile, as the son of Amphi- 
tryon was just removing from their stalls his well-fed herds, and preparing 
togoaway, thcMteen began to low at seU\tk^Ciyi\)«oA ^^^^w^'^^N 
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homage has been perfonned, and posterity have joyfully kept the day ; and 
PoUtias was the first founder of the festival, and the Pinanan house is the 
guardian of Uie worship of Hercules. He it was who set up this altar in 
uie {[rove, which by us shall ever be called greatest, and ever will be 
greatest. Wherefore come, ye youths, in discharge of honour due to merit 
so high, wreathe your hair with leaves, and present with your hands the 
cup, and invoke our common god, and with goodwill ofTer the wine." 
So ne spake ; whereupon the poplar leaf of double shade veiled his hair 
with the foliage of Hercules, and down the garland hung with leafv twine, 
and his ri^ht hand was charged with the sacred bowl All with haste 
foyfully pour the libation upon the table, and mtreat the gods. 
280—^5. Tni worship and praises of Hercules, 
Meanwhile evenmg draws nearer, as the sphere of heaven slopes down. 
And now the priests, and at their head Potitius, come along, girt with 
skins according to custom, and carrying torches. Anew they solemnize 
the feast, and brin^ to the second course welcome gifts, and pile the 
sdtars with laden dishes. Next the Salii draw near to sing around the 
kindled altar, Uieir brows bound with poplar wreaths. On one side is the 
choir of youths, on the other that of the aged ; they in verse chant the 
renown and deeds of Hercules ; how with the grasp of hii hand he 
straneled the earliest monsters his stepmother sent, the two serpents, 
how be too o'erthrew in war illustrious cities, both Trov and Oicnalia; 
how he passed through a thousand difficult toils at the bidding of King 
Eurystheus, by the doom of cruel Juno. ^ It was thy hand, unconqucrcd 
Power, that dew the cloud-bom Centaurs of twofold shape, both Hylaeus 
and Pholus: thou didst slay the monsters of Crete, and the huge lion 
beneath the rock of Kciiica* Dc/uro tiicu the Stygian waters trembled } 
before thee the doorkeeper of hell, as he lay in his gorv lair upon half- 
devoured bones. And no shapes could terrify thee, not Typhccus himself, 
wielding his weapons in towering stature ; thy presence of mind forsook 
thee not, when encompassed by the snake of Lcrna wiUi its multitude 
of heads. Hail, love's undoubted child, thou whose presence is a new 
elory to the gods I Both ourselves and thy sacrifice approach with 
favouring stepr Such are the deeds they celebrate in song: above all 
they introduce the den of Cacus, and the monster himself with his breath 
of ore. All the grove together reechoes with the din, and the hills rebound. 
306—368. Evander Mis the history of the early inhabitants o/ItalVf and 
shews jEmas various places in his city. They enter the dwelling of 
Evander, 
After that, all the people return to the city, when the religious cere- 
monies have been duly performed. The monarch clogged with age went 
sdong, and kept beside him as his companions i£neas and liis son, as he 
waUwd, and lightened the way with various conversation, ^neas is 
filled with wonder, and rapidly runs his eyes o'er all around ; and is 
attracted by various spots, and with pleasure both asks for and is told of 
the records left by the men of former times. Then says king Evander, 
the founder of the citadel of Rome: ''These groves were once haunted 
by the gods of the soily Fauns and Nymphs, and a race of men sprung 
firem the trunks of trees and hard oak ; they had no rule of life axid ca 
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civilisation, and knew not how to yoke oxen, or to store up wealth, or to 
refrain from wasting what they had won : but lived on boughs and the 
rude sustenance gained by hunting. Saturn was the first to come from 
heavenly 01)[mpus, fleeing from the armed power of Jove, and an «dle 
spoiled of his kingdom ; it was he who made into a settled society a 
people untaught and scattered over the tops of the mountains, and gave 
them laws, and chose that the land should be called Latium, because in 
safety he had lain concealed in this region. It was under this king that 
the golden age existed, of which tradition tells ; in such perfect peace he 
ruled the resdm ; until by degrees crept in a time degenerate and dis- 
coloured ; and the frenzy of war, and the passion for gain. Then came 
the Ausonian bands and the Sicanian tribes, and the land of Saturn often 
changed its name : then came kings, and savage Thybris of enormous 
frame, from whom we Italians have since called our river by the name of 
Thyber ; the ancient Albula has lost its proper name. Me, forced from 
my fatherland, and exploring the uttermost parts of the sea, almighty 
Fortune and irresistible Fate settled in these regions ; and the dread warn- 
ings of my mother, the nymph Carmentis, drove me hither, and Apollo's 
divine authority.** Scarce had the words been spoken, when straightway 
he goes on to shew him the altar and also the gate which the Romans 
call by name the Carmcntal, an ancient honour paid to the nymph Car- 
men tis, the prophetess of fate, who was the first to predict that the children 
of i£neas would be great and Pallanteum renowned. After this be points 
out the vast grove, which valiant Romulus made a refuge anew, and 
the Lupcrcal beneath the breezy rock, so called after the Arcadian model 
of Lycn?fin Pnn; Furthermore he j^hen-s the* irr»i\t* nf Iml^ Ai-itili^tUlHi and 
liimsclf attests the spot, and tells of the death of Argus liis guest. After 
this he guides him to the Tarpcian rock, and the site of the Capitol, now 
all of gold, once a tangled mass of woody thickets. Even then the 
awful sanctity of the spot used to scare the frighted rustics, even then they 
shuddered at the grove and cliff. " This wood,** he says, " this hill with 
leafy crown, is haunted by a god, what god it is, is doubtful ; the Arca- 
dians believe they have beheld Jove himself, while many a time his right 
hand shook the darkling aegis, and stirred the thunder-clouds. You see 
besides these two towns with ruined walls, remains and records of the men 
'^ ;j of old. This citadel was built by father Janus, that by^ Saturn ; the one 
was named janiculum, the other Satumia.** So conversing with one ano- 
ther, they drew near to Evander's homely dwelling, and saw the cattle all 
around lowing in the Roman Forum and the sumptuous Carinas. So 
soon as they reached the abode: "This," says he, **is the threshold 
through which victorious Alcidcs passed, this is the palace which received 
him. Dare to scorn wealth, my guest, and fashion yourself also to 
deserve divinity, and approach our poverty without disdain.** So he 
spoke, and led the great iEneas beneath the roof of his lowly abode, 
and placed him reclining on a bed of leaves and the hide of a Libyan 
bear. On speeds the night, and clasps the world with sable wings. 
369—406. Venus persuades Vulcan to assist jEneas, Vulcatls Jorge. 
But VcnuSf whose mind was not without reason, filled with a mother's 
cars^ nnd agitated by the thrcalcm^% ol xVi^^ Lauxcntct, and tlicir fcU 
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Hiibreak, addresses Vulcan, and thus begins to speak in her husband's 
taUen chamber, and with her words breathes on nim love divine : *' So 
Bog as the Argive princes were wasting with war Troy predestined to 
ftia ruiiL and the battlements doomed to fall by hostile itames, I asked 
Bot any nelp for the wretches, I asked not for the armour of your skill 
md powcTi nor wished, my dearest husband, uselessly to employ the 
iffMts of yourself or of your workmanship : albeit I owed a deep debt 
to Priam's sons, and often wept for the painful struggle of ^Eneas. Now 
by Jove*s commands he has fixed his home on the shores of the Rutu- 
liaM. Therefore I come a suppliant now, and ask arms of your divinity 
that I reverence, a mother for her son. You the daughter of Nereus, 
you the bride of Tithonus had power to move with tears. Behold what 
nations are leaguing together, what strongholds with their gates barred 
are whetting the sword against me, and for the destruction of mv people.'* 
She ended ; and all around with snowv arms the goddess fondles ia 
loft embrace her hesitating lord. He all at once felt the wonted flame, 
and the well-known warmth passed into his marrow, and shot through 
his melting bones. Even as when perchance a glittering rent of fire, torn 
open by the gleaming bolt, shoots through the thunder-clouds with flash- |^} 
ing light His consort, pleased with the stratagem, and conscious of her 
charms, perceived it. Then speaks the Sire, bound with the chain of 
everlasting love: ''Why do you search so deep for reasons? Whither, ffj' 
Lady, has departed your trust in me ? Had your anxiety been like this, 
then too haci it been in my power to arm the Trojans, nor would the 
^mighty Father, nor the Fates, have forbidden Troy to stand) and Priam 
to survive for ten years more. And now, if you intend to wage war, rl. 
ind such is your resolve, all the careful skill in my craft that I can pro* E| 
raise, all that can be wrought with iron and molten electrum, all the force |^ 
>f flames and blasts— desist from expressing by your prayers distrust in 
^our power." Such were the words he spoke, and gave the caresses he tn 
onged to give, and sinking into the lap ot his queen, courted quiet sleep 
.0 steal along his limbs. 

407 — ^453. TAe fnaking of the armour by the Cyclops of Etna. 
After that, when the middle stage of night's course was completed, 
ind the first slumber had banished sleep, at the time when the woman, 
who is compelled to support life by her distaff and the slender earnings ol 
ler craft, revives the asnes and smouldering fire, adding the night to her 
lours of work, and by lamp-light keeps her maidens toihng at a ceaseless | ;i' 
ask, that she may be able to preserve unstained her husband's bed, and | 
"ear her little children ; — like ner, and with not less zeal, the lord of fire 
It that season rises from his soft couch to the labours of his craft Near 
;he Sicanian shore and ./£6lian Lipare, an island towers from the sea 
irith a peak of smoking rocks, beneath which a cavern thunders, and 
be deeps of Etna, hollowed by the foi^es of the .Cyclops ; and hard blows 
ipon the anvils are heard to give forth a noise^ and hot bars of Chalybian \ 
ron hiss within the caves, and in the furnaces fire paats out its blast i it 1^.^ 
r the bouse of Vuican, and the land \a ciaxaftdL N\i\Kaxiv^^ '^\^«Vsss&X ; 
ie height of heaven the lord of (ire then caxwt ^witu >^J^^\$f^ 
re the Cyclops were foi|rii|g the icon, ^tonxem wA ^\»W5f»% ^**" 
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Pyracmon with naked limbs. In their hands was a half-wrought thunder* • • 
bolt already finished in part ^such as from all the sky the Father hurls 
in numbers down on earth; part was still unfinished. Three shafts of 
\vrithcn rain, three of watery cloud, thev had blended with it, three of red 
fire and winged southern wind. Now they were mingling with their work 
frightful flashes, and din, and dread, and wrath with its pursuing flames. 
Elsewhere with haste they prepared for Mars his car and flying wheels, 
with which the god arouses men and whole cities; and with all their 
might were finishing the terrific aegis, the armour of angry Pallas, widi 
serpent-scales and gold, and the twine of snakes, and on the breast of 
the goddess the Gorgon's self, with eyes still rolling in her severed head. 
** Set all your tasks aside,'' he says, '* and remove the works you have 
begun, CVclops of Etna, and give your minds to this; arms must be 
wrought for a valiant hero. Now is the time to use your strength, your 
nimble hands, and every lesson of your art. Turn delay to haste." No 
more he said ; so the^ with speed all set themselves to the work, and 
equally divided the toiL In streamlets runs the brass, and ore of }i^ld, 
and piercing steel is melting in the mighty furnace. They begin to shape 
a ]>onderous shield, strong enough by itself to meet all the darts of I 
Latium, and weld one upon another circles sevenfold deep. Some with ' 
the windy bellows alternately catch and expel the blast; others dip in Uie \ 
pool the hissing brass ; the cavern groans beneath the anvils piled upon 
It. They, one after the other, with vigorous force raise tiieir arms in ^ 
measure and turn with biting tongs the molten mass. 
454 — 519. Evander j^romises to make the EiruscanSy who have revoUtd 
from their kmgMezentius^ the allies of yEfieas. 
While in the coasts of j£olus the Lemnian sire is hastening on this 
work, the kindly light, and the morning songs of birds beneath his roof, 
call up Evander from his lowly home. The old man rises, and clothes his 
limbs with the tunic, and wraps around his soles the Tuscan bandage of 
the foot: then to his side and shoulders he buckles his Arcadian sword, 
drawing close the panther's hide that hung down upon his left : and like- 
wise a pair of guards, his hounds, go out before him from the lofty thres- 
hold, and attend upon their master's step. The hero, mindful of his 
words and the service he had promised, went on towards the dwdling 
and chamber of his guest iCneas. No less early iCneas came along : 
with the former his son Pallas walked in company; with the latter 
Achates. When they met, they joined hand in hand, and sat down in 
the inmost chamber of the house, and at last enjoyed the conversation 
they might now begin. The monarch is the first to speak: "Most mighty 
captain of the Teucri (for while you survive I will surely never admit that 
the state or realm of Troy is vanquished), to meet so great a name as 
yours, my power is but weak for aid in war: on this side we are shut in by 
the Tuscan stream, on that the Rutulian presses hard upon us, and sounds 
about our wall with clashing arms. But I intend to unite with you mighty 
nations &nd a camp made rich with kingdoms ; this means of safety un- 
hoked'for chance presents ; hilVict ap^xoacb. at the request of fate. Not 
w from hence lies the site of the c\vj ol K^W^ Iomtw^^ cstw ^3BL ancient 
ock, where once a Lydian race reiio>»i*tied Vci -'irax ^ck^^ \\&\tfsayit ^^^^^ 
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.(tniscan hills. When the people had now prospered for many years, in 
Dorse of time King Mezentius ruled them with overbearing sway and 
avage arms. Why should I tell of the horrid massacres, the outrageous 
times of the tyrant? May Heaven keep them in store to fall upon his 
fwn head and on his race ! Nay, he even used to unite the bodies of the 
^ead with the living, joining them hand to hand and face to face (dire 
arm of torture I) and so|, in that miserable embrace, streaming with 
omiption and gore, he killed them by a lingering death. But his sub- 
lets, wearied out at last, take up arms and beset him in his own house, 
d the midst of his boundless fury ; they cut down his supporters, they 
luri fire to the roof of his palace. He amid the carnage slunk away, and 
ias sought refuge in the land of the Rutulians, and is protected by the 
rms of Tumus, his friend. So all Etruria rose in righteous wrath ; with 
nns prompt for war Uiey demand that the king be surrendered to their 
cngeance. You, iEneas, I will make captain over these thousands ; for 
ticir ships in crowded squadrons are loud with rage all along the shore, 
nd require that their standards advance. The aged seer keeps them 
ack, pronouncing the will of Fate: 'Mseonia's chosen band of warriors, 
tie ilower and soul of men of old descent, ye whom righteous indignation 
«ars against the foe, and Mezentius fires with rage he well deserves, no 
nan of Italy may command so great a nation ; choose foreign leaders.' 
Then Uie Etruscan array made its camp on this plain, awed by the warn- 
ngs of heaven. Tarchon himself has sent to me ambassadors with the 
rown and sceptre of royalty, and delivers to my hands the ensigns of " 
»ower, bidding me enter the camp, and take under my sway the Tyrrhene 
ealm. But old age, halting with cold and worn with lapse of years, and 
trength now past the time for deeds of valour, withhold empire from 
ne. I would urge my son to the enterprise, were he not of mixed blood 
>y his Sabine mother, and so derived from her a share of her native land. 
^o you, whose years and descent are smiled upon by Fate, you, whom 
he gods require, enter on your career, right valiant captain of Trojans 
ind Italians 1 Moreover, 1 will join with you this my son Pallas, my 
lope and comfort; under your governance let him practise to endure 
varfare and the hard work of Mars, to observe your exploits, and to look 
ip to you from his early years. To him I will give two hundred hoisc- 
nen, XUt flower of our vigorous youth, and Pallas, shall bring you as many 
nore in his own name.** 

520 — 545. Venus rives the sign 0/ impending war. 
Scarce had he finished spesdcing, when iCneas the son of Anchises and 
lis faithful Achates fixed their eyes upon the ground, and with their own 
>ad hearts would have pondered over many a hardship, had not Cytherca 
riven forth an omen in the cloudless sky. For suddenly shot from heaven 
omes a forky flash, and with it a noise ; and straightway all the air seems 
brown into a tumult, and the swell of the Tyrrhene trumpet to peal along 
lie sky. Thev raise theur eyes ; again and again breaks forth the mighty 
rash ; arms they behold amidst a cloud in a clear quarter of the heaven 
sddenine through the bright atmosphere, and sounding with thunderous 
lash. Confounded were the hearts of the test; b^X \Sck<t Tx^ykew Vkx^ 
jcogwied the meuuDg of the sound, and the ^totCASft .«]& \i>& ^gA^^:^ 
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mother. Theii he speaks: ''Do not indeed, my host, do not a 
what event these wonders brine; I am summoned: m^ divin< 
forewarned me she would send from Oljnnpus this sign, if war ¥ 
at hand, and through the air would convey, to succour me, arms 
by Vulcan. Alas, what fearful carnage is close upon the wretct 
rentes! Tumus, what a punishment will you suffer at my ban 
what multitudes, O father Tiber, wilt thou roll beneath thy flood s! 
men, and helmets, and corpses of the brave ! Let them call fo 
fields, and break the compacts they ha\e made!*' When he had 
these words, he rose from his lofty throne : and first he wakes ai 
fires that slept on the altars of Hercules, and joyfully approaches 
he worshipped vesterday, and the little Penates : Evander and tl: 
of Troy all in like manner sacrifice ewes duly chosen. 
546—584. jEneas takes leave of Evander. Evatider's farewell to 
Afterwards he walks hence to his fleet, and visits again his co 
Out of their number he chooses the foremost in valour to be \ 
attendants to the war ; the rest sail down the stream, and idly dri 
the favouring flood, to carry to Ascanius news of his state an< 
father. Steeds arc given to the Trojans who are marching to the T 
fields : they oring for yEneas one chosen out for himself covered 
with a hon's tawny hide, that brightly shone with gilded paw 
rumour flies abroad, published at unce throughout Uie little ci 
horsemen are going with speed to the home of the Etruscan king. ] 
in their anxiety redouble their vows, and fear comes closer to t! 
it dreads, and now the shape of War is larger seen. Then old E 
clasping the hand of his departing guest, clings to it, with weepi 
cannot be satisfied, and speaks to him thus,: ''^O that Jove woula 
back the years that are past I Such as I was when close bencat 
ncste I laid low the foremost ranks of the enemy, and burnt whol 
of conquered shields, and sent King Erilus with this right hand 
tarus. To him at his birth his mother Feronia had given (fearful 
three lives, three sets of brandished arms ; thrice he must be laic 
death ; yet on that day this hand robbed him of all his lives, and 
stripped him of his arms. I would not now at all be torn from yoi 
embrace, my son ; and never should Mezentius in contempt for 
^his neighbour, have wrought with the sword so many barbarous n 
'have bereft my town of so many citizens. But you, ye gods of 
and thou, most mighty ruler of the gods, Jupiter, pity, I beseech ; 
Arcadian king, and hear a father*s prayers : if your will, if fate li 
mc my Pallas safe from harm, if I live destined to see him and b 
one with him again, I beg for life ; I am willing to endure every hj 
But if, O Fortune, you threaten some unutterable disaster, now 
pray, suffer me to cut short my hateful life, while my fears are unl 
while my presage of the future is doubtful, while thee, deju: boy, i 
and last delight, I hold in my embrace ; and may no fatal messag< 
my ears." These words at the moment of separation the father 
forth ; his servants bore him swooning within the palace. 

585—607. ^neas and his band reach the Etruscan camp, 
And now the troop of horsetaexvY^dk^w^'^^^c.dout at the ope 
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JEaeu among the first, and his trusty Achates ; after them the other 
lords of Troy; PaUas himself in the middle of the train, brilliant with 
broidered scarf and arms inwrought: such as, when bathed in Ocean's 
flood, the morning-star, that Venus loves above the other starry fires, 
exalts in heaven his sacred head and melts the gloom away. Mothers 
stand trembling on the walls, and follow with their eyes the dusty clouds 
smd the squadrons with theur gleaming brass. They all in arms march 
onward through the thicket by the way that leads them soonest to their 
goal ; a shout is raised, and in close array the horses' hoofs with fourfold 
trampling shake the crumbling plain. There stands near Caere's stream a 
mighty grove, held sacred far and wide through the reverence of the men 
of old ; hollow hills shut it in on all sides and encompass the wood with a 
belt of black fir-trees. Tradition tells that the old Pelasgi, who were the 
first that ever possessed the Latin lands, dedicated to Silvanus, the god 
of fields and fioclu. the grove and a holyday as well. Not far from hence 
Tarchon and his Tuscans had placed their camp in a strong position, and 
from a hi^ hill all the host could now be seen, and had pitched its tents 
on the open plain. Hitherward i£neas and his band of warriors chosen 
for battle advance, and refresh themselves and their weary steeds. 
608— 731. Venus brings thd arms to jEneas, Description of the designs 

engraven on the shield, 
\ But Venus, beauteous goddess, amid the clouds of heaven was near 
at hand, bringing her gifts ; and so soon as from afar she saw her son 
in a secluded valley, and retired from the cold stream, with these words 
die addressed him, and freely appeared to his view : ^ Lo, these are the 
gifts I promised, fashioned by my husband's art ; henceforth fear not, 
my son, to challenge to the tight either the proud Laurentes or the 
fierce Tumus.^ So spoke the queen of Cythera, and sought her son's 
embrace : beneath an oak that stood before them she placed the radiant 
arms. He, exulting in the gift of the goddess, and an honour so great, 
cannot satiate his joy, and rolls his gaze over each separate piece. He 
admires, and poises in his hands and arms the helm's temfic plumes 
and breathing flames, and the sword, fate's instrument, the corslet of stifT 
brass, in hue like blood, of massive size, like as when a dusky cloud 
asainst Uie sunbeams glows and shines afar ; next the polished greaves- 
of precious metal and refined gold, and the lance, and the ineffable 
fiibric of the shield. There the lord of fire, not unversed in prophecy, 
nor ignorant of future time, had wrought the fortunes of Italy and the 
triumphs of Rome ; there ne had carved every generation of the line 
that was to descend from Ascanius, and all the wars as in succession 
they were fought Also he had wrought the mother-wolf as she lay 
stretched out in the green cave of Mavors ; about her teats the X;k\\\ boys 
hung in play, and their dam licked them unterrificd ; she, blinding back 
the length of her shapel>[ neck, caressed them one after-Hic othei, and 
fadiioned their bodies with her tongue. Not far Hence he had mtro- 
dnced Rome^ and the Sabine women rudely carried away in the assembled 
crowd of the theatn., when the great games of the circus were performed, 
and a fresh war straightway springing up between the men of Romulus 
and king Tatius ami his austere Cures. Afterwahis the same kinsH 
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^ their mutujaoooflia laid addc^ in ann^ and hokBogbowis in thdr 
stood before the altar of Jove^ and with tbe tacri6ceof a aofir condndel I 
the treaty. Mot £tf from thence chariou swiftly mthing diflerent wigp II 
had torn attmder Metiuf : (yet^ would that yon abode by your pfomiB 1 
man of Alba 0«^ through the forest TuUnt drigged along tbe maiM^ 1 
body of the traitor, and the brambles dripped withdews of blood. W» 1 
over, Porsena was there^ GMnmandins them to receive the banidMi i 
Tarquin, and hemming the dty round with strict b l o ck ad e ; the son a 
of i£neas hurried to take the sword for freedom. Him you migfat b^flU 1 
like one in the act of wrath, in the act of menace ; because Codes dand \ 
to break away the bridge, and Oselia had bunt her Cetters and wn \ 
swimming across the stream. At the topb Manlhui the guard of tke 
Tarpeian fort, stood before the temple^ and kqrt the lofty Capitol ; asd 
the palace was all rough, fieshly comed with the thatch of Roonlai 
And here a silver goose, flitting in arcades of soldt proclaimed that ^ 
Gauls were already in the thieshold ; the Gains were coming dose ^ 
through the bushes, and grasped the dtadd, screened by the darfcaoi 
and the favour of a gloomy night Golden their flowing hair, their droi 
of gold; their cloaks are mped and shining; also^ their milk-idiite nedt 
are circled with collars of gokl ; each in hS hand bnudishes two Alniae 
javelins, their bodies are protected by thdr long shldds. Here behsd 
foreed the bounding SalU and the naked Lupeia, and the crests bond 
with wool, and the targets dropt from heaven ; holy matrons in dwir 
easv cars conveyed through the dty the sacred vessds. Far hence be 
adds to the wont the regiwis of Tartarus also^ the deep portal of Dii; 
and the punishments given to crimes, and you, Catiline, as you hasf 
from a frowning rock, and shudder at the glance of the Furies ; and nr 
removed from them, the pious ; and Cato among these dispensing laws. 
Between these groups tne likeness of a swelling sea extended tar and 
wide, all golden : but the blue waters foamed with hoary spray ; and 
around, dolphins of shining silver swept the main into circles with thdr 
tails, and cleft the surge. In the midst you might behold fleets armed 
with brass, the conflict of Actium, and all Leucate you might see glowing 
with the array of battle, and the billows glittering with p[old. On this 
side Ctesar Augustus, leading into the iight his ItaUans, with Uie Fathers 
and the People, the Penates and the great gods, standing on the lofty 
poop ; his joyous brows breathe forth a double ilame^ and on his head 
IS seen his father's star. In another part^ with winds and eods pro- 
pitious, Agrippa raised aloft leads on the hne ; whose brows gleam with 
the beaks that form the naval crown, proud ornament of war I On this 
side Antonius, with his barbaric aid and various arms, victorious from 
the nations of the Morning and the shore of the Red Sea, brings with 
him Egypt, and the powers of the East, and the remote Bactrians : and 
there follows him (O shame I) an Egyptian wife. All at once rush on, 
and the whole surface of the deep begins to foam, convulsed with tbe 
long stroke of the oars, and the beaks of triple tooth. Out to sea they 
speed ; you would think that Cydades rooted up were floating on the. 
main, or that high mountains were moving against mountains in battle : 
on towered ships of bulk so vast the warriors press to the fight Wth 
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Ihe hand are hurled showers of flaminff tow, and shafts with winged steel. 
The plains of Neptune are crimsoned with wondrous carnage. In the 
midst the queen urges on the host with the cvmbal of her native land ; 
and not even yet does she descry the two snakes that are behind. The 
monstrous shapes of gods of every kind, and barking Anubis, uplift their 
shafts against Neptune and Venus and Minerva. Mars, wrought in steel, 
rages in the heart of the conflict, and the fell Furies from the sky, 
and Discord in mantle rent exulting stalks along, and Bellona follows 
her with bloody scourge in hand. Actian Apollo, when he saw the sight, 
bent his bow from above ; in dread of him every Egyptian and Indian 
and Arabian and Sabaean turned his back in flight The queen herself 
was seen to woo the wafting winds and spread the sails, and loosen all 
the shrouds. Her amid the carnage, pallid at the approach of doom, the 
lord of fire had figured as borne along by the waves and western wind : 
then, opposite her, the Nile in all his huge extent lamenting, and opening; 
wide his folds, and with all his robe expanded calling the vanquished 
to his dark-blue lap, and the coverts of his stream. But Caesar, in three- 
fold triumph passmg through the walls of Rome, was dedicating to the 
gods of Italy an eternal votive gift, three hundred mighty shrines 
throughout the whole city. The streets were loud with joy and sports 
j and wouts. In every temple is a chorus of matrons, in every one an 
r altar; slain steers before the altars strew the ground. He himself, 
seated in the snow-white portal of fair Apollo, reviews the offerings of the 
nations, and dulv fixes them to the proud doors ; in long array ihe 
vanquished peoples come along, as various in language, as in fashion 
of dress and arms. Here had Mulciber portrayed the Numidian tribe, 
and the ungirt Africans, here the Leleges, and Carians, and the Gcloni 
that bear the bow ; with waves now humble Euphrates flowed along ; nnd 
the Morini, the remotest of men, and the Rhine of double horn, and the 
unsubdued Dahae, and Araxes that spurns a bridge. Such figures 
throughout the shield of Vulcan, the gift of his mother, he admires, ajid 
though he knows not the events, is pleased with their pictured shadow, 
as he lifts upon his shoulder the fame and fortunes of his descendants. 



BOOK IX. 



[ — ^24. Tumus is urfredby Iris to seise the opportunity ^ and attack tfu 

Trojans in the absence o/^neas. 



"Vojaiis in the absence of. 
Now whilst such were the deeds done in a far distant quarter, Satumian 
Juno sent Iris from heaven to daring Tumus. It chanced that then in 
the grove of his ancestor Pilumnus Tumus sat in a consecrated dell. To 
whom thus spake the daughter of Thaumas, with her rosv lips : *' Tumus, 
the fortune which to your wishes not one of the gocfs would dare to 
promise, lo I in the course of events this day offers^ though you looked 
uot for it. iEneas has left his town, his comrades, his fleet ; he has gone 
to the realm and home of Palatine Evander. Not content with this, he 
has penetrated to the farthest towns, even to Cor)rthus, and there 
he arms the bands of Tuscans, the companies of the tillers of the field. 
Why linger? now is the hour to call fox yo>vc w^ftdi&^^^x ^ti^x 0&as>s^« 
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itraggluig in the iky. Omen* lo clear I follaw, whoe'er thou 
catlat me to anni.' Thus having said, he went on to the river, 
the pahn of his hand with water from the (uiface of the itretui 
many a pi^er to the gods, and loaded hcaycn with hit vows, 
35—76. Th* Trejam kitp within thtircamp. Turnju attadts 
Straighlwa/ all the host marched o'er ibe open plain, rich i 
rich in l>roideTed vests and cold. In the van is Messapus, tb 
T^irheui close the rear, in the centre of the line is the general 
Like as when the deep Ganses rises silentl)^ with iu Kvcd 
tireams, or when Nile ebbs on the plain with fertQiiin; wn 
presently sinks within its channel. Here the Trojans view fi 
sudden cloud of black dust collecting, and darkness rising o^er ti 
First from the rampart that faced the foe Caicus calls aloud : 
mass, my countrymen, is this, rolling with black gtoom? Quic 
swords, give weapons, mouot the walls ; the enemy is upon 
yourselves like men." With loud shouts the Trojans retire th 
their gates, they line their walls. Such was the charge of J£.i 
captain, when ne departed, that if in his absence any change c 
sliould arise, they were not to venture to put the battle in am 
trust the open field, content to keep to the camp, and maintain 
safe behind the rampart. So, though ihame and an^r urge 
cn{;age hand to hand, yet Ihcy bar tnc gates, and futlU his chi 
under arms wait for the foe in their hollow turrets. As Tui 
forward outstripping the slowly marching line, attended by tweni 
horsemen, so suddenly he is before (he town ; a piebald Thiad 
bears the prince, a helmet of gold with crimson crest covers ] 
"Youths, will any man join me to be the first against the foe?" ■■] 
he says, and whirling his lance, hurls it into the air, the preliu 
ftay, and on his tall steed bounds into the plain. With shouts 
rides take up the challenge, and follow with a cheer that rings wii 
Ihey marvel at the Trojans, how tame their souls, who will i 
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^ enclosed Trojans from their entrenchment, and send them streaming into 

' the plaia The fleet which lay hid close to the camp, guarded all round 

by a rampart and by the stream of the river, he suddenly attacks ; he calls 

to his exulting comrades to bring fire, and glowing in spirit fills his hand 

^ wiUi a blazing brand. Then indeed they set themselves to the work, en- 

ii^ cotvaged by the presence of Tumus, and all the youth arm themselves 

■=^: with smoking torches. They seize them from the hearths around ; the 

smoking brand bears its pitchy light, and Vulcan rolls to the stars a 

mass of glowing ashes. 

77—106. But the goddess Cybele had received from yupiter a promise 
that the ships ifjEneas sliould be transformed into sea-nymptis. 
Tell me, Muses, what god turned from the Trojans the cruel fires? 
who chased from the ships such fierce flames? Worn with age are the 
proofs of the fact ; but the fame thereof has lasted through years. At 
the time that iCneas was first building his fleet on Phrygian Ida, and 
inaldng ready to sail o*er the deep main, 'tis said that the Berecynthian 
mother of the gods herself thus addressed great Jove : "Grant, my son, 
to my praver that which thy dear parent asks m return for the lord- 
ship of Olympus. I have a pine-forest, dear to me through manv a 
year ; there was a holy grove on the summit of the heights, whither they 
used to bring their sacrifices ; dark was it with black pines and the boles 
4>f maple-trees: these I gladly gave to the Dardan prince, when he 
needed a fleet ; but now anxious fear grievously torments me. Rdicve 
my terrors, and let thv parent have so much power with her prayers, that 
tfaey be not shattered m any voyage, or destroyed in any storm of wind ; 
let them find it good to have grown on a mountain dear to me.*' To 
her replied her son, who sways in their motions the stars of the universe: 
^My mother, whither wouldst thou call the fates? or what dost thou 
ask in thy prayer? Can vessels framed by mortal hand have immortal 
might? Can i£neas securely pass through the insecurity of perils ? To 
what god is such power allowed ? Nay but rather, when their toils are 
past and they reach the end of their voyage, even the Italian harbours, 
whatever ship has escaped the waves, and carried the Dardan chief to 
the Laurentian fields, from it will I take its mortal form, and bid it be 
one of the goddesses of the great sea, in shape like Doto daughter of 
Nereus, or Galatea, who breast the foaming mam.** He spake, and ratified 
his word by Uie streams of his Stygian brother, by the banks pouring 
with pitchy torrent and a black abyss, and gave his nod thereto, and 
with his nod made all Olympus shake. 

107 — 122. When the fated day came the promise was fulfilled. 
So then the promised day was come, and the fates had fulfilled the 
destined hours, when the wrone that Tumus threatened warned the 
moUier of the gods to drive the brands from the holy ships. Here first 
m ttnmge light gleamed before their eyes, and a great cloud was seen 
to skim over the sky from the eastern horizon ; the Idsean choir appeared; 
then a dreadful voice fell from heaven through the air, and tilled the 
Trojan and Rutulian hosts: ''Haste not, Trojans, to defend mv ships ; no 
need to arm your hands ; as soon to bum the seas shall Tumus oe allowed, 
AS these m/iioi/ trees. Do yoa ^0 Ittti^Vst >|^ ^s^^ISA^s^mx^^^ 
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sea ; 'tis the will of the mother of the gods." And lo! in an instant the 
stem of every ship breaks awi^ its hawser from the bank, and like a 
dolphin makes for the depth of the water with its beak plunged in the 
stream. From the same depths, (marvellous miracle!) as many brazen 
prows as stood by the shorc^ so. many maiden faces rise again, and are 
wafted o*er the seas. 

I33~i67. Tumus is not daunted by portents^ which h$ allies to thi 

Trojans themselves. 
Aghast were the minds of the Rutulians; even Messapus himself was 
terrified, and his horses affrighted ; the river Tiber too seems to stay, 
roaring hoarsely, and calls back his stream from the sea. But daring 
Tumus lost not heart ; in s^ite of all he raises their spirits by his words, 
in spite of all he chides his men: ''For the Trojans these portents arc 
meant ; thus Jove himself has taken from them their wonted help : their 
vessels wait not for our weapons, or for Rutulian fires. So Uien the seas 
are closed to the Trojans, tney have no hope of flight ; half the world 
is lost to them ; the land is in our hands ; and on it many thousands, even 
the Italian nations, are in arms against them. I fear not the fateful 
answers of the gods, if there be any the Phrygians boast of as their 
champions. Enough has been given to Venus and the Fates in the fact 
that tne Trojans have landed on the fields of fruitful Italy. I too have 
my fates to meet their's, that with the sword I should utterly destroy the 
accursed race, since my promised wife is taken from me : nor are the sons 
of Atreus alone stung by that wrong, or Mycenae alone allowed to take 
up arms. Ah! but perhaps one ruin is enough. Rather should one sin 
have been enough, for they should have learnt utterly to hate almost all 
the female sex. A set of^ men, whose confidence is the breadth of an 
earthwork, and to whom the delay that a trench can cause, a slight parti- 
tion from death, gives spirits ; — have they not seen the walls of Troy built 
by Neptune's hand sink into flames? So you, my chosen friends, which 
of you is ready sword in hand to tear down the rampart, and with me 
to rush into their confused camp? I have no need of Vulcan*s arms, or 
of a thousand ships, against these Trojans. Forthwith let all the Tuscans 
unite with them. They need not fear the shades of the night, nor the 
cowardly theft of the Palladiuni, when the guards at the summit of the 
citadel were slain ; nor will we hide ourselves in the dark belly of a horse ; 
in broad daylight, in open field, I am resolved to encompass their walls 
with fire. I'll make them know they have not to deal with Greeks and 
Pclasgic youth, cowards, whom Hector kept at bay to the tenth year. 
Now then, since the better part of the day is spent, for what reniains of it, 
in joy, my men, refresh your bodies after success, and in readiness look 
forward to the fight.'' In the meanwhile, to Messapus is entrusted the duty 
of blockading the gates with the watches of guards, and of surrounding 
the walls with night-fires. Twice seven Rutulians were chosen, to watch 
j the walls with soldiers; and thev were each followed by a hundred youths, 
j whose crimson crests and golden armour gleamed. They keep watch 
f tip and down, and relieve sentries, and stretched on the sward enjoy 
themselves o'er their cups, and dxain llieir bronze goblets. The mres 
blaze around', the mght is passed va^^tlv^'ot^v^^s^^^V^i* 
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1 68 — 1 75. The Trojans guard their catnp. 

AH this the Trojans look down upon from above, from the rampart, 
iinder arms maintaining their high walls ; also with anxious dread they 
examine their gates, and j'oin the bridges of their bulwarks : weapons are 
in their hands. Diligent in command are Mnestheus and Sergestus, keen 
in spirit ; for them did father i£neas, if perchance danger should summon 
them, appoint as leaders of the vouths, and guardians of the common* 
weaL Along the walls the whole host, dividing the dangers by lot, keep 
watch, and in turns actively discharge the duties that fall to each. 
176—323. The episode 0/ Nisus aftd Euryalus, Tlieir affection. Their 
generous conversation at the gate of the camp. 

Nisus was guard of the gate, right valiant in arms, son of Hyrtacus ; 
whom Ida, the hunter's hill, had sent to follow iEneas ; quick was Nisus 
with the dart and flying arrows ; by his side was his companion Euryalus ; 
there was not a fairer than he among all the men of iEneas, who had put 
on Trojan arms ; the unshorn cheeks of the boy were just streaked with 
the early down of youth. One love the two did feel, together to the wars 
they rushed, that night too on guard together did they keep the gate. 
Nisus first says: ''Do the gods .inspire men's souls with tnis ardour, 
Euryalus, or does each man make a god of his own strong passions? 
My restless soul even from the first has been bent on entering oattle, or 
on some great attempt ; it cannot brook quiet rest You see what con- 
fidence in their fortunes possesses these Rutulians. Their fires glitter few 
and iar between ; buried in sleep and wine they lie ; and all is hushed 
around. Next then hear what I plan, and what a purpose rises now in 
m^ heart That iEneas should be summoned, all, commons and senators 
alike, earnestly demand ; and that messengers be sent to bring back cer- 
tain news. It to you they will promise the rewards I ask, for myself the 
glory of Uie deed is recompense enough ; I seem to myself to be able to 
nnd a way beneath yonder mound to the walls and towers of Pallanteum." 
Astonished was Euryalus, smit with a mighty love of glory ; at once be 
thus addresses his ardent friend : ''Me then can you shrinl^ Nisus, from 
making; your partner in deed of danger so extreme? Can I let you go 
alone mto such peril? It was not so that my father Opheltes, himself 
a man of war, trained and bred me amidst the terrors of the Grecian 
arms and the trials of Troy : nor such has been my conduct in my coni- 
panionship with you, since I have followed noble i£neas and the extremity 
of £ate. Here indeed is a soul that scorns life, which believes that that 
honour to which you aspire is cheaply bought therewith." Nisus in 
answer said : " I indeed had no such fears of you ; 'twere impious so to 
think; not so. As I speak the truth, so may great Jove restore me in 
triumph to you, or whatever god beholds us here with kindly eyes. But 
if any Power (you see how many perils lie in such a hazard), if any 
Tower, be it chance, or be it god, should hurry me into adversity, I would 
havo you survive; your youth deserves life better; majr there be one to 
snatch my body from the ficht, or bring it back, and consign it to a grave; 
or if our wonted fortune forbid as much as that, at least may ^y the 
faaanJ rircf to ^t body, though not iowtvd^ vwiY^ftssw \\.^>&». J:'^^'^^.^ 
Kwktmo be the cause of such a vro« \o ^q^W^^J^r^ w«5B«tx'«^^>^«**^ 
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my child, when other mothers did not dare so much, follows you ever, 

regardless of the walls of great Acestes.* The other said : " In vain you 

weave a chain of idle pleas. My resolve changes not now, nor turns from 

its purpose; Let us haste,** said he. At the same instant he rouses the 

watch, who relieve them, and take their turn ; he leaves his post, and 

follows Nisus, as companion ; so both seek audience of the prince. 

224—313. The leaders of the Trojans^ and especially lulus^ applaud 

their generous courage, lulus promises that the mother of Euryalus 

shall oe to him in the place of Creusa, The two adventurers an 

armed by the captains of the host. 

All other living creatures through the world by sleep relieved their cares 
and lulled their hearts into forgetfulness of toil: the foremost leaders of 
the Trojans, a chosen band of youths, were holding counsel on the highest 
matters of Uie state, what should they do, or who should now go as mes- 
senger to i£neas. They stand leaning on their long spears, holding Uieir 
shields, in the centre of the open space of the camp. Then Nisus and 
with him Euryalus, in haste and alert, beg to be admitted; grave, say they, 
is the matter, and worth the delay. lufus was the first to welcome the 
hastening youths, and bade Nisus speak. Then said the son of Hyrtacus: 
'*Hear, I pray, with impartial minds, ye men of iEneas; nor judge of these 
our offers from our years. The Rutulians unnerved by sleep and wine are 
hushed in silence; we have ourselves observed the place for our secret 
sally, which lies open at the double road from the gate nearest to the sea: 
there is a break m the watch-fires, and the dark smoke is rising to the 
stars; if you will allow us to try our fortune, we will go to find >Eneas even 
as far as the towers of Pallanteum; and soon you will behold him laden 
with spoils, having made a great slaughter. Nor can we miss our road 
as we journey; we have seen the distant city while constantly hunting 
in the dark valley, and traced the bank all along the river.** Then 
spake Aletes grave in years and ripe in wisdom : " Gods of my country, 
beneath whose eternal guardianship Troy ever is, ye do not then after sdl 
intend utterly to wipe out the race of Teucer, else ye had never given us 
young men of such brave breasts and hearts resolved.** He spake, and 
held the shoulders and hands of both, bedewing his countenance and face 
with tears. "What reward," said he, "worthy of such virtues can I think 
of as ^ifts to you, my friends? The brightest reward of all, heaven and your 
conscience will give you : the remainder pious iEneas will pay to ypu 
forthwith ; and he who has all his life before him, Ascanius, will never 
forget such great deserts.** ** Nay I myself adjure you both,** so Ascanius 
takes up Aletes' words, " for in my sire's return lie all my hopes of safety. 
Yes, you, Nisus, I adjure by the great Penates and Lar of Assaracus, and 
the central shrine of ancient Vesta; whate'er my fortunes are, whate*er my 
trust, I put it in your care; recall my sire, restore him to my sight; if I 
recover him there is nothing sad. I will give you a pair of cups made of 
pure silver, embossed with ngures, which my father took the day he con- 
quered Arisba; and a pair of tripods; two great talents of gold; an antique 
gobJct, the gift of Sidonian Dido. But if it is granted me to take posses- 
s/on Of Italy, and obtain the royal sceptre, a conqueror, and to settle the 
^ot of the Dootyt you saw the none t)ti>N\k\OciTMmus rides, the arms hs 
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wears all golden; that very steed, the shield, the crimson crests, I will ex- 

cn^tt from the chance of lot ; already they are your prize, Nisus. Further, 

my Either will give you twice six chosen matrons, and captives, and all 

the goods that each possesses; in addition, the domain of king Latinus. 

But you, whom my years follow at a nearer distance, a boy, yet deserving 

reverence, even now I embrace you with my whole heart, and take ypu as 

my companion for every risk. In no exploit of mine will I seek glory 

except with you; be it peace, or be it war, in you I will have the greatest 

faith in word and deed.* To whom thus speaks Euryalus : ^ That no day 

may ever prove me unlike this brave beginning, is all I promise, whether 

fortune fall adverse or prosperous. But above all gifts I would pray you 

to grant me one boon: a mother I have, of the ancient race ot Priam; 

ha^uess mother! she lingered not in the land of Ilium, but Ic/t with me ; she 

stayed not in the city of great Acestes. I leave her now ignorant of this 

risk, be it what it may m; I bid her not farewell; Night and your right 

hand be my witness, that I cannot bear a mother*s tears. But do you, 

I pray, comfort my helpless mother, aid the parent whom I leave. Oh 

may I have this hope of you ; I shall go with greater courage to meet 

every risk." Moved were their souls, the children of Dardanus shed tears; 

above the rest the fair lulus ; his soul was touched with that reflection of 

the love, he bore to his own father. Then thus he speaks : '* Promise to 

yourself all that is worthy of your great attempt. Your mother shall be 

xnine^ Creusa all but in name; for not little are the thanks due to one 

yttiXi has such a son. Whate'er be the result of this deed, I swear by 

my life, my father's wonted oath, whate'er I promise you on your return 

successful, the same shall remain good for your mother and race.** So he 

speaks with tears ; at the same time he takes the sword from his side; it 

was o'erlaid with gold; Cretan Lycaon had wrought it with wondrous 

skill, and made it to fit its ivory sheath. To Nisus Mnestheus gives the 

skin taken from a shaggy lion ; trusty Aletes changes helmets with him. 

Forthwith they advance armed; whom, as they go, the whole band of 

chieftains, young and old alike, escorts with vows. Moreover fair lulus, 

who had a soul beyond his years, and the thoughts of a man, gave many 

a charge to be carried to his father. But the winds scatter them all, and 

give Uie idle prayers to the clouds. 

314—366. Auxix and Euryalus slay many Rutulians in the camp^ and 

pass safely through it. 
They go forth and pass the trench, and through the shades of night 
they maJce for the camp which is to prove such a deadly foe, yet des- 
tined themselves first to be a destruction to many. In confusion, in the 
midst of sleep and wine, they see the bodies of men stretched o*er the 
grass, the chariots placed with poles erect on the shore, the charioteers 
among their reins and wheels, arms and cups of wine, all in medley 
lying. First thus spake the son of Hyrtacus : '' Euryalus, we must do 
a dStA, of daring; the occasion calls us ; hither lies our way. Do you, 
lest any troop rise at our rear, be on your guard, and look carefully 
£ur around you. I will lay all waste here, and lead you on by a broad 
passage.** Thus he speaks, then hushes his voice ; at thft «asa&A. v&e- ^ 
stast he attacks with his twoxd YtfLU^Ykt^ IODASfisiA&) ^^^ ^^ks5^ass^ 
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raised Ufb on ooveriets, was bceathing fordi sleep firam aUlutta 
I a king lumsel^ and 10 kia^ Toraas too hU fiivointe nm 
by augorjr he could not dnve away. Three, aenrmnts I]$ig caiih 
amidst their weapons, and the annombearer and charioteer of Bi 
he smites, for he came upon them dose beneath the chariot, aadi 
the sted he cuts their arooping necks : next he lope off die hw 
their master, and leaves the trunk heaving as the uood tam% fei 
the earth and their beds are warm and drendied with black U 
Further he slays both Lamyris and Lamus, and young Scnann 
many a game had he pUycd that night; distinguished for the beauty e 
face was he; he lay nis limbs outstretched, aerpowered bv ^ aa 

{rod, happy if he had continued his games throu|^iout the ift(gfat| and 
ongcd them e'en to break of day. As a famished lion wones eonib 
through the fuU fold, when maddening hunger urges him on; he d 
and devours the fecUe flock, struck dumb with terror; he mgifis wid 
blood-stained Jaws. Nor less the daughter which fiuiyalus wioiq^ 
too, full of fire, rages through the camp^ and comes suddenly on a| 
namdess crowd in the centre spaccu on Fadus too^ and Hebesos^ 
Rhoettts, and Abaris; the rest surprised; but Rhoetus wide awake^ 
seeing all; in his terror he shink bdiind a great goblet: he tiled to : 
but full in his breast the Trojan close at hand buried his wh<de wm 
then drew it forth again crimsoned with flowing death; the other n 
forth his life, and as he dies vomits the wine minded wiUi hb ok 
the conqueror presses forward eagei^ on his stediny wort& And \ 
he was on lus way to the comrades oc Messapus; there he saw the dg 
fires were faintine, and the horses tied in careful wise were feeding 
the grass ; when Nisus shortly spoke, for he felt that they were caii 
forward with over eager thirst for blood: **Let us desist,** quoth he, * 
the unfriendly light draws near. Of punishment we have taken enoo 
we have made a lane through our foe." Many are the arms of men finis 
with solid silver that they leave behind, goblets too, and fine covo:! 
Euryalus carries off the trappings belonging to Rhamnes, and his 1 
with golden studs ; these gifu once wealthy Caedicus sent to Tiburi 
Rcmulus, they were joined m friendship, though they never met; Remi 
at his death left them to his grandson; after his death the Rutuli 
gained them by war and battle : these arms Euryalus now snatches 
and puts them on his valiant limbs, but all in vain. Then he puts 
Messapus* helmet, light for wearing, adorned with plumes. Forth fi 
the camp they go, and strive to reach what seems a place of safety. 
367—449. The Latin horsemen under Volscens see the helmet of Eu 
alus glittering in the ntamlight. They surround the wood and t 
Euryalus. Nisus has escaped. But Jinding he has missed Euryoi 
he returns. Unable to save his friend, he avenges him and dies. 
Meanwhile the horsemen sent forward from the Latin town were 
their way, whilst the rest of the battalion halts on the plain in battle am 
the cavalry were bringing answers to king Tumus, three hundred w 
they, all shielded riders, volscens was their captain. And now they w 
just nearing the camp, and were coming under the walls, when they 
tile two turning a'little in their course to the Idt, and in the glimmer 
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shades of nijght the helmet betrayed the thoughtless Euryalus, as it 

SUttored against the moonbeams. It was not seen for nought From 
le line shouts Vokcens : *^ Stand, ye men ; what the reason of your 
joumey? who are you in arms ? whither eoing?" They said nothing in 
answer, but hastened their flight into the toresti and rehed on the night 
The horsemen throw themselves in their way at the well-known cross- 
I roads on every side, guarding every exit with a ring of watchers. There 
( was a forest of wide extent, shaggy with thickets of dark oak, which 
\ close brambles filled throughout ; here and there shone a footpath along 
\ de hidden tracks. The darkness of the boughs and the burden of his 
I spoils encumber Euryalus, and fear misleads him from the right direction 
of the padi* Nisus escapes ; and now without a further thought he was 
safe beyond his foes, even as far as the place afterwards called Alban from 
Alba's name ; at that time king Latinus had there his lofty stables. The 
moment that he stopped, and in vain looked back for his friend, who 
was not there, he said : *^ Unhappy Euryalus, in what direction have I left 
you? or whither shall I go to nnd you?" Again he retraces all the 
mtricate way of the perplexing forest, and tries to trace back again his 
footsteps carefully observed, and wanders amidst the silent thickets. 
He hears the horses, he hears the noise, and the sign of pursuers. Tis 
but a short time more, and a shout reaches his ears, and then he sees 
Euryalus ; him just at that moment the whole band seizes overpowered 
by the deception of the place and of Uie night, as suddenly the crowd 
confounds him ; vain are his manv efforts to escape. *What could his 
friend do? by what force of arms should he venture to rescue the youth? 
Should he rush into the midst of the foe to certain death, and seek a 
quick and noble death bv many a wound? Hastily brandishing his 
sjpear with his arm drawn back, he looks up to the moon high in heaven, 
and thus he prays : " Do thou, O queen, do thou propitious come to aid 
vay effort, thou glory of the stars, thou guardian of the woods, La:ona's 
child ; if ever for me my father Hyrtacus brought gifts to thy altars, if 
ever I offered more presents from my own hunting, or hung them in thy 
dome, or fixed them to thy holy roof; let me confound this troop, and do 
thou guide my dart through the air." He spake, and with the effort of 
his whole strength he hurls his spear. Forth flies the lance and cleaves 
the shades of night, and pierces the back of Sulmo who was looking 
away, and there it breaks, and while the wood splits, it passes through 
to his heart He rolls over, and pours from his breast a stream of hot 
blood, then is cold in death, while his sides quiver with deep•dra^vn 
sobs. The troopers look round every way. Encouraged thereby, lot 
again he poised a second dart from above his ear. While they are 
bewildered, the spear passes through the temples of Tagus with a whizz, 
and remains fixed in the pierced brain, and is hot with his blood. 
Fiercely rages Volscens, but ne sees nowhere the man who sent the dart, 
he knows not whiUier in his wrath to direct his vengeance. ''You, how- 
ever,* said he, in the meanwhile, "with vour life's blood shall give me 
satisfaction for the sins of both;" then drew his sword, and rushed on 
Euryalus. Then indeed, as one amazed, frenzied, cries Nisus; he could 
not hide himself in the covert any more, or bear such dreadful a^<QH> 
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g«idie( In death, or when popiun droop their headi with wm 
perdhMce they are burdened with a weight of rain. But Niiu* r 
the midit ; among them all he malcei for Volicent alon^ on 
■lone are hit efforts bent Around him the foet collect, the; 
figfat, tbey pu«h him back on eitlier lide. He pretiei on with as 
he whirli hit flaihing sword, until be ha* Iniried it full in the 
Rutulian'i mouth, and in the ad of death be take* hii cnemy^ ij 
be threw himself on his lifeless friend, pierced with many a wc 
there M hst reposed in tranquil death. 

happy pairllfaug^t my verse can do, no dajr shall ever take yoi 
memory M time, so long ai the house of iCneas dwells hard by the 
aUe rock of the Cqrilol, and the Father of Rome holds hU impe 
4J0 — 471. TJU Rutuiiaia ditcevtr thi tlaugkttr in tkt eamp, 

jant art diieouragtd b^ tkt ifitetaelt of&t bloody fuadi of J\ 

Tlie victorious Rutulians, masters of the booty and spoils, I 
o the camp the AtsiA body of Volsccns, as mourners. Nor le 

.1.- __;.f _i — ni. 1 ,1,^ found dead, and 

h Serrauus and Numa tot 



foaming blood. Theyknew the spoils, a_ .__, _, 

teeonused the bright helmet of Messapus, and the trapping* 1 
with labour that coat so dear. 

And now Aurora, leaving the satTron couch of Tithonus,wa*jv 
n!ng to sow her rising lij^t o'er the earth, now did the sun pour 
branu, lunr was nature revealed by the day ; Tumus rouse* hi 
arms, with arms himself is clad, and musters the braien arrav to I 
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hands fdl the shuttle, unrolled was her task. Forth she flew in her 
^Biiseryy and with a woman's shriek, with hair torn, as one frenzied, she 
iBwdies straight to the walls, and the foremost ranks ; she thought not of 
>:sieiiy or of danger, or of darts; then she fills heaven with her wails: ''Is 
^ thus I see you, my Euryalus? Could you then, you who were the last 
comfort of my old age, yes, had you the heart to leave your mother deso- 
late^ O cruel son? And when you were sent to such a risk, was not your 
'^rretched parent allowed to take a last farewell? Alas, on a stranger land 
^roa lie exposed a prey to Latin dogs and birds I Nor have I, your mother, 
lidd yoo out in death, or closed your eyes, or bathed your wounds, using as 
m riirottd that mantle^ which for you 1 wove in haste, working ever night 
and day, beguiling the fears of old age with my web. Whither shall I go 
to find you? or what land now holds your limbs and torn body and man- 
■led form? Is this all, my son, that you can bring me back of yourself? 
IS this what I followed o*er land and sea alike? Pierce me, O Rutulians, 
if you have any feeling; on me hurl all your darts, me first slav with the 
sword; or do thou, great father of the gods, have pity, and witib thy 
thundnbolt send this soul thou hatest beneath Tartarus, since no other 
way can I break the thread of cruel life." By these wailings were their 
spirits shakeni sadness and lamentation passes through all, languid is their 
stren^Sth, and spiritless for fight As she thus kindles the fierceness of 
grie( Actor and Idaeus take her, such were the commands of Ilioneus and 
of Iidns bathed in tears, and they bear her in their hands within her house. 
503— C34. Tlu Rutulians make their first attack on the Trojan camf. 
But the trumpet from afar with its ringing brass ^ve the warning of 
its terrific note ; a shout follows, the sky re-echoes. Forward hasten the 
Volsd, advancing the covering of their shields in line ; they prepare to fUl 
tiie troiches and tear down the rampart. Some look for an approadi, or 
with Uudders would scale the walls, where the line is broken, and the light 
shews through the ring of warriors, who stand less thick. To meet this 
the Trojans pour forth every kind of missiles, and push the foe down with 
sturdy poles, for they were trained to the defence of walls by the long war 
of Troy. Stones too they roll down of dangerous mass, in hopes of some- 
where breaking through the covered array of men ; whilst for all this the 
astaflantf gladly endure every chance of war beneath the close shed of 
shields. And yet they cannot longer hold out, for, where the crowded mass 
of men presses upon them, there the Trojans roll a huge mass of rocks, 
there they push it over; which far and wide laid the Rutulians low, and 
broke up the roof of arms. And now the daring Rutulians care no longer 
to contend in blind battle^ but strive with missiles to drive the Trojans 
from the rampart On another side, Mezentius, terrible to view, is seen 
fhakiiig an Etrurian pine, and throws into the town the smokine flaming 
brand; whilst Messapus, tamer of steeds, Neptune's son, tears down the 
lampar^ and calls for ladders to scale the walls. 

525-— 529. The invocation o/Caliiopi. 
Ye Moses, and thou, Culiope, I pray» inspire my song; that I may tell 
what slaughter, what destruction Tumus wrought ; whom each warrior 
sent down to the shades: do ye with me unfold the mi^hiY sccoUL^ 
forfDuiemeiaheo iJuiie^ and from 7Q«ai&itmQincaskvSas;A% 
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530—568. Tumus sets a tower of the Trojan camp on fire^ and slays 

many of their men. 
There stood a tower, high it rose above men's eyes, tall its drawbridges, 
well placed it was to command the foe ; which all the Rutulians strove 
with all their mi^ht to storm, and with their utmost strength and means 
to level ; the Trojans opposed them, and defend it by hurling stones, and 
standing thick they shoot darts through the hollow loopholes. The first 
to throw the blazing brand was Tumus, who fixed the names in its side ; 
the fire fanned by the wind caught the planks, and clun^ to the burnt 
doors. Troubled and confused were those within; in vain would th^ 
escape from the mischie£ Whilst they crowd together and retire back 
into the part free from the pest of fiame, lo t suddenly with its weight 
down the tower falls, and all the sky resounds with the crash. Half dead, 
while the huge mass followed upon them, transfixed by their own weapons, 
or with breasts pierced with splinters of hard wood, down to the earth 
they came. Hardly did Hclenor only and Lycus escape ; of these two 
Heicnor was in the springtime of youth, whom for the Lydian king his 
slave Lycymnia reared in secret, and sent him in forbidden arms to Troy; 
lightly was he armed with naked sword, he had no glory blazoned on lus 
shield. So when he saw himself amidst the thousands of Tumus* men, 
and the Latin array on this side, on that side the Latin array, as wild 
beast, hemmed in oy a thick ring of hunters, rages straight against the 
darts, and knowing well its doom throws itself upon its death, TOme with 
a bound above the hunter's spears ; e'en so the youth rushes sure to die 
into the midst of Uie foe, and where he sees the weapons thickest, there 
he goes. But Lycus, swifter far of foot^ fiying between the foes and the 
darts reaches the walls, and now he stnves to grasp the lofty battlement 
with his hand, and to clutch his comrades' right hands; him Tumus 
follows with feet and dart at once, and taunts him thus triumphant: 
*' Fool, did you hope you could escape my hands?" then seizes him as 
he hangs, and tears him down with a large part of the wall. As when 
some hare, or swan of snow-white form, is borne aloft by Jove's armour- : 
bearer, who fiies on high with crooked talons, or as a lamb lamented by , 
its dam with many bleatings is snatched by the wolf of Mars from the 
fold. On every side is raised a shout ; they onwards charge, and fill the 
trenches with fagots ; others throw blazing brands up to the battlements. 
569 — 589. The various fortunes of the siege, 
Ilioneus witn a rock, the mighty fragpiient of a mountain, lays low 
Lucetius, as beneath the gate he comes with torch in hand ; Liger slays . 
Emathion, Asilas Corynaeus; Liger was good with the dart, Asilas with | 
the arrow that from afar eludes the sight of men. Caeneus kills Ortygius, ; 
Turnus the conqueror Caeneus; Tumus kills Itys, Clonius, Dioxippus, ' 
Promulus, Sagaris, and Idas standing as a champion on the topmost 
tower; Capys slays Privemus; him first Themilla's lance had lighdy . 
grazed ; he thoughtless cast aside his shield, and to the wound his hand '• 
applied ; then on its feathers the arrow silent fiew, his hand was pinned ' 
to his left side, and the point buried within gashed the breathing lungs of ! 
life with deadly wound. In glorious arms the son of Arcens stood; em* | 
broidered was his cloak 'bynttdVt^^'^ovaC brilliant did he shine in Spanish I 
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dye» coQtpicuouf by his iair face ; him his father Arcens had sent, reared 
in his mother's ^ve near the streams of Symaethus. where is the altar 
of Paltcus rich with ^ifts and easily appeased ; Mezeiitius drops his spear, 
and thrice around his head whiried with the twining thone the whising 
sUng, and split open the centre of the skull with full blow from the glow* 
ingiead, and stretched him at his length on the deep sand. 
590— 6aa Numanus taunts thi Trojans^ contrasting ths hardihood 0/ 

Italians with the effeminacy of Phrygians, 

Then first 'tis said Ascanius aimed a swift arrow in war; up to that 
'time he had but frightened flying beasts; and with his hand laid low 
valiant Numanus sumamed Remulus, who lately had made his bride the 
younger sister of Tumus. He, in front of the foremost rank, uttering 
aloud words worthy and worthless to record, and with his heart swelling 
at the thoughts of his new royal alliance, stalked up and down, and gave 
himself out as some great one with his noisy clamour: *^Are ye not 
ashamed again to be cooped up within besieged walls, ye twice captured 
Phrygians, and to screen yourselves from death behind battlements? 
See, these are the men who woo our maidens by war! What god, or 
what madness has driven you to Italy? Here are no sons of Atreus, 
nor Ulysses wily in words. A hardy race are we from our birth, our 
infants we carry down to our streams, and harden them in the icy-cold 
water; our bo^ rob sleep to hunt, and scour the woods ; to tame horses 
is their sport, and shoot arrows from the bow. Next, our youths patient 
of toil, and trained to do with short fare, either subdue the eartn with 
hoM, or shake towns with war. Each time of life is worn with the use 
of iron, and we prick the backs of our steers with the inverted spear ; 
nor docs old ago that wearies others weaken our strength of soul, or 
impair our force. Our gray locks we press with the helmet ; and ever is 
it our delight to bear off the newly taken booty, and to live on spoil. As 
to you, your vests arc broidcrcd, dyed with saffron or glowing purple ; 
aloth is dear to your hearts, your pleasure is to indulge in the dance ; 
your tunics have sleeves, your turbans ribbons. Ohl truly Phryrgian wo- 
men are ye I ye arc not even Phrygian men ; go ye over lofty Dindymus, 
where the pipe utters the familiar tones of its unequal sound. The tim- 
brels and berecynthian flute of the Idxan mother summon you thither; 
leave arms to men, and give up the use of iron.* 
621—671. lulus with an arrow shoots the boaster. Apollo in the form 

of Butes praises the boy. The Trojans recognise tlie god^ and defend 

their camp with fresh vigour. 

As he uttered such boastful words, and spake such shameful indig- 
nities, Ascanius could not brook him ; but turned towards him and from 
his horsehair string aimed his arrow, and stretching his arms apart stood 
firm ; but first, a suppliant, prayed and vowed to Jove : ''Oh IJove almighty, 
favour my daring attempt With my own bands will 1 bring to thy 
temple solemn gifts, and place before thy altar a snow-white bullock, 
as tall as its mother, lucn as shall begin to butt with its horn, and 
scatter the sand with its feet** The Father heard his prayer, and from 
a clear quarter of the heavens thundered on the left ; at the same Jn- 
•tant twanged the death-dealing bow, and. the am^> ds^w^ m^ ^S^ 
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breast flies with a dreadful whizz, and passes through the head of Remu- 
lus, and pierces his hollow temples with its iron point ** Go to," said 
lulus, ''mock valour with vaunting taunts. The twice-captured Phiygians 
send back this answer to the Rutulians." Ascanius said no more. The 
Trojans follow his words with a shout, and cry aloud for joy, and raise 
dieir spirits to the stars. 

It cnanced that then the god Apollo of the flowing hair from the 
region of the sky was looking down upon the Italian -lines and the 
town, throned on a cloud ; he with these words addresses victorious lulus : 
*'Go on, my boy, in this your youthful valour. This is the way to heaven, 
O son of gods, and future sire of gods. Tis meet and right that under 
the race of Assaracus all wars destined to come in the future should 
subside in peace ; nor can Troy contain you." As thus he spake he drops 
from the lofty sky, he parts' the blowing breeze, and flies straight to 
Ascanius. Then he transforms his appearance into that of old Butes. 
He had first been armourbearer to Dardanian Anchises, and trusty 
guard at his palace-gate ; next did Ascanius' father ^ve him as an 
attendant to his son. Apollo seemed to come in all things like the old 
man, in voice, and complexion, in gray hair, in arms that sounded fierce ; 
and thus he speaks to lulus glowing with glory: ** Content yourself with 
this, son of iCneas, that by your arrow Numanus has fallen, and you 
unhurt ; the great Apollo grants you this as your first glory, and envies 
you not a weapon like his own; for the rest, while yet a bov, abstain from 
war." Apollo thus had begun his speech, and then cut short his words, 
and left mortal eyes, and far away from human si^ht melted into thin 
air. The Dardan cliieftains knew the god, and his heavenly arrows, 
and heard the quiver rattle as he fled. So, warned by the words and pre- 
sence of Phoebus, they make Ascanius quit the walls, though eager for 
the fight ; they themselves return back to the conflict, and expose their 
lives to the danger of the open battle. The shouts pass along the whole 
walls by the line of the bulwarks; they bend their strong bows, and 
whirl their slings. The whole ground is strewn with darts ; the shields 
and hollow helms re-echo with the blows; the fierce fight thickens; so 
thick the rain coming from the west in the season of the showery 
Kids lashes the ground ; with such a storm of hail the clouds precipi- 
tate themselves into the sea, when Jove all grim with winds whirls tne 
watery tempest, and bursts the hollow clouds in the sky. 
672— 69a Pandarus and Bitias open a gate of the camp^ and sallying 

forth repulse the besiegers, 
Pandarus and Bitias the sons of Alcanor of Ida, whom Hisra reared 
amidst the forest in the grove of Jove, youths as tall as the firs and 
hills of their country, unbar the |[ate trusted to them by the command of 
their leader; for they rely on their arms, and dare to invite the foe with- 
in the walls. They themselves within on the right hand and on the left 
stand in front of the towers, armed with iron, and their tall heads 
adorned with waving plumes: like as when two lofty oaks by the clear 
flowing streams, either on the bank of the Po, or by the side of the 
pleasant Athesis, rise together, and raise their shaggy tops to the sky, 
^d nod vnth their towenng cxo^ntu In burst the Rutulians, as soon as 
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they saw the entrance wide open. Straightway Quercens, and Equicolus in 
beautiful armour, and Tmarus rash of soul, and martial Hsemon, through- 
out the whole line were either routed and fled, or lost their lives just at 
the threshold of the gate. Then fiercer and fiercer waxes the rage in 
their embittered hearts ; and soon the Trojans come in force to the same 
point, and venture to engage in close figh^ and sall)r forth further. 
091— -7i6i Tumus comes to ike rescue and slays Bitias and other Trojans, 
To the leader Tumus, as he raged in the opposite quarter, throwing 
the ranks in confusion, news came that the enemy glowed with fresh 
* slaughter, and held the gates open. He abandons his enterprise ; roused 
by savage wrath he rushes to the Dardan gate against the haughty 
brothers. And first by the dart which he threw he laid Antiphatcs low, 
for Antiphates first came in his course ; of Theban mother was the youth, 
the bastard son of noble Sarpedon ; forth flies the Italian cornel through 
the yielding air, and fixed m his heart pierces deep into his breast; 
the gaping blooidy wound sends forth a foaming stream, and the iron 
point u warmed in his transfixed lungs. Then Meropes and Erymas. 
then Aphidnus with his hand he lays low, then Bitias of glowing look and 
furious soul; but not with a common dart ; he would not have fallen by 
a common dart ; but whizzing loudly came the swung falaric, whirls 
like the thunderbolt ; it neither two ox*hidcs nor the trusty coat of mail 
with its double golden scales could withstand; suddenly down fell his 
monstrous limbs; the earth gives a groan, and the huge shield thunders 
over him. So on the Euboic shore of Balae may fall a pile of stone, 
which men lay in the sea, built of mighty masses prepared before ; so does 
ii come down and draw its ruin with it, and dashed deep into the sea 
there it lies ; the main is filled with tumul^ and the black sand dashed up. 
Then with the sound trembles steep Prochyta, and Inaryme placed by 
Jove's behest no soft coverlet on Typhceus. 

717—777. Pdftdarus shuts the gate and encloses Tumus within the 

camp^ who slays Pandarus and many others. 

Hereupon Mars, god of war, put new spirit and strength into the 

Latins, and roused keen courage within their souls ; but on the Trojans 

he sent flight and black fear. From every side the assailants flock, 

for now was given means of fight in abundance, and the warrior god 

lighted on each souL Pandarus sees his brother lying with outstretched 

body; he knows the preisent state of their fortune, how the turn of war 

now swayed events. He swings the gate with great strength, turning 

it on its hinges with an effort of his broad shoulders, and leaves many 

of his friends shut outside the walls in the stern fight; whilst others 

he shuts in with himsctf, and receives them as in they rush ; fooll for he 

saw not the Rutulian prince in the midst of the troop bursting in ; and 

by his own act he shut him in the town, like a savage tiger amongst the 

spiritless sheep. Forthwith a strange light gleamed from the warrior's 

eyes, and his arms rattled dreadfully ; his blood-red crests quiver upon his 

head, and ficom his shield he shoots forth glittering flashes. The men of 

^nns. suddenly afinghted, knew well the hated face and giant limbs. 

But mighty Pandarus sprinn forward, and bumvci^vivxSQLtAsg^ ^\)a&\sv^ 

ther's deatl^ irjHMks thus: ^ This it Mt thtbni^^S^i^sMCfe ^V Ks&a^a^xA^'»^ 
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this the centre of Ardeawhidi within die walls of your oomitiy ondoeei 
you: the camp of your Ibetyoa fee; there is no power of exit hnioe.* Ti 
him with a tmile spake Tttmus with uatfoubM soul: ''Bci^ if in jfov 
heart be any couF^fi^ and dose with me in figfatt ypa shall «> sad 
tell Priam how here too you have foand an AehiDes.* 80 qpake ha 
The other strove with all his strengthy and haded his qwar an va- 
lashioned with its knots and roii|^ xmt» The air i oce i »ed the hlovs 
Satumian Juno turned, aside the wound it should have made^ as on it 
flew ; in the gate is fixed the spear. * But not so my weapon ahall yoa 
escape, which my right liand wields with strengths tmliko to you Is he 
who owns this swordl and deals this wound." He spoke^ and roacL as hdh 
he lifts his sword, and with the sted deaves the centre of the Mrdiesd 
between the templeSy cutting the dant face with hideous gash. A crssh 
S& heard; the earth is shaken with the monstrous we^pt The 4yiv 
man stretches upon tlie ground his fallen limbS| and. armour spattend 
with the bloody Sndn; in equal psrb his head is shared and haaga fioss 
either shoulder. The Trojans turn, and scattered fly in harried panic; 
and had the conqueror forthwith thought but thisi that irfdi hia hand Ae 
barriers he should burst, and let his comiades in throo|^ the gate% tint 
day had been the last to the war and the nation alQDei But lan and 
frenzied thirst of Uood, drove him burning onwards rk[ht agdnst tne fbai 
First Phalaris he overtook; then Gyges hanAstrung fiom odiindt their 
spears he snatches ua and hurls them at the backset the fMng hm; Juno 
supplies strength and viffour to the chief. To these he adds Ualya as com* 
panion in death, and Phegeus with his shidd traasfiatedi then igneimnt 
on the walls, and stirring fight, Alcander he slavs and Halius. NoSnon 
and Prytanis. Lynceus went to meet him, and called his comnaes, whom 
Tumus from the right with brandished sword and effort from the rampart 
anticipates; at once his head, struck down in conflict dose by single 
blow, lay at a distance with his helmet Next did he slay Amycus, wio 
cleared the woods of g[am^ unrivalled in his happy skill of anointing his 
arrows and arming their points with poison ; and Clytus he slew, the son 
of i£oIus, and Cretheus the Muses* friend, Cretheus the Muses' mate, to 
whose heart dear were songs ever, and harps, and harmonies attuned upon 
the strings ; ever of steeds, and arms, of men and battles, did he sing; 
778 — 818. At length Mnestheus and the Trojans drive Tumus to ike 

wails y from which he sfri$igs^ like Cocles^ into the river^ and swims 

back safe to his companions. 

At length the Trojan captains, for they heard of the slaughter of their 
men, join together, even Mnestheus and Sergestus keen in nght, and see 
their comrades straggling in flight, and the enemy within the walls. And 
Mnestheus said: ''Whither next, di whither do you mean to fly? Have 
you any other walls, any other battlements, besides these? Shall one single 
man, and he, my countrymen, hemmed in on every side by your ramparts, 
shall he make such havoc through your town, and feel no vengeance? 
Shall he send so many of the best. of our youths to the sluides of 
death ? For your unhappy country, and your ancient gods, for the great 
i£neas have you no pity^ fed ye no shame, ye cowards?* By such re- 
proaches ai*e they fired with wrath, /md rallyi and in dose battalion halt. 
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Turaus little by little withdraws from the fight, making for the river, and 
the quarter girt by its waters. Thereupon the Trojans with greater spirit 
press on him ; they shout aloud, they mass their bands ; as when a crowd 
of men press hard upon a savage lion with weapons pointed at him, the 
beast terrified, yet grim, glaring fiercely, steps backwards ; and neither 
does rage and courage suner him to turn in flight, nor can he, though he 
desire it ever so much, press forward through darts and hunters. Just so 
did Tumus hesitate and retire, yet with steps deliberate, whilst ms soul 
boils with rage. Nay even then twice did he pierce to the heart of the 
foe, twice did he drive their troops in rout and flight along their walls. 
But the whole band <}uickl^ from the camp unite, nor does Satumian 
Tuno dare to supply him with strength to tight against them; for Jove 
had sent Iris down through the sky from heaven, and she bore no gentle 
orders to his sister, should Tumus refuse to withdraw from the lofty walls 
of the Trojans. So then the warrior could not stand up a^inst them 
with shield or sword ; with such a shower of darts cast upon him on every 
side is he overwhelmed. With ceaseless rattling rings around his hollow 
temples his helmet, and with stones is riven its solid brass ; the plume is 
f truck awavfrom his casque ; nor can the bossy shield bear up against the 
blows ; with spears the attack is redoubled by Trojans and by Mnesthcus< 
die captain, thundering in arms. Then throughout his whole body the 
sweat pours, and- courses down in clammy stream ; to recover his breath 
he has no power ; a painful panting shakes his wearied frame* So Uien 
at last with headlong spring he throws himself with all his armour into the 
river. The god with nis vellow flood received him as he came, and bore 
him off on his gentle ripple, and at length sent him back to his comrades, 
with the blood washed ott 

BOOKX. 

I— 15. The council of the gods. Jupiter wonders at the angry passions 

of the celestials. 

Meanwhile the mansion of Olympus the abode of the Almighty is 
opened wide, and a council is summoned by the father of gods and king 
of men to his starry throne ; whence as he sits aloft he gazes on aU 
lands, on the Dardan camp, and Latin tribes. They take their seats in 
the halls with folding doors. The king himself thus begins : 

** Ye mighty Powers of heaven, why, I pray, is your old resolve turned 
backward? why is there such strife in your contentious hearts? 1 for- 
bade Italy and the Trojans to clash in arms What is this discord in dis-^ 
obedience to my commands? What fear has persuaded either side to 
take up arms, and provoke the strife of the sword? The right hour of 
war will arrive ; see that ye hurry it not on ; when fierce Carthage in 
days to come shall huri on the citadel of Rome a mighty destruction, 
and open a way through the barrier of the Alps. Then will it be lawful 
to contend in lAe strife of hate, then to speed the course of war. Now 
let matters be quiet, and consent to ratify tne peace we have agreed upon.". 
16— 6it Vmrn at great length inveighs agatnst Juno, as the cause of so 

$nan/ tromkles to the Trojans. 
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In few words spake Jove ; but few were not the woids inwUchf 

Venus lepUed: 

••O Father, thoo eternal potentate of neaven nad c•l1]^ (iMi 
Power can I now find froqi whom to implore aid?) thou teest thii 
of the Rutttlians, and how Tttmus rides conraioKwa in Ui i 
through the midst of the host, and is borne along in victorioi 
swollen Vith pride. Their closed walls protect the Troians mI 
Nay, within their gates, and on. the very ramparu of tMr wrih 
now mingle in fight; and the trenches are floating in a ddngeefi 
iCneas knows this not ; he is far away. What? wilt thou »ei«r| 
them to be ddivered from blockade? Lot a second time tiie « 
Troy, as it is bom again, a foe threatens : a second host appev 
a second time against the children of Teucer rises finom iEtouan A 
son of Tydeus. So I supposcf that iresh wounds are in ston f 
and I, thy chikl, have to expect the attack of a mortal man. 
deed without thy leaver and against thy heavenhr will, the Thrfaas 
Italy their aim, then let them atone for their uns, and see thoa 
them not with thy hela But if they dl4 but follow the guidii 
many an orade^ which Powers above and Powers below did giw 
now can turn Mick thy will? wlio can found a new^nade desany 
need I remind thee how on the shore of Eryx their fleet was bum 
repeat the tale of the king di storms, and ue raging winds stimi 
iCfolia's isle? or how that Iris was driven wiUi a message thnm 
clouds ? Now too she stirs up hdl (this portion of the universe 1 
yet not been tried]^ and Alecto suddenly let loose on the upper a 
raged like a bacchant through the midst of the towns of Italy. Toi 
empire I am no longer moved with hope ; that hope I once had, 
fortune favoured. Now let theirs be the victory, whom thou wc 
have victorious. If there be no country which thy cruel wife will 
to the Trojans, I implore thee, father, by the smoking ruins of des 
Ilium, may I be allowed to send Ascanius safe far away from thi 
at least may the grandson be spared. Let iEneas indeed be tossa 
strange seas, and follow the paths through which fortune leads 
but this my grandson may I save, and steal him from the fell 
Amntbiis is mme, and lofty Paphos, and high Cythera ; I have a 
at Idalia : let him lay aside his arms ; there, let him pass his da 
glorious. Bid Carthage lord it over Italy with migh^ sway ; n< 
from him and his children will thwart the Tyrian towns. Ah t what 
to escape from the bane of war, and to have fled' through the mi< 
Grecian fires ? what good to have passed through so many dangc 
sea, and o'er the wide land, while the Teucri search for liitium, \ 
new-created Pergamus? Twcre better to have settled amidst thi 
ashes of their country,- on the soil where Troy was once, and is no : 
I pray thee, give the wretched back their Xanthus and Simois i 
grant, O father, to the sons of Teucer again to pass through the ml 
of Troy." 

62—95. 7^^^ ^ ^ atuwir retorts thi chargi on Vinus as thi 
causi of all thsss calamiiiis to thi raci she favours. 

Then royal Juno inflamed with mighty wrath did thus reply : 
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''Why dost thou force me to break my deep silence, and divulge by 
woidi my hidden indienation ? What god or man compelled iEneas to 
court war, or thrust himself as an enemy[ on king Latinus? Thou 
sayesty he sailed to Ital)r under the authority of Fate ; nay say ratherf 
h« was driven by the ravings of Cassandra. Did I advise him to leave 
his camp^ and trust his life to the winds? the fortune of the war and his 
indls to a child? Did I bid him seek a Tyrrhenian alliance and disturb 
peaoeful nations? What god or what cruel power of mine drove him into 
this misdiief? Where is Juno here? where in all this is Iris sent down 
.from tiie clouds? It is hard, I suppose, if Italians surround with flames 
Troy at its birth, if Tumus settles in his native land, a prince whose 
grandsire is Pilumnus, whose mother is the goddess Venilia : what then ? 
IS it not rather hard that Trojans should attack Latins with the dark 
firebrands of war ? plough with yoked oxen lands that are another's ? carry 
off thence booty? What? is it right that they should choose alliances of 
marriage, steal betrothed maidens from their parents* bosom, plead for 
peace with branches in their hand, but put up arms on their vessels? 
Tboa canst withdraw iEneas from the hands of the Greeks, and for. a 
man offer a mist and empty air; thou canst transform ships into as 
many Nymphs : but that I should give any help on the other hand to tlie 
Rutulians, is an abomination. iEneas is ignorant and away ; well, let 
him be ignorant and away. Thou sayest, * I have Paphos and Idalium, 
I have lofty Cythera.* Why then dost thou meddle with a city big with 
the throes of war? why tempt rough souls of men? Was it I, as thou 
sayest, who endeavoured utterly to overthrow the tottering empire of 
Phrygia? What, I ? or rather one who threw the wretched Trojans in 
the way of the Greeks? What was the reason why Europe and Asia rose 
to arms, and broke the covenant of peace by an act of robbery? Was I 
the leader who shewed a Dardan adulterer how to force his way into ii 
Sparta ? or did I furnish the weapons, or kindle war through lust? Those | 
were the days when thou shouldest have feared for thy beloved : now 
when it is too late thou risest against me in an unjust quarrel, and in 
bootless bickering handiest words." 

96—117. Ju^Uer declares that the Fates must not be interfered with. 
He confirms his declaration by an oath and a nod. 
Thus pleaded Juno; and at once lul the denizens of heaven mur- 
mured assent to either side. As when rising blasts bluster confined 
within the woods, and roll along their indistinct sounds betokening to 
mariners coming gsdes. Then the almighty Father, whose is the supreme 
power over the world, begins his speech. As he spake the lofty home 
of the gods is silent ; earth trembles from her foundation ; hushed is the 
lofty firmament; then the zephyrs lull themselves to rest; the deep 
smoothes its surface into cahn. ** Listen then,** says he, ''and let these 1^ 
my words sink into your souls. Since it is not permitted that the Italians j 
i^ould unite in compact with the Trojans ; since your strife admits no 1 
end: whatever to eacn is his fortune tc^a^, whate*er hope he opens out k 
for himfcU^ b^ he Trojan, be he Rutulian, difference none will I put 
between tibem; wheUier it be through fate that the camp is now block- 
aded ty the besieging Italiant| or through Ttofi b«^V^MTs^\9k^us4>'«s^ 
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^ ill-omened oracles. Nor do Tabeolve the Rntuliaas. Each mart 
"^Iftii attempt shall bring its toU and issue. Jupiter is a Idoff that nks 
wO« ferently for aH The Fates will find their way." By Uie waten \ 
yC^ Stygian brother, by the banks of the river of pitchy torrent &« wiA 
^€1 rtpids, the Father nods in confirmation, and mth his nod mah 
^A Olympus quake. Thus ended parley. Then from his throne of 
^^ Jove rises. Him in their centre the deniiens of heaven attend t 
^^ palace. 

^i 1 18—145. ^g^'^ ^ Rutuiiam attack M# TYtfaM €mm^ 

^< Meanwhile the Kutulians press around at every gat^ eager to da; 
^ kill the warrior^ and to gird the walls with fiames. But the Iqpi 
•^' i^neat* men is hemmed in within their rampart dosdy ^^^ckadgd ; 
^ is no hope of esc^M. The wretched men stand on their tall towen 
'^ less, and line the waUs with a thin circle. Asius the s<m of Imhi 
^ and Thymoctes son of Hicetaon, and the two Assarad, and Thyi 
now advanced in years, with Castor, these formed the front lin& vl 
follow the two brothers of Sarpedon, Clams and Hsemoi^ idio \ 
from the hilk of Lyda. Acmon ot Lymessus striviiijg; with aUhls sen 
bears a huge stone, it seemed no snudl fragment oia mountain ; M 
t^ was as great as his father Qytius and his brother Mnestheus. £ 
^ with darts and some with stones, they are eager to defend the tow 
'4L they prepare ^xt^ and fit the arrow to the string. In the very ci 
^ stood h^ who with reason was Venus^ dearest care^ lo I he was thm 




« fall profuse upon his milk-white neck, where a circle of ductile 
fastens them beneath. You too, Ismanis, the spirited clans behel< 
^' you shot arrows that dealt wounds, and tipped their reeds with poison 
i noble birth were jrou, from a Lydian home ; where rich are the fields 
I the husbandmen till them, and Pactolus irrigates them with its strean 
\ gold. There too stood Mnestheus; he had repulsed Tumus from 
t rampart of the walls, and the glory of the deed raises him aloft in (a 
4 Caoys too was there ; from him Capua derives its name. 

14^162, MeanwhiU jEneas satis over Uu sea with Pallas and 

Etrurian allies^ 
Thus they with one another engaged in hard warfare; iCneas In x 
night was sailing o*er the seas. For when from .Evander's town he 
entered the Tuscan camp, istraight to the king he goes ; he tells the li 
his name and race; what he wants, what he can offer in return; \i 
arms Mezentius is uniting, how violent is Tumus' will ; he warns 1 
how little faith can be put in the chances of life ; he mingles prayers \ 
warnings. Quickly resolves Tardio, and unites his forces, and mak( 
covenant with him ; then, for free by fate they were to embark, the 1 
of Lydia*s stock embark, as Heaven willed; and trust a foreign lea* 
So iEneas' ship leads the van; beneath the beak was seen a cha 
yoked with Phiygian lions ; above seemed Ida hanging, a welcome si 
to the eadles of Troy. Here sits the great iEneas, in his heart he revol 
the chances and changes of war; ever close by his left sits Pallas: soi 
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times he asks about the stars, and the*coune of shady night; anoo 
of what the chief had borne by land and sea. 

163—165. The ittvocation of the Muses, 
' Ye ffoddesses, now open Helicon for mc, and wake your song^, telling 
what bands meanwhile accompanied i£ncas from the Tuscan shores, 
arming their ships, borne along the main. 

166—314. ^^^ Etruscan captains and their troops. Description of tht 
towns, 7*he sorrow of Cygntu for Phaethon, The population of 
Mantua, 

Massicus in front cuts the seas in his brazen Tiger; he led a band of ;» 
thousand youths, who left the walls of Clusium, and the city Cosae ; their 
weapons arrows, on their shoulders ire light quivers, and death-dealinj; 
bows. With them is Abas stem in mien ; his whole croop glittered with 
glorious arms ; and the stern of his ship shone with the gilded ima^e of 
Apollo. Six hundred youths tried in war had his native Populonia given 
him ; whilst llva sent three hundred, Uva an island rich in unexhausted 
mines of the Qialybes. Third came Asvlas, interpreter was he of Heaven's 
will to man, obedient to him were the fibres of the victims, and the 
stars of the firmament, and the cries of birds, and the presaging fires of 
the thunderbolt A thousand warriors he hurries onward in thick array 
with brisUing spears. Tliese are bid to follow him from Pisae, Pisae k 
town Alphean in origin, but built on Tuscan soil. Next Astur follows, 
the fisirest chief of all the host, Astur proud of his steed and many* 
cokmred arms. Three hundred swell the ranks, one spirit to follow Astur 
was in all, Uiey whose home is Caere, who dwell in the fields of Minio. 
and the men ot old Pyrgi, and unheal^y Gravisca*. 

Nor would I pass you by, leader of the Ligurians, right valiant in war, 
Cinyras; nor you, Cupavo, though attended by few, from whose helm rises 
tiie plumage of a swan : love was the crime of your house, your device was 
your lathers changed form. For they tell how that Cygnus through grief 
for his beloved Plutfithon, whilst he smgs amidst the leaify poplars and the 
shade of the trees once his sisters, and whilst he beguiles his sad love by 
song, gradually received the white locks of old age with soft plumage, 
and left the earth, and rose upwards to the skies, singing as he rose 
His son follows in his fleet the bands of warriors his equals in age. 
and propels the huge Centaur with oars; the monstrous figure-heac 
threatens the waters, and high above the waves menaces the sea with 
a vast rock, and cuts the deep main with its long keel. 

Another too rouses a troop from his native land, Ocnus was his name, 
the son of the prophetess Manto, and of the Tuscan river, who gave 
to you, Mantua, walls and his mother's name; Mantua rich in ancestors. 
yet not all of one race; there were three races there; in each race four 
peoples; of all these was Mantua the head; her strength was drawn from 
Tuscan blood. Hence too did Mezentius arm five hundred warriors 
against himself, whom their ship carried to the attack ; the figure-head 
was the river Mincius, child of Benacus ; he, garlanded with gray sedge, 
led them o'er seas in ship of battle. 

Then comes Aulestes in heavy vessel; with a hundred oara thai tv!«. 
the waves are lashed ; the waters foam, aa ^t\s %>ajlM/^\& >x^x:»:Qift^ ^^^^ 
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.... II Triton; it is u though wlihhis shell he tecnfiedtlM 

. It ; the ihngcy front that he shews, as he swims, is that of 2 nun 
iithewalsl, tlic belly ends in a lish; the foamin? billow ctiirk) 

. . , ihips to ai 
ktcli of bronie. 

115— 3S^ Tkt Sta-Hjmtpht, into which tht thifii e/ jEntai havi bm 
Iransfonatd^ appear to jEneas out at sea, ttll him tkt itate of again, 
incBarsging him ■with ike kept of a griat victory. 
And now had day yielded its rule o'er the sky^ and the kindly goddcsi 
of hghl WIS traversing the middle of Olympus m her nightly- wanderinf 
tar; j^neas, for anxious thoughts denied his limbs repose, sitting dircci: 
u'ilh his ovra hands Che helm, and attends to the sails. And there behold! 
in the middle of bis course the band of those who were once as his com- 
rades nicets the chief, those Nymphs, whom the kindly ^ddess Cybde 
liad commanded to be deities in the sea, once ships, now Nereids ; in t 
line they were seen swimming to bis ship, breasting the waves, a3 nuny 
Nymphs now, as once on the shore had stood brazen prows. They know 
their former king from afar, and surround the ship, as with the circles of 
a dance. One of all there was, who seemed the readiest speaker, Cymodo- 
:ea by naine \ behind she follows, Emd with her right hand holds the sEem; 
ihe goddess rises above the water with her back, with her left hand al 
i^'ith an oar she glides along the placid waves. Then thus she addresses 
the wondering prince 1 " Do you watch, jEneas, king of heavenly race? 
Vcs, watch, and slacken the bands of the sails. We are the pines of Ida 
cut from its holy crown, now rather the Nymphs of the sea, once your 
ileet. As the faithless Rutulian pressed us hard with fire and sword, 
your moorings we broke, and yet we fain had stayed ; now o'er the sea 
ive seek you. The mother of the gods in pity gave us this new form, 
and granted that we should be as goddesses, spending our lives beneath 
the waves. But know, that Ihe boy Ascanius is penned within wall and 
trench in the very mid^l of darts, and the Latins bristling with martial 
spears. By this time the Arcadian horse united with the brave Tuscans 
hold their appointed ground. To oppose his centre troop to them, lest 
they should join »ith those in the camp, is Turnus' fixed resolve. Haste 
then, and with the rising dawn be the first to bid your comrades be called 
to aims, and take your shiclJ ; that which the lord of fire himself gave 
you, your invincible shield, whose edge lie surrounded ivith gold. To- 
morrow's light, if you will not count my words as idle, will behold mighty 
heaps of slaughtered Rutulians.*' She spake, and, as she left, with her 
right hand she pushed the tall ship; she knew the way. Throtigta die 
waters Hies the snip, swifter than dart or arrow that rivals winds in speed, 
Like her, the other vessels haste their course. Amaied at the mystery is 
the Trojan prince, the son of Anchises ; yet he comfort* bis heart by the 
happy omen. Then briefly prays looking up to the vault of heaven: 
" Kindly mother of the gods, thou queen of Ida, to whom Dindvma ii 
dear, who lovest towerea cities, and lions yoked in pairs to thy bits; be 
thou now our champion for the fight, and duly verify this otoen, and 
favour, lady, thy own Phrygians wict^ propitious advent.* This and no 
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more he prayed ;" and then meanwhile day returned in its orb, and 
hastened onward with full liKht, and chased away the darkness. 
258 — 386. Tki princi couus tn sight 0/ his own camp, Tht besieged 
raise a shout Turuus is still undaunted. He hastetis to oppose the 
immy as they land. 

He first proclaims to his comrades to follow their standards, and have 

their spirits ready for action, and prepare for battle. And now he sights 

the Trojans, and his own camp, as he stands on the tall poop ; when at 

that instant he lifts his blazing shield with his left hand. The sons of 

Dardanus raise a shout from the walls to heaven. New hope inflames 

their* rase. They hurl a shower of darts. As when beneatn the dark 

clouds the cranes of Strymon utter forth a boding voice, and stem the 

air of heaven, screaming as they fly before the south winds with happy 

cries. But to the Rutulian king and the Italian captains strange did 

seem that shout; till looking round thc^ see the stems turned towards 

the shore, and the whole sea as though it were flowing forward with the 

fleet. The crest of the prince's helmet blazes, and a flame seems to pour 

forth from the plume at its top, and t^e golden boss vomits forth mightv 

fires: like as when sometimes on a clear night blood-red comets blush 

with baldful light, or as is the blaze of Sirius, who rises bringing drought 

and disease to sufierin|f men, and saddens the sky with ill-omened gleam. 

Yet for all that danng Tumus lost not heart, eager first to gain the 

shore, and drive back from the land the coming foe. He waited not, but 

raised their souls by his words, he is the first to upbraid his friends. <* You 

have what you prayed and wished for, the power to brealc through the foe 

sword in hand. On yourselves, my men, depends the war. Now let each 

remember his wife and home ; now let each recall the glorious acts of his 

sires, their deeds of worth. Let us not wait, but rush to meet them at the 

breakers, whilst yet confused, and just landing, they stagger in their first 

steps. Fortune favours the daring." So he says, turning in his mind 

whom he might lead to the charge against the enemy, to whom trust the 

siege of the blockaded walls. 

287—307. The landing of the fleet, Tarchds ship is broken. 
Meanwhile iCneas lands his comrades on gangways from the tail 
stems. Many wait for the retiring of the spent wave, and jumping for- 
ward commit their bodies to the shoals ; others land by means of oars. 
Tarcho surveys the shore, looking where ^ the water does not surge, 
and the breakers do not roar, but the sea without dashing glides inward 
with the rising billows ; thither he suddenly turns his prow, and adjures 
his comrades : ^ Now, ye chosen band, ply your stalwart oars, lift along 
your ships, bear them on, cleave with your peaks this unfriendly land, let 
the keel for itself cut deep its own furrow. Nor do I grudge to break my 
ship at such an anchorage, if I do but once gain the land." As soon as 
Tarcho had said this, his comrades rose to their oars, driving their ships 
amidst the foam on the* Latin shore ; until their beaks are on dry land, 
and all the keels settle unhurt. Yet not your ship, Tarcho, for dashed 
upon ^e shoals and hanging on a fatal ridee, doubtfully it baJanced there 
long, struegling with the waves; then YaStut^ and cast its crew into the 
mi£t of vSt water; the shattered pieces of oars and floating planks SS^ 
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entangled with the creW| and the retreating wave at the same time draws 
back their feet. 

308—361. Thi hattU on the than, jEma^ success gives an cmen of the 

resulL But the Italians resist bravely. 
No sluggish loitering detains Turnus ; vigorous he hurries his whole 
line to meet the Trojans, and marshals it against diem along the ^ore. 
The trumpets sound the notes of battle. The first to charge the rustic 
troops was iCneas ; this eave the omen of the issue ; he routed the Latin 
l»ana, and slew Thero, the tallest of their company, who rushing forward 
made for iCncas ; the prince with the sword gashes his exposed side, pierc- 
ing through the breastplate of brass, and the tunic rough with gold. Next 
he strikes Lichas ripped from his dead mother's womb, and, so, sacred 
to thee, Phcebus, in gratitude for this, that he had escaped the danger 
of the steel, when yet an infant.. Soon after this he levelled in death 
hardy Cisseus, and giant Gyas, who were laying low the ranks with 
their clubs ; nought booted tnem Herculean arms and stalwart hands, or 
their father Melampus, though he had been Alcides' friend, so long as 
the earth supplied to the hero toilsome labours. Pharus was shouting 
with idle boast ; behold 1 the chieftain hurls his spear and fixes it in 
the throat of the brawling braggart You too, unhappy Cydon, while 
you pursue Clytius, whose cheeks are downy with the earliest auburn 
hair, your latest dcdight, had well-nigh fallen piteously, laid low by the 
hand of the Dardan chief ; then had you forgot your many loves ; bur 
the serried band of brothers the sons of Phorcus met the prince ; seven 
were they, seven lances the^r hurl ; whereof some bound back from his 
helm or shield idly, some his good mother turned aside, and they but 
^azed his body. He to his trusty Achates says : " Hand me the wea- 
pons, be sure my right hand will not burl e'en one in vain ; these are 
the darts that once pierced the bodies of Greeks on the field of Troy.* 
So said, and seized his mighty spear, and hurls it. It flies, and strikes 
through the brazen shield of Mseon, tearing open breastplate and breast 
His brother Alcanor comes to his help, and supports his falling brother 
with his hand ; still onwards flies the lance that sped, it transfixes his 
arm, and stained with blood still keeps its forward course ; the right 
arm of the dying man hangs from his shoulder by the tendons. Then 
Numiiur, snatching the lance from his brother's body, aimed it at iCneas; 
to pierce him, where he stood against him, was not granted ; the spear 
grazes the body of great Achates. Here Clausus of Cures, reliant on 
his strength and bloom of youth, comes up, and from- afar smites Dryopes 
with tough lance that heavily was thrust, just under the chin ; he would 
have spoken, but at that moment both voice and life are gone, as his 
throat is pierced right through ; he with forehead strikes the g^und ; 
from his mouth spurts the clotted gore. Three Thracians too, whose 
h^ne traced back to the god Boreas, and three whom their father Idas 
and their fatherland *Ismara sent, the Sabine captain slays amid the 
changing fortimes of the fight Up runs Halesus, and Aurunca's troop ; 
comes to the help Neptune's son, Messapus, he conspicuous with his 
car. They strive to push back their foes ; now struggle tnese, now those ; 
at Italy's very threshold rages the conflict As when in the vast sky 
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contending winds raise their strife, equal is their fury, equal their 
strenph ; they will not yield to each other ; the clouds, the sea, sway 
not either way ; doubtful is the contest long-; the winds continue strug- 
gling ; all nature is in opposition Even so did the Trojan and Tuscan 
Unes meet ; close is foot to foot, and man to man. 
362 — 438. In another part of the battle Pallas distinguishes himself. 

LausHS also fights bravely. The Fates did not permit that these two 

should engage. 

But in another quarter of the field, where the torrent had driven 

stones rolling to a great distance and shrubs torn from the banks, Pallas 

saw his Arcadians, untrained to attack on foot, fly before the pursuing 

Latins; the rough gpround had perchance persuaded them to let their 

horses go ; their leader, it was his last resource in distress, with prayers, 

then with bitter reproaches, excites their courage : ** Oh 1 whither do ye 

fly, mv comrades? by your doughty deeds, by the name of your chief 

Evander, by the victories you have won. by my own hopes, which have 

now succeeded to emulate my father's fame, 1 adjure you, rely not on 

swiftness of foot Bv the sword must you break your way through the 

foe. There, where the thickest mass of men presses you hard, uiither 

our noble country expects you and Pallas to go. It is not the power 

of any gods that distresses us sore ; a mortal foe attacks, and we are 

mortals ; we have as many lives, as many hands as they. Lol the deep 

flouts us in wita a mighty barrier of sea ; there is no more land lett 

for flight : is it the sea we shall make for, or the camp of Troy ?" So he 

speaJcs, and in the centre charges the thick array or enemy ; first meets 

him Lagus ; his ill-starred fate brought the man ; as he plucks up a 

stone of huge weight, Pallas pierces him with his hurled weapon, ^ust 

where down the centre of his back the spine divides the ribs ; he receives 

the spear fixed deep in his bones. Hisbo coming upon Pallas is too 

late, though he had hoped to be beforehand, for as he rushes on raging, 

reckless through the cruel death of his comrade, Pallas waits his attack, 

and buries his sword in his swelling lungs. Next he attacks Sthenelus 

and Andiemolus of the ancient race Rhcetus, who dared to pollute his 

step-mother's chamber. You too, Larides and Thymber, twin sons of 

Daucus, fell in the Rutulian fields, children just like each other ; their 

own parents could not distinguish them, very pleasant it was to mistake 

them ; but now a cruel distinction PaUas made ; for Evander's sword 

struck off your head, Thymber ; your right hand^ Larides, lopped off 

seems to seek you, its master, whilst the fingers quiver with the remains 

of life, and clutch at the sword. The Arcadians were inflamed by his 

tfuchortation { now thcv gaze at the glorious deeds of the hero : mingled 

fcellngi of anger anu shame arm them against the foe. Then Pallas 

transhxes Rhoitcus as ho was flying bv in his chariot. Just so much 

as Uiii was it that stopped the death or lulus ; for it was at lulus that 

Pallas aiiiicd his stout spear from afar ; but Rhccteus in the midst flving 

from you, good Tcuthros and your brother Tyres, intercepts the blow, 

und rolling from his chariot he strikes the Rutulian fields with his heels 

In the agony of death. As when wished-for winds having suddenly risen 

Uk summeri a shepherd fires the forest with fiames that ioovl v^tftML^^^iA 
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bean of Ihc vfood suddenly caCches, and then extends at once o'er ttie 
bread plain the flickehng flaming sword of Vutcan ; the shepherd sits on 
high gaiiiig down on the contlagration in triumph : like this, all the courage 
ef his comrades unites together, and helps you, Pallas. But Halesus 
teen in war advances sjraigbt against them, and draws himself within 
cover of his arms. He slays Ladon, Pheres, and Demodocus; with his 
Kliiteiiag sword he lops off the hand of Strymonius raised to his neck ; 
with a. rock he strikes the face of Thoas, and scatters his bones mingled 
with bloody brains. His father warning him of fate to come had hidden 
Halesus in the forest ; but »hen the old man's aged eyes were relaxed 
in death, then the Fates laid Iheir hands on the youth, and doomed him 
10 fall by the weapons of Evander. At whom Pallas aims his spear, 
having first thus prayed; "Grant now, father Tiber, to the lance that 
1 poise and huri, a successful passage through the breast of the warrior 
Halesus. Thy oak shall hold these arms, the spoils token from the 
man." The god heard his prayer; whilst Halesus protects Imaon, the 
unhappy man exposes his undefended aide to the Arcadian dart. But 
Lausuj, himself a great part of the strength of the war, suffers not the 
troops to be daunted by the dread death of the hero ; and lirst he slays 
Abas who was opposed to him, Abas who was the pith and stay of the 
fighL The Arcadian men of war arc laid low ; low are the Tuscans 
laid ; and ye Trojans too, lives that had escaped from the Greeks. So 
the ranks meet in battle with strength and captains fairly matched. The 
rear close up the line ) so thick the throng, they will not let weapons 
or hands move. On one side Pallas presses eagerly forward ; on the 
other side Lausus ; wcU-nlgh equals in age were they ; both passing fair 
in form ; but yet fortune denied them return home. The lord of high 
Olympus would not however allow them to engage each with the other ; 
their own fates await them, for cither soon to fall beneath a ercatcr foe '' , 
4jg — jjog. Turniis nllacks i'allai, who pray} to HirciiUs. The god 
lookt en viith uHovailiu^ sorrow, but it nmindid by his /(Uhtr 
Jupilir of tht tomnion lot of mortaiUy, Tumus kUu PsUUu, iut 
ntlorts kit body to kit eompaiiioni. 
Meanwhile bis uindly goddess-sister warns Tumus to come to Laosu^ 
aid; Tumus in his swift chirioi cuts through the midst of th« line. 
VVhen he saw his comrades; "It is time," quoth he, "for you to desist from 
tight; alone do I go against Pallas; to me alone is Pallas due: would 
that his parent were here to behold the light.* So he speaks : hit wm- 
rades give placo from the appointed ground. But as the Rutuliant with- 
draw, the youth thereupon wondering at his proud commandt itoret 
amnicd nt Tumui, o'er that giant form he rolls his eyes, scanning all afar 
n countenance. And with these words ha meets the words of 



huid to Jiiuid. Even like a Uon, when from a commanding hciglit h« sect 
a bull sUndlng far off In Ow f\^ euayins the fisfat, then he bounds 
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forward; like his was the look of Turnus, as he came. When Pallas 
believed that he was within reach of a cast of his spear, he would try 
his chance first, if perchance fortune would aid his venture, though with 
' Hrength ill-matched ; and thus he speaks, looking up to the high heaven: 
** By the hospitalit)r my father once shewed thee, oy the table, where thou 
a stranger didst sit, 1 pray thee, Alcides, help my great attempt ; let 
Tttmus behold me rob him in the moment of death ofhis blood-stained 
arms, and let his glazing eyes endure me as conqueror.** Alcides heard 
the voice of the youth ; deep was the groan he stifled within his heart, 
and he poured forth unavailing tears. Then the Father of the gods 
addresses his son with loving words : "To each man comes his appointed 
day ; short and irreparable is the span of the life of all ; but to enlarge 
the bounds of fame oy valiant feats, that is virtue's work. Beneath the tall 
towers of Troy how many of the sons of the gods fell! yea, there fell too 
Sarpedon, my own child. Even Turnus his own fates now summon, and 
he has reached the goal of his allotted life.** So speaks the Father, and 
tarns his eyes away from the Rutulian fields. But Pallas hurls his spear 
with ipighty strength, and snatches his flashing sword from his hollow 
scabbard. The speAx- flaring, where the top of the protecting armour rises 
on the shoulders, lights in its course, and forcing its way through the rim 
of the shield, at length too grazed the great body of Turnus. Then 
Turnus brandishes for a long time his oaken spear, tipped with sharp . 
stcdy and thus he speaks: "Sec, whether my weapon be not more 
piercing.* So he spake; the spears point with quivering blow strikes 
throueh the centre of the shield, through all the plates of uon and brasj, 
thou|||h so many times the folds of hide were cast round ; it pierces the 
barrier of the breastplate, it passes into his strong chest He in vain 
snatches at the reeking dart to tear it from his wound ; by one and the 
same passage both blood and life follow. He falls upon the wound; his 
armour clashes over him ; dying he bites the. hostile land with bloody 
teeth. Turnus stood o'er him, then says : *' Arcadians, remember to carry 
back my words to Evander; such as he deserves, Pallas I restore. 
Whatever is the honour of a tomb, whatever tlic solace in a burial, that I 
freely give. Dear will cost him his hospitality to i1£neas.'' And as he so 
spake, ne bestrode with his left foot the lifeless corpse, spoiling him of the 
belt of heavv weight with tile of horrible crime thereon inlaid ; in one 
wedding-night a band of youths foully murdered, and bridal chambers 
dabbled with blood ; a scene that Oonus the son of Eurytus had emboss- 
ed with much gold : in which, as his booty, Turnus now exults, and is 
elad to have won it. The heart of man knows not its coming late and 
rortune, nor how to keep the bounds of moderation, when tempted to 
pride by prosperity. The time will come to Turnus, when gladly would 
ne purchase at a great price never to have touched Pallas, and when he 
shall hate these spoils and the day he won them. But with manv groans 
and tears his comrades crowding round bear Pallas back laid on his 
shield. Alas 1 to your parent you are to return, a source of great grief, 
and great glory. This was your first day at the war, this your last and 
fatal one: and yet you leave on the field great heaps of Rutulians slain. 
5 10—605. ^neat hearing 0/thi diath of Pallas maka a gnat slaughter ' 
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of the tntinjr, Tht besitged Trojant and lulus at laitiartij 

And now it is no tonfjer the mere rumour of a great misfortani 
urcr messenger Ihat hurries to iEneas ; he tells him his friends ai 
very edge of ruin : 'tis high lime, he says, that he hasten lo Ih« aJ< 
routed Trojans. With his sword he reaps down all the nearest rai 
through the troops makci with his steel a broad path in. his fury, 
Evander, the whole scene is present to his eyes ; the hospitable bo 
lirst to which he as a stranfier came, and the right hand of fri 
then profTered. Then he lalces alive four sons of Sutnio, as r 
Ufcns, to offer them as victims to the shades of his friend Pallas, 
pour over the flames of the funeral pile the blood of these captives, 
at Magus from afar he hurled the spear that he aimed ; Maguj 
runs under it ; the quivering lance flies o'er the coward, who clasp 
knees speaks thus in supplication : " Uy thy father's manes, by th 
ful promise of lulus rising to man's estate, I pray you, spare my 
son and sire alike, I have a high-built house, therein lie safcl) 
t^tlents of embossed silver ; 1 have massy ingots of gold wrought ■■ 
Brought; on such a poor life as this the victory of Troy does not d 
nor can one such life make so great a difTercnce." He spoke; 
nniwen thus; "As to the many talents of silver and gold you tell 
keep them for your cbildrea. Such trafficking in war as you tvoul 
TurnuB was the first to close, even then when he itew Pallas, f 
my father's spirit, so feels lulus." He spoke, and with his left ban 
the helmet of the suppliant, then bends his neck backward, and 
hilt drives in the swora. Not far from tlience was Hmmon's son, p 
Hho^bus and Trivia ; the ribbons of the holy Rllet adorned his te 



i man, and with the dreadful shades of death envelopes him; th' 
' spoiled from his body Serestus carries linck, a trophy to thee, great 
war. Then Cajculus of Vulcan's race, and Umbro who came from ll 
■ian hills, reinforce the ranks. Tlie Dardan chief rages against them 
liis sword he smote off Anxui's left hand, and the steet struck do 
whole orb of his shield ; Anxur had uttered some vaunting boost, 



inc that there was force in his words, and perchance lifted his proi 
to heaven, promising to himself gruy hairs, and a length of years. 
quitus springs forth to meet him in glittering arms, Tarquilus wh( 



Nymph Dryopc bore to Faunus of the woods; he threw himself 
way of the raging chief. The prince drew back his spear, and ' 
pierces and holds his breastplate^ and huge heavy shield ; then 
pleaded in vain, and had many a prayer reiuly, he strikes his head 
ground ; and, spuming the warm body, standing above, to speaks fr 

Eililesi heart': " There now lie, you dreaded cliieC No good mothr 
u^you, nor cover your limbi in the sepulchre of your fathers; yo 
be left to be the prey of wild birds ; or the wave shall toss you sunk 
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lichest in land of all the Italians, once king in silent Amyclae. i€gaeon 
was such as this, of whom they tell that he had a hundred anns, and n 
hundred hands, nfty mouths and fifty chests, from which flames blazed, 
in the day when he fought against the thunderbolts of Jove with fifty 
clanging shields, and fifty drawn swords: even so iEneas raged victor 
o^er the whole plain, so soon as his sword's point tasted warm blood. Lo! 
next against Niphaeus' four-horse chariot the hero goes, and met him face 
to face; the steeds, when from afar they saw the chief stalking aJong, 
raging dreadfully, turned in terror, and rushing back throw their driver 
oiit, and hurry the car off to the shore. Meanwhile Lucagus drives into 
the midst of the host in his chariot drawn by two white steeds ; with him 
was his brother Liger; Liger wheels his steeds, turning them with the 
reins ; Lucagus fiercely brandishes in circles his drawn sword, i^neas 
brooked not to see them rage with such fury ; on he rushes, and shews 
himself in his great strength with his spear pointed at them. To whom 
Liger thus spake: ''You sec not here the steeds of Diomede, or the cha- 
riot of Achilles, nor the plains of Troy; here now in this land an end shall 
be put to the war, and to your life.'' Such words fly abroad uttered by 
Liger in his senseless vaunts ; words in repl^ the hero of Troy is not 
careful to prepare; but hurls his lance against the enemy. Lucagus 
hangs forward as though in act to lash, and with his weapon's point ui^ges 
his steeds ; his left foot is stretched forward, he prepares for the fight ; 
then a spear passes through the lowest rim of his shining shield, and 
pierces his left groin ; knocked out of his chariot he rolls in the agony of 
death on thepl^n. Him the pious iCneas addresses with bitter words 
of scorn : *^ Luca^s, you cannot say the sloth of your steeds betrays your 
chariot, or that idle shadows makes them fly from the enemy ; of your 
own choice you spring from your chariot and abandon your pair of 
steeds." So he spake, and seized the horses. The unhappy brother, falling 
from the same chariot, stretched forth his unarmed hands: ^'I intreat 
you, Trojan hero, by your own life, by your parents who bore you such a 
son, spare mv life, and have mercy on my praters." He would have 
added more ; but the chieftain said : ** Your tone is altered soon. .So die. 
A brother should not from a brother part." Then with his sword he lays \ 
open his breast, where dwelt within his life. Such slaughter, o'er the 
field the Dardan chieftain wrought, raging like the torrent of a stream, 
or a black tempest At length burst forth, leaving their camp, the boy 
Ascanius, and tne warriors in vain besieged. 

606—633. Juno obtains permission from yupUsr to resctu Turnusfrom 

death. 
Meanwhile Jupiter first addresses Juno: "O thou at once rhy sister, and 
my loving wife, 'tis forsooth as thou didst suppose, Venus alone (for surely 
thy judgment cannot err) sustains the hopes of Troy ; these Trojans indeed 
have no hands vigorous in war, no martial courage forsooth, or endurance 
in dangers.*' To whom Juno submissively replies : '' Why, fairest spouse, 
vex me side at heart, dreading thy words severe? If my love had that 
power which it once had, and which it ought to have, thou wouldst not sure- 
\j deny me this boon, idmighty Jove, nor ^dee my withdrawing Tumus 
nem the fight, and keeping him safe for his fatner Daunus. Now thealet 
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him die, and lose his pious life for the Trojans' sake. And yet he has his 
name traced from the race of heaven, and Pilumnus is his ancestor in the 
fourth generation back ; and oft with bounteous hand and many a gift he 
has ennched thy temples.'' To whom the king of ethereal Olympus briefly 
replies : *Mf what thou implorest for the youth doomed to early death is 
a respite from instant fate, and a span of life, and so thou interpretest my 
decree, rescue Tumus by flight, save him from imminent death. So far 
indulgence has a place. But if some deeper meaning is concealed beneath 
thy prayers for pity, if thou supposest the whole war can be altered or 
changed, idle are the hopes thou cherishest." Juno replied, bursting into 
tears : ** And yet perhaps what thy words deny, thy purpose yet may grant ; 
perhaps life may remain ensured to Tumus. Not so; now a sa|l end 
awaits the youth, which he deserves not; or else I have no true forebod- 
ings. But rather, still, oh I may I be the sport of idle fears; and mayest thou, 
who hast thepower, have the will to turn thy purpose to a better issue." 
633 — 688. The goddess deceives Tumus with the wrait/i of jEtieas^ 
which flying into a ship is followed by Tumus, He is carried out to 
sea^ not witliout grievous cotnplaints of the disgrace he involuntarily 
suffers^ and is borne by the waves and winds to Ardea. 
She spoke, and forthwith from the lofty sky descended swift, girt 
with a tempestuous cloud, driving a storm before her through the air; 
and flew straight for the Trojan lines and Laurentian camp. Then the 
goddess out of a hollow cloud fashions a thin phantom void of strength, 
a strange fomi of wondrous shape ; to make it like iEneas, she adorned 
it with the Dardan arms ; in it she imitates the shield and plumed helmet 
of the head of the hero chief ; gives it spectral words, a voice without 
thought, and shapes it with, the gait of the prince as he walks in life : such 
arc the flitting figures which they tell us appear of men after death, such 
arc the dreams that delude our senses in deep, sleep. But seel the phantom 
joyously exults in the front of the line of battle, and with brandished 
weapons challenges the chief, and provokes him with taunts. Tumus 
rushes to the attack, and from afar hurls his whizzing lance ; the image 
turns its back and flies. But when the prince fancied that i£ncas tumed 
and yielded, excited with a bewilderment of joy he drank draughts of 
idle hope: "Whither do you fly, iEneas?" <juoth he; ** forsake not, I pray, 
your betrothed bride. This hand will give you the land you sought 
with trouble o'er the waves." With shouts like these he follows, and 
brandishes his drawn sword ; he sees not that the winds bear his fancied 
joys. By chance a ship stood there, joined to a ledge of a loft^ rock 
with planks stretching out, and a gangway ready laid ; in that ship was 
king Osinius borne from the shores of Clusium. Thither hurries the fly- 
ing phantom of iCneas, and hastens to this hiding-place ; Tumus is as 
swift to pursue, and delays not an instant, and bounds o'er the high 
raised bridge. Hardly had he set foot on the prow, when Juno breaks 
the rope, and bears the ship quickly o'er the billows rolling back. ^Eneas 
meantime calls for the absent foe, daring him to fight ; and many of his 
troops he meets, and sends them down to the shades of death. Then the 
airy wraith no longer seeks a hiding-place, but flies aloft and fades into 
^ dark cloud ; meanwhile Ihe viViuWii^ \\^<&\a'»xs Tumus far out to sea. 
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He looks back, he knows not what this means, he is ungrateful for a life 
saved, and raises his folded hands and lifts his voice to the sky : ''Almighty 
Father^ couldst thou think me worthy to be disgraced by such a crime, and 
could It be thy will that 1 should suffer such a dreadful punishment ? 
Whither am 1 carried? Whence am 1 come? How shall I escape back? 
or with what character shall I return ? Shall 1 ever again behold the 
Laurentian walls and camp? What will become of that valiant band of 
men, who followed mc and my cause, and all of whom (oh, shameful 
crime 1} I have left behind in the jaws of cruel death? E'en now 1 can see 
them straggling o*er the field, I hear the groans of the dying. What am 
I to do? What earth will yawn deep enough to swallow me? Nay rather 
do ye, O winds, pity me, on rocks, on crags (with all my heart I Turnus 
implore you,) dash the ship, or drive it into the cruel quicksands, where no 
Rutulians, no fame that 1 can feel, mav ever follow me." So speaking, 
in his heart he fluctuates hither and thither ; doubting, whether maddened 
by such a dire disgrace he should bury the sword's point and drive its 
keen edge through his ribs, or throw himself into the midst of the waves, 
and swimming xnake for the winding shore, and again return to fight the 
Trojans. Thrice either way he tried ; thrice Tuners power restrained him, 
and pitied the vouth's sorrow and checked nis puipose. . On glides the 
diip, cleaving ~he deep sea with waves and tide driving it on; and he is 
borne along to the ancient city of his father Daunus. 
689—754. MiSiHtius takes thi place of Turnus, He slays many of the 

enemy. 
Meanwhile by J[ove*s warning fiery Mezentius reinforces the warriors, 
and attacks the Trojans in the hour of their triumph. Him meets the 
Tuscan line, with hatred all combined against one single man, on one 
their shower of darts they hurl He stood firm, like a rock, which jutting 
into the vast deep, exposed to the fury of the winds, breasting the main, 
beaurs tiie collected force and threats of sky and sea, itself unmoved en- 
during; low on the ground he lays Hebrus the son of Dolichaon, and 
Latap;uswith him, and Palmuswho was flying; Latagus he anticipates, 
striking his mouth and face in front with a stone, the huge fragment of 
a mountain; the craven Palmus hamstrung he leaves rolling on the 
ground; and gives the armour to Lausus to wear on his shoulders, the 
crested helmet to adorn his head. Next he slsurs Evanthes the Phrygian, 
and Mimas bom at the same hour as Paris, afterwards his comrade ; for 
on one and the same night Theano bore him to his father Amycus, and 
the queen the daughter of Cisseus pregnant with a torch bore Paris: 
Paris lies dead in ms native land ; the lliurentian soil holds Mimas un- 
known to fame. And like a wild boar driven from the high hills by biting 
hounds, whom pine-clad Vesulus has defended for manv years, or for many 
years bis lair has been the Laurentian marsh ; there nas he fattened on 
the thidc reeds ; when he is among the toils, he stands at bay, and rages 
fiercdy, and raises his bristles on his back ; not a man has the courage 
to shew anger or approach nearer; but they attack with darts thrown 
from afar, and shouts in which there is no risk^ whilst the undaunted 
beast turns deliberately on every lidei gnashing with his teeth, and shak- 
ing the spears from his back. Just tO| tho>i^ fi^\»ai«^'^ Nsk "^^xt tsf^ 
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ngsinst Mezentius, yet theie U not a man of them who dares to meet Lim 
close with drawn sword ; with darts from afar, and noisy shouls they pro- 
voke him. From the land of old Cortonx came Acron ; he was a man of 
Greece; an exile he ited ere his marriage was Anished; Mezentius saw 
bim afar throwing into confusion the centre line, as he shone brightly 
with bia crest, and the purple robe woven by his betrothed. Like a hun- 
rry lion often roams round the pen defended by high walls, for maddening 
famine Icmpis him, if perchance he perceives a rapid running roe, or a 
stag butting with tall born), he rejoices gaping friRmfully, and raises his 
mane, and remains stooping o'er bis booty's entrails ; foul gore bathes his 
greedy maw. So fiercely rushes spirited Mcicntiui against the thickest of 
the foe. Unhappy Acron ia laid low, and strikes the dark ground with bis 
heels as he dies, besmearing with gore the broken weapon. Orodes was 
flying ; but he did not deign to slay a flying man, nor to inflict an unfore- 
seeti wound with the thrown spear: but meets him face lo face, nmning 
up, and engages with him, man against man, stronger not by stealth, but 
in valiant arms. Then o'er the fallen warrior he trod with foot fixed and 
hnce : " Orodes once so proud lies low," quoth he, " no contemptible por- 
tion of the war," His following comrades raise the shout of triumph. The 
dying man breathing out bis spirit said; "Whoe'er you are, not long 
shall I be unavenged, nor shall you long exult in victory; you too like 
end awaits, and soon shall you lie on the same field." To him with smile, 
but smile of wrath, Mcientius replies: "Now die: about me the father of 
gods and king of men wilt surely sec." He spoke, and from his body drew 
the point. Then iron sleep and rest not so't closed the eyes of the fallen 
man ; their orbs are shut in everlasting night. Ccedicus slays Alcathous, 
Sacrator kills Hydraspes; and Kapo Parthenius, and hardy stalwart 
Orscs; Mcssapus slays Clonius and Ericctcs son of Lycaon; the one as 
he lay on the ground, thrown by his ungovernable steed; the other on foot 
he on foot kiued. L^ian Agis stepped forward; and yet Valerus, dm 
without his [tart in his ancestor's valour, lays him low ; then Salius con- 
quers Throniu^ himself to fall by NeaJces, renovrned for throwing th« 
lance, and for shooting the arrow that surprises from afar. 
7S5 — 79°> ^^ firtuntt ef thi baitU art iguai lUi £n«at wouudt 
Afeetntiuf. 
Now did cruel Man divide equally the lorrowB and mutual deatlu on 
cither side; by ttims they slew, and b^ turns were slain, victon and 
vanquished alilce in either host ; for neither party knew what it wm to 
Ay. The gods in the palace of Jove pity the vain fuiy of both tumiei, 
Md grieve there should be such woei to mortal men: Venus and Juno, 
Saturn's daughter, gaie, but with different hopes ; the ghastly Fniy 
rages io the midst of thousands. Then did Moentiu* braadithinE a 
huge spear stalk excited o'er the plain ; at great as Orion, iriio, mlldng 
on foot through the deep waien of the very middle of the sea, "'"I'lif 
himself then a path, yet rises above the billows with hisihoulden; or 
carrying down an ancient ash from the summit of the mountains, hiu his 
'feet on the earth, his bead shrouded by the clouds of heaven: such was 
tie Appearance Of Mnentius, a* he advanced with his giant amu. On 
Hie other lide JEtieu, having Mca Ua ftoai afar, prepares to go and 
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meet Jiim. Undaunted remains Mczentius, awaiting his noble foe, stand* 
ing massive in his might ; then measuring with his eyes the space of his 
spear's cast ; *^ Now," said he, ^'may my own right hand, my true divinity, 
and this my dart that I brandish propitious help me ; I vow that you, my 
LausuSy clad in the arms taken from the body of the pirate iEneas, shall 
vourself be the trophy." He spake, and hurls from afar his whizzing 
lance; it flies, then glances from the shield, and from afar pierces noble 
Antores between his side and bowels ; Antores was the comrade of Her- 
cules; Le came from Argos. then to Evander attached himself, and settled 
in an Italian town : the unhappy man is laid low by a weapon meant for 
another, and looks up to heaven, and as he dies remembers his beloved 
Argos. Then pious iCneas hurls his spear ; it passed through the hollow 
round shield made of triple brass, through the linen folds, through the 
woven workmanship of three bulls' hides; at last its point fixes in his 
groin ; further it carried not its force, now spent Quickly from his thigh 
i£nea8, glad to see the blood of the Tuscan chief, draws his sword, and 
eagerly presses on his confused foe. 

791 — 832. Thi valour of Lausus. Hi saves his father. He will not he 
persuaded by jEneas to retire^ and u slain by him. The Trojan pities 
the youths and spares his armour^ and gives up his body,. 
Lausus in his anfection for his beloved father groaned deeply at the 
sight ; tears coursed down his cheeks. Here I, as far as in me lies, will 
tdl of the misfortune of yout cruel fate, and of your noble deed, in hopes 
that late posterit)r may not disbelieve so generous an exploit ; nor will 
I pass you by in silence, youth, who deserve to be made memorable. The 
father, trailing his foot, helpless and hampered now withdrew, dragging 
his enemy's lance fixed in his shield. The son burst forward, and 
mingled m the fray; then as iCncas rose, lifting his hand to deal a 
blow, he came under the sword's point, and sustaining the attack de- 
layed the chief; his comrades follow shouting loud ; whilst the father pro- 
tected bv the son's shield withdrew; and cast their darts, and with 
missiles from afar keep off the foe. iCneas, chafing, covered by his shield, 
stands at bay. Even as it happens if stormy clouds descend rattling- 
in a shower of hail, in every direction each ploughman and each husband- 
man flies at once from the fields ; the traveller lies hid in safe screen, either 
under the bank of a river, or the arching roof of a tall rock, whilst it rains 
on the land ; hoping that, when the sun is returned, they may employ 
the day in industry: thus /Sneas, on every side overwhelmed by darts, 
sustains the whole storm of war, as it thunders on his head ; meanwhile 
upbraiding Lausus, menacing Lausus: *' Whither do you rush to instant 
death, and venture on attempts too great for your youthful strength? 
Duty and love beguile you to forget" But none the less the youth 
exults madly; and now higher rose the fierce wrath of the Dardan captain, 
and the Fates spin the very last threads of the life of Lausus ; for i£neas 
drives his strong falchion through the body of the youth, burying it deep ; 
and the sword's point passed through the shield, the light armour of tne 
menacing youth, and through the coat which his mother had woven with 
thrcaids of ductile gold ; ^e blood filled his bosom ; then life sadly with- 
drew thnmgh the air to the shades below, and left his bodx« '&&SL'^Vft^' 
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Xncas law the face and countenance of the dyinj prince, his fiice o'er- 
spread with 5tran(;c paleness, he groaned deeply in pity, and stretched 
his hand (onh, and the image of his own parental love touched his heart : 
What now to you, lamented boy. Tor this your honoured deed, what shall 
the pioui j^neas ^ve you worthy of such a noble soul? Keep your aims, 
in which you delighted; I restore you to the spirits and ashei of your 
fathers, if aught such rights avail And yet this may comfort you.in your 
tad death ; you faU by the hand of the great jEneas. He is the first to 
chide his hesilatine comrades, and raise the dead from the ground ; the 
blood dabbled the locks that had been dressed with care. 
S33 — 90EL Mexinlitu sees his dead son, and, though wotindtd stvtrely, 
vtounU hii horse Rhaitis, and attacks the Trojan chief. The horse 
has sympathy for his master. Both horse and rider are slain by 

Meanwhile the father by the stream of the Tiber dried the wound 
with running water, and refreshed his body, reelining against the stem 
of a tree. At a little distance from the branch hangs his braien helmet, 
and his heavy arms lie idle on the grass. Around stand his chosen 
warriors ; he himself wealt, short of brealh, rests his drooping neclc, with 
his long beard hanging down o'er his breast ; many a question he asks 
about Lausus, many a messenger he sends back to recall his son, and 
bear the warnings of his sorrowing sire. But Lausus lifeless was borne 
on his shield by his weeping comrades ; great warrior was he, conquered 
by a great wound. Far off a father's mind foreboding woe knew the 
meaning of their lamentations. He disfigures his grey hair with much ' 
dusi, and stretches both his hands to the sky, and hangs o'er the corpse : 
"My son," said he, "could such a fond love of life detain me, that I 
should allow you, my child, in my place to sustain the attack of the 
enemy's hand ? Am I your father saved by your wounds ? do I live 
by your death ? Alas, not (ill now did wretched I know the misery of 
eiLile ; now is the wound driven deep. Yes, and I too, mv son, dis- 
honoured your fair name by my crimes, banished as one hated from 
land and ancestral throne. I should have paid the penalty I owed to 
my country and the detestation of my subjects ; to all forms of death 
I ought to have surrendered my guilty life. Now I live, and do not^et 
leave life and light ; but leave them I will.* As be speaks, he raises him- 
self on his weak thigh i and though the deep wound palsies his streneth. 
yet with spirit unabated be bids his steed be led forth. This ti 



glory and solace ; on this bis horse he hod come forth victoriout 
from every tight. He addreisei the animal that seems to moum^ and 
thus begins: "KhiEbus, long (if aught be long in this our mortal life) 
you and 1 have lived. To-^y you shall either bring back with me the 
bloody spoils, and head of y£neai, and avenge with ma the sorrow* of 
Lausus ; or if no force can open out a way, with me you shall die. For 
you, my gallant steed, I believe, the commands of strangeri and "rrolan 
lords will not deign to ob^.' He spake, and was taken up on ois 
back ; there he placed his familiar limbs, and armed both his hand* 
with f&arp-pointed javelin* ; his braien helmet glittered on hii head, 
'baggy wa» iti plume of hontf t \xsi' So, swift he sped into the centre 
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of the foe ; there suiges in his heart great shame, and the madness of 
wrath, and sorrow mingled with it Then he called on iEneas thrice 
with luud valotf | ttitd i1£hi?(iM know th^ vnir^, ntui jnyftil prays t '* So mny 
the great Father of the gods, so may Apollo in heaven grant ; may you 
begin the fight** He spake no more, but met him face to face with 
attacking spear. To whom Mezentius : ^ Cruel foe, why do you try to 
frighten me, now you have robbed me of my son? That way alone 
could you destroy me. I fear not death; no god I hesitate to defy. 
Cease. See I am come, as one about to die. But first I bring you 
these ^fb." He spake, and hurled his lance against the foe ; then in 
the shield fixes another, and then another dart, wheeling round in a 
great ring ; the golden boss sustains all the spears. Three times round 
]£neas^ who stood firm, did he ride in circles to the left, throwing lances 
with his hand ; three times did the Trojan hero carry round with him 
a great wood of iron on his brazen buckler. At length, when weary of 
such long protracted delay, and of plucking from his shield so many 
darts, hard pressed in the engagement of an unequal fight, after many 
a thought he bursts forth, and hurls his spear between the hollow temples 
of the charger. The steed raises himself erect, and lashes the air with 
his heels, and encumbers his thrown rider, falling on him, .and, tumbling 
httdlong o'er his prostrate master, lies on his shoulder. Trojans and 
Latins iuike make the welkin ring with fervent cries. iCneas flies for- 
ward, snatching his sword from its scabbard, and standing over him savs: 
''Where is now the fiery Mezentius, and the fierce spirit of his soul?" 
In answer the Tuscan, as soon as looking up to the air he drew in the 
breezes of heaven, and recovered his senses, thus said : ** Insulting foe, 
wherefore do you thus upbraid and threaten me with death ? There is 
no guilt in slaying me ; this was not the condition on which I came 
to iSatle : these were not the terms of contest which my Lausus cove- 
nanted for me. I beg for one favour alone; if there is any mercy to be 
shown to a conquerM foe, suffer my body to be covered in a grave. 
I know that bitter vi the hatred Qf my countrymen that surrounds me ; 
I entreat you, protect my body from this wiath, and consign me to a 
grave whidi I may share with my son.'' He speaks, and offers his throat 
to the expected sword, and pours forth his soul in a deluge of blood that 
floods his arms. 
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BOOK XI. 

• 

1— 28« Aliuas makei a tn>phy of ihi iP^iU of Ii/t}Ms}ptihis» ih j^iva 
directions for the funeral ofmose slain in battle. 

Meanwhile the Mom arose and left the ocean: i£neas, though his 
sorrows urge him to give full time for the burial of his comrades, and his 
soul is troubled by Uie death of his friend, yet, as conqueror, paid the 
vows he owed the gods at the break of da;^. He lopped the branches 
from the stem of a great oak, and planted it on a mound> and clothed 
it with glittering arms, the spoils taken from the captain Mezentius, a 
trophy to thee, thou mighty lord of war. Hereto he fastens the crests 
that drip with blood, and the warrior's weapons broken short, and his 
breastplate which the enemy's blows had pierced in twelve places; he 
fastens the brazen shield to the left arm, and on the neck hangs the sword 
with ivory hilt. Then, as the whole coinpany of captains throngs around 
and closes him in, he thus begins to exhort his triumphing comrades: 
The main work is done, my friends ; away with all fear touching what 
remains ; see here are the spoils, here taken from the haughty king are 
my first offerings ; and what my hands have raised here, is all that is left 
of Mezentius. Now we must march to the king, and Latin walls. In 
your hearts be ready for arms, and let your hopes anticipate success in 
war, that you be not ignorant, nor hindered by delay, as soon as the 
gods show their will for us to pluck our standards from the ground, and 
to lead our men forth from the camp ; and that no thoughts, sluggish 
through fear, slacken us. Meanwhile let us consign to the earth the 
unburied bodies of our comrades ; this is the only respect we can pay to 
those who are deep down by Acheron. Go, says he, honour with the 
last gifts those noble souls, who with their blood have purchased for us 
this land for our country ; and first of all let Pallas' body be sent to the 
mourning city of Evander ; he lacked not valour, when the dark day of 
death carried him off, and sank him in an untimely end. 
-9 — 58. The lamentations of the Trojans and jEneas over the dead 

body of Pallas, 

Thus as he speaks he sheds tears, and walks back to the threshold, 
where was laid out the lifeless body of Pallas, watched by Acetes now 
advanced in years : in days of old he had been armourbearer to Arca- 
dian Evander, but not so happy are the auspices with which he then 
went as appointed guardian to his beloved foster-son. Around were 
standing all, the band of servants, and the Trojan throng, and die 
daughters of Ilium with their sad hair dishevelled according to usage. 
But when iEneas entered by the lofty doors, then loud are the lamenta- 
tions they raise to the sky, as they beat their breasts, and the palace 
resounds with their sorrowful mourning. The prince himself as he be- 
holds the head of Pallas propped up, and his countenance white like snow, 
and the gaping wound made by Italian spear in his smooth breast, thus 
speaks, as the tears gush forth: Lamented boy, ah 1 could fortune, coming 
to me with smiles, yet envy me this, that you should not see my new realm, 
nor ride victorious to your father's home? Such were not the promises 
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that I gave your father touching you at my departure, as he embraced 
me when I departed, and said he sent me to the hope of a mighty empire ; 
and yet in fear reminded me how warlike were the men, how that we 
had to fight with a hardy race. And now he on his part, much bqg^iled 
by idle hopes, perchance is making vows, and loaaing the altars with 

Sfts ; we in sorrow attend with bootless rites a lifeless youth, who is no 
nger in debt to any of the gods of heaven. Unhappy father, you will 
see the bitter funeral of your son. Is this our return, is this our expected 
triumph? Is this the way I keep my solemn promise? But yet, Evander, 
you shall not look on your child smitten by shameful wounds, nor shsdl 
you pray for a dreadful death after your son has survived his honour. 
Alas mel how great a protection Italy loses, and you too, lulus. 

59^99* ^^ ^^ ^^^y ^f P(^ll^ ^ s^^i '^ith due honour and many 

lamentations to his father Evander, 

He ended his tearful lamentation, and bids the piteous corpse be 
raised, and sends a thousand men chosen from the whole troop, to as- 
sist at the last respect to the dead, and to be present at the fathers tears ; 
a scanty comfort in a mighty sorrow, yet due to the wretched father. 
With industry others weave wicker-work. and a pliant bier made of the 
twigs of arbutus, and pliant boughs of oak, and overshadow the raised 
couch with a cancpy ofleaves. Here they lay the youth on the top of the 
rustic litter: in beauty, like a flower cropt by a maiden's hand, either a 
tender violet, or a bending hyacinth, from which as yet neither its bright 
coloiurs nor fair form is gone ; but no more does its mother-earth chensh 
it or supply it with vigour. Then iEneas brought forth two vests stiff 
with gold and purple, which Sidonian Dido taking pleasure in her work 
with her own hands had long ago wrought for him, and had separated 
the threads with tissue of gold. With one of these the sorrowing prince 
clothes the youth as with his last ornament; with the other as with a 
wrapper he veils the hair that is to bum in the fire ; many besides are 
the prizes from the fight with the Laurentians which he heaps together, 
ordering the spoil to l^ brought forth in long array. He gives beside the 
steeds and arms whereof he had stripped the foe. He had pinioned too 
the hands behind of those whom he meant to offer as victims to the ghost 
of his friend, when he would sprinkle in the flame the blood of the slain ; 
and he bids the chieftains themselves bear the trunks clothed with the 
arms of the enemy, and that they be marked with the names of the foe. 
Unhappy Acetes is led along, worn by many a year ; sometimes he wounds 
his breast with his closed hand, then with his nails his face, then grovels 
on the ground stretched at his full length. They lead too in procession 
hif chariot stained with Rutulian blood. Behind comes iCthon, his war- 
hone stripped of his trappings; as he paces on, he weeps, and wets his 
Uot with Dig drops. Others carry his spear and helmet, his other arms 
the victor Tumus possesses. Then follow a sad phalanx, Trojans, and 
all the Tyrrhenians together, and Arcadians with reversed arms. When 
the whole line of attendanu had passed in long procession, Mntzs stop- 
ped* and with deep-drawn sigh aaded these words: '*Us hence to fresh 
tears the tame horrid destiny of war summons. Hail to vaa <^x \^^\&ss^ 
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men. Whom good i£neM honoun with bis ence, for the] 
he could not grudge to give, and farther addt these wordi 
tune undeserved has involved you Latins in so lad a. 
should avoid our friendship? You ask of me peace for th< 
by the chance of Man : I would gladly grant it to the livii 
not hither come, unless the fates had granted me a hom 
nor do I wage war with the nation : your king abandoned i 
and preferred to trust the arms of Tumus. It were Cain 
Tumus should face this death. If he is ready to finish th< 
own hand, and to chase the Trojans hence, he should have 
ine with these weapons. Then let him live, to whom G« 
right hand has given life. Now go and lire the funeral 
hapless countrymen." So spake ^""' They stood as 
in silence, and turning to each other, gazed and looked 
neighbour. Then Drances, old in years, whom youthful 
made his deadly foe by hate and accusation, thus in tum n 
the Trojan first had said: "O great in fame, but greater 
hero of Troy, by what praises shall I extol you to the sk 
admire you more for justice or for your exploits in war? "W 

Eatefully bring this reply back to our native town, and will 
ng Latious, if fortune shall show us any way thereto. Let 
an alliance for himself. Nay, and it will be a pleasure to u 
massive walls which the fates allow, and to carry on our t 
stones for Trojan towers." He so spake, and all with one 
plauded in MpxemenU They covenanted for twelve days, a 
protection ot the truce Tiojani and Latins mixed togeth 
through the forests on the hitli without risk, The tall osti 
the iron hatchet ; they fell ploet that towered to the sky ; an 
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lament aloud. Now as soon as the matrons saw them enter the town, thev 
fire the sorrowing city with their cries. But Evandcr no force can holcl, 
he comes into the midst. When the bier was lowered, he threw himself 
on Pallas, there he clinf^s weeping and groaning, and through excess of 
sorrow it was only hardly at last that a passage was freed for his voice : 
^Such were not the promises vou gave, Pallas, to your parent, how that 
you would be more cautious in tempting cruel Mars, i knew full well 
the power of youthful glory in arms, and of honour only too sweet in the 
first field. wretched essays of my boy, and cruel rudiments of a war 
too near at hand, and oh my vows and prayers heard by none of the gods, 
and you mv stainless spouse, happy in your death, spared this sorrow. 
I on the other hand by living outlived my destiny, only to survive and be 
left a father when my son is gone. O that I had followed the arms of my 
allies the Trojans, and been overwhelmed by Kutulian darts! O that I 
myself had given up the ghost, and that this procession were bringing 
me, not Pallas, home! Yet would I not blame ye, Trojans, nor our 
treaties, or right hands united in hospitality ; this lot is due to my old 
age. But if an untimely death did await my son, it will be a com- 
fort to think he first slew thousands of Volscians, and fell leading the 
Trojans into Latium. Nay I mvscif would not wish to honour you with 
another funeral than that whicn pious i£neas, and the great Trojans, 
and the Etrurian captains and all tne Etrurian host deign to give. Great 
arc the trophies they bear taken from those whom we sec your hand has 
shun. You too, Tumus, would now stand a mighty trunk clad in arms, 
had mv son's age and strength of years been fairty matched with youx^s. 
But why does an unhappy father detain the Trojans from arms? Go 
then, and forget not my message to vour lord. If I linger still in hated 
life, now that Pallas is gone, your right hand is to blame ; you see it owes 
Tumus to father and son alike. This is the only place open for your 
senrices and for fortune's gifts. The joys of life I reck not ; joy were a 
crime in me ; but this I long for, to take my son the news down to the 
world below." 

182—203. The Trojans bury their dead. 
Meanwhile Aurora raised her kindly light for wretched men, bringing 
back their work and toil. Already father i£ncas, alreadv Tarcho had 
raised the pyres on the windine^ shore. Hither each man bore his kins- 
men's bodies after the usage of their sires : they place beneath the funeral 
fires, and lofty heaven is hidden in darkness by the murky smoke. Thrice 
round the lighted piles they rode, clad in glittering arms ; thrice on their 
horses th^ made the circuit of the sad funeral fires, and uttered loud 
laments. The earth is bedewed with tears, their arms are bedewed ; to 
the sky rises together the cry of men, and chong of trumpets. Next, others 
throw on the fire the spoils taken from slain Latins, helmets and orna- 
mented iwordsi and bus, and wheels that glow with speed ; others cast 
on the flames well-known emblems, their friends' own shields and unlucky 
weapons. Around, many huge oxen are sacrificed to Death ; and thcv 
cut the throats of bristly ooars and cattle taken from all the fields around, 
and throw them into the fire. Then all along the shore they gaze at their . 
comrades biasing in death, and keep the half burnt relics^ nor caxL thft^ 
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tur themKlvct awiyi till dewy night tunu round the vault of hi 
iMw itudded with the brilliant lUn. 

K}— 314. TMt Lalhu do tht tame. Tuntta it cmuUmned by una 
ttktrt ht it ttiU tupperttd. 
And no IcM too did the unhappx Luiai nUac in a dilTervntijaitofil 
plain innumerabte pjrrci. mtinr of th« bodia of their countrymen "■* 
bury in the ground, many on tlw other liud they t^-iiry away and., 
tlicm ta the nciehbouHnE fidds, aad Mnd ttcgi back to the city. T!i 
irm^iindcr, a volt heap of ilttOBhiaod mta crowded tofrcthcr, iher bt 
unhonourcd and without it attmo) then on vmy oido tho ^cuy^ 
iccm lovicwitheuBaothcrlBrieamlBf whhnnarftfinofdcaUL H 
ihird morning had dlqieUed the ouap ludei fimn tho kgarai; tonnl 
ihcy nkcd together In he^ii the uace tad confliiod ommo of boM< 
the pyrus, and covered them with a warm meoad of corIl Butbnk 
within the houses, even in the city of wealthy Latiaus, was heard especiill 
the tumult of sorrow, and there was the greatest portion of the prolonpl 

K'd. Here it was that mothers and unhappy daughters, here lti9tli<| 
ing hearts of wrrowing sislers, and orplian children execrate W 
accursed war ood the nuptiala of Tunius ; tlicy bid him in person wiibhil 
own arms, his own sword, decide the contest, as he claimed for hinm 
(he rcaJm of Italy and the first place of honour. Drances "HfB^I 
aggravates (hit, aiid solemnly declares that none but Tumus is 1d«W| 
none but Tumus fi challenged to decide the contest At the same Hat 
many arc the opinion*, vaiiou* the words in favour of Tumus, the pal 
numc of the ^ueen ihuten Um ; hii own timous Known resting 00 wd> 
earned trophies suttalii* the hem dainu. 

:25 — 343, TAi antiauaihn that Aad iitn lenl lo Diomede relam. 
Amidst these passions of party, in themidst of the raging disturbaiicc 
lo, to increase their fears, sadly returning from the great city of Dioincdt. 
tlie ambassadors bring back their answers; they telt that fruitless ms 
alt their labour spent and great toil; bootless had been their gifts, thtii 
gold, their earnest prayers; either the Latins must find other help is 
arras, or must sue for peace from the Trojan prince. In the greatness «I 
the sorrow King Latinus himself fails to give advice. That by the deem 
of the Fates, and by the manifest will of heaven, jEneas had been brougtu 
to Italy, Ihcy weie warned by the wrath of the gods, and by the newly- 
raised tombs before their eyes. So then the king summons by imperial 
mandates within his lofty palace a great council, even the first men of his 
citizens. They meet together, and flock to the regal halls along the crowded 
streets. There sits in the centre he who was oldest in years and first ia 
kingly power, but with no countenance of joy, Latinus, And here he bids 
the ambassadorSiTctumedfiomthSi^teliancity, tell the answers that tbev 
bring, and demands to hear all Che replies, each in due order. Then were 
all tongues hushed, and Vcnulus in obedience to his word thus bcgina to 

143— 39S' '^^y riport tht speech of Diomedi j« which ht Uld e/ kit 
o'.aii siij'irittgt, of thosi if othtr Greeks, of thivalttir and puty </ 
jEiuos, aHdrtcomnttndedthtm lo maktpeaet vtilh tht Tnjaiu. 
" We have seen with our eyes, citiient, Diomede and the Arrive 
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camp, and having performed our journey, we passed safely through evety 
lisk^ and we touched that hand by which fell the realm of Troy. He had 
been conqueror, and was founding in the fields of lapygian Garganus the 
city Argyripa, named after his native people. When we are admitted, 
and Uboty is granted to speak before him, we offer our gifts, we tell him 
our name and country, who had made war on us, what reason had drawn 
us to ArpL Having heard us, he thus replies with calm words ; 'O happy 
nations, realms of Saturn, ye ancient men of Ausonia, what fortune dis- 
turbs your rest, and persuades you to provoke such a war as you know 
not? As many of us as with the sword attacked the lands of sacred Ilium 
(I speak not of all the sufferings we endured while warring 'neath the lofty 
walls, nor of the heroes whom Simois of evil name overwhelmed,^ have 
endured unutterable torments through all the world, and paid the full 
penalty of our guilt, a band whom even Priam miriit pity. This knows 
well the fatal storm Minerva sent, and the cliffs of Eubcea, and avenging 
Caphareus. From that warfare we have been driven to shores far apart; 
Menelaus, Atreus' son went an exile even to the columns of Proteus; 
Ulysses saw the Cyclops of i£tna. Need I mention the realm of Neopto- 
lemus, and the ruined home of Idomeneus? or the Locri dwelling on the 
shores of Libya? The monarch of Mycenae himself, the leader of the 
great Achaeans, fell by the hand of his wicked wife ; after Asia was con- 
auered. there lay in ambush another combatant, the adulterer. Then to 
thioJc that the gods could grudge my being restored to my country's altars 
and beholding my beloved wife and &ir Calydon? Now too portents of 
homble appearance pursue me, and my comrades lost to me have fled 
into the sl^ on wings, or wander along the streams transformed into birds, 
(alas! for ue shockmg punishments my companions suffer), and they fill 
the rocks with their wailing cries. Such punishments as these were to be 
loolmd for by me since the day that in my madness I attacked the per- 
sons of tiie gods, and with a wound outraged the hand of Venus. Do not 
indeed, do not urge me to such battles. I have no war with Trojans 
since the overthrow of Troy; nor do I remember with pleasure my old 
misfortunes. The gifts which you bring to me from your country, take to 
iCneas instead. We have stood and met each other's fierce darts, and 
have engaged in combat: believe one who knows from experience how great 
he rises to charge with his shield, with what swiftness as of a whirlwind 
he hurls his spear. Had the land of Ida borne two more such men, the 
Th)jan unattacked had come against the cities of Inachus, and the fates 
had been changed, and Greece were in mourning^. So far as there was 
dday at the walls of Troy that resisted so long, it was by Hector's and 
i&UHis' hand that the victory of the Greeks was checked, and was pro- 
tracted to the tenth year. Both were renowned for courage^ both for 
excdlence in arms ; the latter was superior in piety. Let your nght hands 
be united in treaty, as you may; but oeware tnat arms do not clash with 
arms.' Thus, excdlent prince, you have both heard at once the reply of 
the Idng, and what is his opinion touching the mighty war." Scarce had 
the ambassadors so said, when various was the murmur that ran along 
the confused assembly of the Ausonians; as when rocks ddav ra^id 
riversi and a roaring rises from the impT\soikeA.fL<c^^^^ x^sw'igj&iRs^K^sw^ 
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banks re-echo to the splashing waves. As soon as their feelings were 
appeased, and the confused hum subsided, the king, having first invoked 
the gods, begins from his lofty throne. 

296---335. KinglMtinus consults the assembly. He suf^ests thai they 
should either offer the Trojans some lani^ or timber to build new 
ships, 

'* I could have wished, Latins, and it had been better that vou had de- 
termined before this the affairs of the state ; and not at such a time to 
collect a hurried assembly, when the enemy is sitting before the walls. 
citizens, we wage ill-omened war with the race of heaven, with men 
/unconqucred, whom no battles exhaust, who e'en when conquered cannot 
desist from the steel As to an^ hope, if you had any in the alliance 
of the arras of i^tolia, la^ it aside. Each man must hope in himself 
alone; how poor this hope is, you see. How great the ruin in whid^ all 
else lies smitten down and prostrate, is before your eyes, and in the 
midst of you. Yet I blame no one. Our valour has been as great as it 
could be ; we have contended with the whole strength of our realm. So 
then I will lay before you the judgment of my distracted mind, and briefly 
will inform you; do you dve me your attention. I have an ancient tract 
of land lying along the Tuscan river, extending far towards the setting 
sun, even beyond the borders of the Sicani ; the Aurunci and Rutulians 
sow there their grain, and with the share plough the stiff hills, or graze 
tbeir roughest ridges. Let all this district and the pine-clad region of the 
lofty mountain be ceded to the Trojans to win their friendship; and let us 
set forth equal terms in our truce, and invite them to share our rmlm ; 
let them settle down, if so great be their desire, and found their walls. 
But if their mind be to obtain other territories, and go to another people^ 
and they can be content to depart from our soil, let us build them twice 
ten ships of Italian heart of oak, or more if they can man them ; all the 
timber lies ready by the water ; let them direct the number and size of 
the ships ; let us give brass, and hands to work, and docks. Further it is 
my opinion that a hundred Latin orators of the noblest rank should go to 
bear our offers, and ratify the treaty, bearing before them in their hands 
olive-branches of peace, carrying as gifts talents of ivory and gold, and 
the curule seat and state robe, emblems of our regal power. Consult 
for the public weal, and come to the aid of our afHicted fortunes." 
336—375. The character ofDrances, He speaks in favour of peaces ^^ 
upbraids Tumus as the author of all their misfortunes. 
Then that same Drances, a bitter enemy of Tumus ; for the glorv of 
the prince vexed him with envy half-concealed, and with malign feehngs 
goaded him ; liberal with his wealth, and ready in ton^^e, but his hand 
was slack in war; in counsel he passed for no vain adviser, powerful in 
cabals ; his mother's nobilit^r gave him high descent, but doubtful was the 
descent he derived from his father; this man rises, and inflames and 
aggravates the general wrath with these words : ^ The subject is obscure 
to none, it needs no words of mine, on which you consult us, excellent 
^iTig, All with one consent allow they know what the fortune of our 
people demands ; but they fear to speak openly. Let him give us liberty 
of speech, and lower his blvislexm^ ^n^^, oiv account of whose unludcy 
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auspicesi and ill-omened obstinacy — I will speak, though he threatens 
me with anns and death— we see that so many glorious heroes have 
fallaiy and that the whole city is sunk in sorrow, while he attacks the 
Trojan camp, and yet puts his trust in flight, and menaces heaven witli 
arms. There is one gift still, which beside those you bid be sent and 
assigned to the Trojans, there is one, excellent king, which you should 
add ; let no one's violence prevent you from giving your daughter to a 
noble son-in-law in no unworthy marriage, you who arc her father, and 
ratify this peace for us by an eternal compact. But if so great terror 
possesses our minds and breasts, let us earnestly entreat him, and beg for 
his grace^ that he would deign to yield and give up his own rights to 
the king and the country. Why do you so often expose your wretched 
citizens to evident perils, O you, who are the source and cause to Latium 
of our present troubles ? There is no safety in war; peace we all beg of 
yott, Tumus. we beg of you the only pledge of peace that cannot be 
violated. I nrst, I, whom you pretend am your enemy — and I can hardly 
deny I am — see I come as suppliant, pity your countiymen, lay aside your 
obstinacy, and as one beaten, give way. In our rout we have witnessed 
enough of death, and have seen the desolation of widely-extended lands. 
Or else, if )rour renown stirs you, if you can conceive such .courage in 
your breast, if your heart is so set on a kingdom for your dowry, venture, 
and boldly bear your breast to meet your foe. What forsooth, that to 
Tumus there mav be a royal bride, are we, worthless souls, an unburied 
unlamented crowd, yes, are our bodies to be strewn o'er the plains? 'Tis 
time for you, if ^ou have any vigour, if aught of your ancestial valour 
remain, to look him in the face, who challenges you to battle.'' 
376—444. Tumus in afervid^eech denies mat he has been defeated^ 
charges Drances with cowardice^ appeals to their feelings 0/ honour ^ 
professes his readiness to meet jEneas in single combat. 
At these words the furv of Tumus blazed fonh ; he groans, and bursts 
forth this answer from the depths of his heart : '' You, Drances, I must 
allow, have a plenteous abundance of words, then when war demands 
hands ; and when our senators are summoned, you are the first to come. 
But it is not the time to fill the council-house with words, which big and 
blustering fly from your mouth safely, so long as the rampart of our walls 
keeps our foe at bay, and the trenches do not yet swim with blood. Con- 
tinue then to thunder with eloquence, after your usual fashion, and do you 
charge me with cowardice, yes, you, Drances, for vour hand h^ strewn 
such heaps of slaughtered Trojans, and far and wide you adorn the fields 
with trophies. The power of vigorous valour you may easily trv ; and 
nre have not truly far to go to look for foes ; they are standing all round 
our walls. Let us rush to meet them! Why do you lag behmd? Will 
your powers of fighting always be in vour vain braggart tongue, and 
those feet of youx's fleet to run away? was I beaten? or who, you foul 
ilanderer, could truly say I was beaten, who saw the Tiber swell and rise 
mth Trojan blood, and all Evander's house fall with the hope of its 
itock^ and the Arcadians stripped of arms ? Not such did Bitias 'and 
luge Pandarus prove me, axid the thousands whom I victorious sent 
ro hell on the day when I was inclosed by the vraU&^v\^^^ys^^>efiJ^^ 
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the enemy. No safety in war? Fool, go chant such words to the Dardan 
man, and the side you have passed to. Then go on, and do not cease to 
confound all with great terror, and thus to extol the power of a twice 
conquered people ; m the opposite scale to depress the arms of Latinus. 
Now too the captains of the Myrmidons begin to tremble at the arms of 
Phrygia, now too the son of Ty^^^^ ^^^ Achilles of Larissa ; and the 
river Aufidus runs backward to his source from the waves of Adria. This 
is as true as the wicked contriver pretending alarm at a quarrel with me, 
and embittering the calumny by a feigned fear. Such a soul as your's 
you shall never lose by my hand; cease to trouble yourself; let it dwell 
with you, and remain in that breast of yours. Now I return to you, 
father, and your great deliberations. If you place no further hope in our 
arms, if we are so entirely forlorn, and because our troops have been once 
defeated we are utterly fallen, and Fortune has no steps backward, let 
us pray for peace, and hold out our helpless hands. And yet, in the 
name of heaven, if there be any of our wonted valour, he seems to me 
above others happy in his efforts and noble in soul, who, lest he ^ould 
see such a disgrace, has fallen in death, and once for all bitten the ground 
with his teeth. But if we have still means, and a body of youth as yet 
untouched by the sword, and there still remain to help us the cities and 
nations of Italy ; if to the Trojans too no bloodless glory has come — ^for 
they too have their deaths, and the storm of war has passed alike o'er all, 
—why, dishonoured, do our hearts fail us at the very threshold of war? 
Wh^r before the trumpet sounds does a quivcrin|f seize our limbs? Many 
a thing has time and the changing sway of shifting ages altered for the 
better ; many men has Fortune in her alternations made sport of, and 
then again placed on a solid footins^. No help to us will be the i£tolian 
and his Aipi ; but Messapus will be, and fortunate Tolumnius, and all 
the captains sent by many a tribe ; nor small will be the glory that will 
attend the picked men of Latium, and the Laurentian fields. There is 
too Camilla of the noble nation of the Volsci, leadings a troop of cavalry, 
and bands arrayed in glossy brass. But should the Trojans summon me 
alone to the combat, and that is settled, and I obstruct so much the com- 
mon weal, Victory does not so hate or so avoid my hands, that I should 
decline to venture aught for so glorious a hope. I will go and meet him 
with spirit, though he should prove himself a second great Achilles, and 
put on arms as good, wrought by Vulcan*s hands. For you all and for 
my father-in-law Latinus, I, Turnus, second to none of my forefathers in 
^ valour, devote this soul, i^neas challenges me alone. I pray, he may 
^ do so. And let not Drances rather than I, if here work the anger of the 
gods, expiate it by death, or if it be a field of glory, bear off the palm." 
445 — 53 ^« Meanwhile jEneas advances to the city. Then a tumult 
arises. Preparations are made for fighting, A supplication of 
matrotis, Turnus full of spirit gives various orders, Camilla 
33 ofiers with the cavalry to meet the enemy's horse, Turnus hastens to 
occupy the passes of the hills. 

They thus in words contending discussed the crisis of their fortunes ; 

^neas forwards moved his camp and line. So the news spreads through 

r the royal halls with a m\ghlv X\xm\x\l, and fills the city with great terror, 
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ibai Uie<Trojans in full battle array and the Tuscan host were descending 
from the river Tiber over the whole plain. Straightway the minds A 
the people were confused, and their hearts disturbed, and their anger 
ttiired with no gentle goads. In haste they call for arms for their hands ; 
the youth shout for arms. The fathers sadly weep and mutter doubts. 
Hereupon on every side a mighty clamour with varied discordant cries 
rises to the skies. Just as when m a deep forest perchance there settle 
flocks of birds^ or by the fishy river of Padusa the hoarse-throated swans 
scrtiun along the noisy pools. ^ Nay,*' said Tumus, for he seized the 
occasion, ''do ye^ citizens, summon a council, and sit and talk in. 

E raise ot peace ; let them in arms attack our realnu" He spake no more^ 
ut hurri6d forth, and swiftly bore himself from the lofty hall *' Do 
you/* said he, ** Volusus, order the maniples of the Volsci under arms, 
and lead the Rutulians. Do you, Messapus, and Coras with your brother, 
bid the armed cavalry scour the whole plain. Let some strengthen 
the approaches to the city, and man the towers, let the remainder with 
me bear arms, whither I shall bid them.** Immediately there is a rush 
to the walls from everv quarter of the town. Latinus himself, his peo- 
ple*! father, abandons the council and his weighty purposes, and confused 
by the sinister aspect of the times prorogues the meeting, often blaming 
himsdf for not navine made advances to receive Dardan i£neas, and 
admit him as son-in-law in his city. Others dig trenches in front of 
the gates, or carry up stones and stakes. The noarse-voiced trumpet 
brays the signal for war and blood. Then matrons and boys girded the 
walls with a varied im^ ; the last effort sunmions all. Further, to the 
temple-height of the citadel of Pallas the oueen rides up the street 
attended by a great retinue of matrons ; she bears gifts ; near her 
attends the maiden Lavinia, the fair cause of all the evil, with beauteous 
downcast eyes. The matrons follow in procession, and fume the temple 
with incense, and pour forth their sorrowful prayers, standing at the 
threshold of the lofly building: ** Lady of arms, queen of war. Tritonian 
maid, shiver the lance of the Phrygian pirate, and lay his body prone 
on the earth, and prostrate him before the lofty gates." Tumus himself 
with eager ardour arms himself for the battle. And anon he has 
donned his glittering coat of mail bristling with scales of brass, already 
are his le^s enclosed with golden greavea^ his temples are yet bare, 
his sword is girt to his side: he glitters in his golden harness, as ke 
rashes down from the high citadel ; he exults in his spirits, his hopes 
already reach his foe. As when a steed has broken his fastenings and 
escaped from his stall, at last he is free, he has won the open plain, so 
he runs either to the pastures and the herd of the mares, or, wont to 
bathe in the familiar running stream, he bounds forth, he neighs with 
head alof^ he prances in wanton liberty, whilst his mane plays o*er 
his neck and shoulders. Then comes forward to meet the chief, Camilla, 
attended by iht Volscian line ; close to the gate the queen sprang from 
her horse, the whole troop imitate her and in a moment vault to the 
eround from their steeds: she speUcs thus: "Tumus, if the brave can 
Justly on themselves rely, I dare and undertake to meet the cavalry of 
JEtkiaaf men, and alone to go and engage the T^^KaxL vs^^aj^^xu V^^^ 
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ne with my hand to essay the foremost poils of the wir ; do yoa on 
ibot halt before the walls, and guard the battlementSi" Tnniiis mUed 
to this, with Ids eyes fixed on the wondrous maid: ''O glory of Italy, 
maiden, what thanks shall I try to exfuress, or how lepaj you? But 
sow, since your soul is hx aboYO such returns, with me shsre the toil 
^neas, as report, and the scouts that we have tent briqg bade certain 
aews, gives ua no rest, but has sent forward the Ught-armed cavalry 
to shake the fields : he himself pasdng the hei^t of the hfll across 
the desert country o'er the ridg& Is drawing near to the city: I prefiare 
tbe stratagems A war In the hollow narrow path throu^ the wood, 
that I may blockade the double pass with my armed troops. Do you 
await the attack of the Tuscan cavalry and engage with them in pitched 
battle; with you shall be sj^ted Mcssapus^ and the Latin troops, 

and the squadron of Tiburtns ; do vou take on yoursdf the cares of 

a general*^ So he speaks, and witn like words encourages Messapos 
snd the allied captains to the fight, and goes straight agaihst the fee. 
There is a valley with a winding gorge, formed for fraud, and the strata- 
gems of war ; dark banks cUmo It In on either side with steep 4ffCfTKlin)C 
woods ; hither leads a narrow path, and a strait pass, and a scanty 
approach bears the traveller on. Above this, on the difis uid on the 
highest peak of the hill, there lies taUe-land little known, and a safe 
place of retreat, whether from the right or left you mean to rush to the 
fight, or to take your stand on the rldge^ and roll down huge manes 
of rock. Hither the youthfol warrior ha^ened along the fonullar toad, 
and seized the vantagfr^^roond, and took op In the woods a post to thwart 
the foe. 

532— cq6. Thi tiory of thi fathir 0f CmnUla^ Metabus^ tf (hi nudieiis 
childhood^ her education^ hif Itfi in thi woods, thi dedication 0/ 
herself to Diana, Diana predicts her deaths atid bids Opis avenge 
iter and bring her body from the battle fietd. 

Meanwhile I^tona's daughter addressed swifl Opis in the celestial 
abodes ; Opis was one of the virgins of her troop and heavenly band ; 
thus sadly did Diana speak: "Now to the cruel war Camilla goes, 
virgin^ in vain is she girt with my arms, though dear to me oeyond 
all other daughters of the earth ; for this is no new fancy of Diana, 
nor is my heart touched with a sudden affection. Metabus was driven 
from his kingdom by his people's hatred and his own haughty violoice, 
and as he depaited from the ancient city of Privernum, he took with 
him, as he was flying through the very midst of the battle of war, his 
infant child, as the companion of his exile, and called her by her 
mother's name Casmilla, changing it a little into Camilla. He bore 
her in his bosom before him, and made for the distant ridges of the 
lonely woods. On every side cruel weapons pressed him hard, and 
around were hovering the Volsci with soldiers spread far and wide. 
Lo, to cut short his flight, Amasenus swollen foamed to the very top 
of its banks ; so great a storm of rain had burst from the douds. He, 
preparing to swim, is dda^^ed by his love for his infant child, and foan 
w the dear charge. As in his mind he turns over all thoughts^ sud- 
^enly, though scarcdy, he settles oti \.Vd& lesolve : perchance in his hand 
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the warrior bore a huge weapon, of solid knotty well-seasoned heart 
of oak ; to this he fastens his child bound with the bark of sylvan cork, 
and attaches her, a light burden, to the middle of the spear, which 
poisinff with his stalwart hand, he thus speaks lookin|^ up to the sky : 
* Kimuy goddess, thou that dwellest in the woods, virgin daughter of 
Latona, f myself her father vow this child here as a handmaiden to 
thee ; bearing through the air thy dart her earliest weapon, thy sup- 
pliant she flees from the foe.' Receive, I adjure thee, O goddess, thy 
servant, who is now trusted to the uncertain breezes." He spake, and 
drew his arm to his shoulder and hurls the lance ; the waters resounded ; 
over the swift river ill-fated Camilla flies attached to the whizzing 
spear. But Metabus — ^for the great troop now pressed him hard — trusts 
himself to the stream, and successful plucks from the grassy turf the 
spear with the child as a gift dedicated to Trivia. No towns received 
him beneath their roofs or within their walls ; nor would he in his 
wild life have complied with such an ofier; he spent a pastoral life 
upon the lonely hills. Here did he rear his child in the thickets and 
amidst the tangled lairs of the beasts, by the breast and with the milk 
not of a woman but of a marc of the herd, pressing the udder to feed 
her tender lips. And as soon as the child began to plant her steps oa 
the soles of her infant feet, he armed her hands with a pointed iance» 
and hung bow and arrows from the shoulder of his little darling. 
Instead of gold on her hain instead of the covering of the long robc» 
the skin or a tiger hangs from her head down her back. Even at 
that early age she hurled childish darts with her tender hand, and 
whiried round her head a sling with neatlv fitted thong, and brought 
to the ground the Strymonian crane, or the white swan. Many were 
the matrons in the towns of the Tyrrhenians who in vain wished to have 
her for a daughter-in-law ; Diana contented her ; and, a maiden, she 
cherishes an unchanging love for her darts, and her virgin estate. And 
oh, that she had not been possessed with the desire of such a warfare, 
nor ventured to attack the Trojans ; she would now be my dear comrade, 
and one of my train. But come, since she is pressed hard by an un- 
timely death, glide. Nymph, down from the sky, and visit the land of 
Latium, where the fatal fight is opened with inauspicious omens. _Take 
these weapons, and draw from the quiver the avenging arrow ; who- 
ever violates her holy form with a wound, be he Trojan, be he Italian, 
no matter which, by this arrow let him atone with his blood. Afterwards 
I in a hollow cloud will bear the body of the lamented maiden, and 
her arms not despoiled, to her tomb, and restore her to her country, 
there to rest** She spaJce ; and Opis lightly gliding through the air of 
heaven sounded in her flight, with her form surrounded. by a dark 
storm-cloud. 

59^^—647. The cavalry ingagemeftt. It remains doubtful at first. Many 

Jail on either side. 

Meanwhile the Trojan troop draws near the walls, and the Etrurian 

captains, and all the host or the cavalry, arranged according to their 

numbers into sauadrons. Neighing over the whole plain prances the 

iteed with trampling feet^ and strives against the tightened reins, turn- 
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ing this way and that } tlieii fiur and wide'tlia field bristki with fip^n% 
It though it wwB of ifOl^ and the pfadntdittar with lifted annt. Then 
too MestuNts to meet tibenif and the actiVe lifitiitj and Cofat with Ids 
brother, and the wing eommanded by the maid CamiQay appear in the 
plain to face the fo& and point forward their spean^ drawing their rigjit 
aandi &r back, and bnndiih their darts; and the riden draw near, 
and the nds^iiiig steeds i^ow with aidoon And now either side advance 
to within a speai^s cast, then suddoly halt ; then raise a shoot, and 
in a moment msh forward, and uige their m add e ned steeds; at the 
same time on every side they pour forth darts as thick as snow, the sky 
is covered with shade. Forthwith Tjnrtfaenus and spirited Aconteus wra 
fSkaX, charge each other with lances, and first of all foU widi mi^ty 
Clash, dadimg together and shattering their steeds, bnast andnst breast ; 
Aconteus was cast from his saddle^ and like a thunderbolt, or neavy misidle 
from an engine sent, is hurled to a distance^ and scatters his life into the 
air. Straightway the lines are confased, and the Latins put to fijriu throw 
thdr shidds behind their backs^ and turn their hones to tlw wdls; The 
Trojans drive them before than ; Asilas foremost leads the squadrons 
CO. And now were they cUmo to the gate% and again the Lanns raise 
a shout^ and turn their pliant necks ; then the others fly, and back are 
borne with reins quite slack* As ndien the sea rushes forward wiUi 
alternating swdl, at one moment it rolls to the land, and casts its 
wave o^er the rock% and foam% and pours over the fiuthest sand witii 
iu covering surge; then again rapid retires backward, and in te flow 
socks the stonea, and flies, leaving the shore with its retiring waters. 
Twice did the Tuscans drive the Rutulians turned towards toe waUs^ 
twice, forced to yield, they look often behind them, protecting their backs 
with their shields. But when they met in their third chai^ they 
mingled together all their ranks, and man singled man : and then were 
heard the groans of the dyin|f, and in pools of blood are arms and 
bodies together, and mixed with the slaughtered men roU the horses 
between life and death; a fierce fight arises. Orsilochus hurled his 
lance at the horse of Remulus, for he dreaded to approach the rider him- 
self, and left the iron point beneath its ear. The wound makes the 
prancing steed rage and rear, and impatient of the blow throw on 
high his feet, and lift its breast upright His master rolls on the ground 
flung from his horse. CatiUus lays lolas low, and Herminius, a man 
of mighty soul, of mighty frame, and arms ; his head was bare^ his 
auburn locks were seen, bare were his shoulders ; wounds have no terror 
for him ; huge he is, exposed to weapons. The spear quivers as it passes 
through his shoulder, and driven through him doubles the warrior with 
agony. On every side black blood pours forth ; as they strive with ^ 
"Sword they deal death, and aim at glorious ends the meed of wounds. 
648 — ^724. Thi glorious exploits ojrt hi maiden warrior, Shi slays many. 

Her skill- in riding. Her swiftness onftfot, when she outstrips ike 

Jtorse of the l^ng Ligurian, 
• But in the midst of the slaughter exults the Amazon, with one side 
bared to the fight, Camilla girt with a quiver; and at one time she throws 
in quick succession the tough spears with her hand, then unwearied she 
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in her right hand a strong axe. Golden is the bow that rattles on 
lier shoulder, she wears the arms of Diana. She too, if ever driven back 
she retires, shoots arrows in her flight, turning her bow to the foe. But 
around are her chosen comrades, botli the maiden Larina, and Tulla, 
and Tarpeia, shaking her brazen hatchet, daughters of Italy, whom di« 
vine Camilla chose (or herself, to be her glory, good handmaids bodi in 
peace and in war. As when in squadrons the Amazons of Thrace tram* 
pie Thermodon's frozen stream, and war in painted arms, either around 
Hippolyte^ or when martial Penthesilea returns in her chariot; amidst 
the cries of the mighty throng the female bands exult with their crescent 
shidds. Whom fint, whom last, fierce maiden, do you lay low with your 
dart? or how many bodies of dying men do you stretch on the ground? 
Eunaeus first, his father was Clytius ; whose open breast, as he faces her, 
she pierces with the long spear of fir-wood. He falls, vomiting streams 
of blood, and bites the gory ground, and in the act of death writhes 
with his wounds. Then she slays Liris and Pagasus ; one of whom tum- 
Ues from his stabbed horse, and tries to collect his reins, the other comes 
to the help, and reaches forward his unarmed hand to support his falling 
friend; headlong they both fall alike. To these she adds Amaster, son of 
Hippotas ; and pursues, pressing upon them with her lance hurled from 
afrur, bodi Tereus and Harpalycus and Demophoon and Chromis: and 
as many darts as the virgin warrior threw with her hand, so many were 
the Trojan men that feU. At a distance the huntsman Omytus clad in 
strange armour rides on an Apulian steed ; the warrior's broad shoulders 
were covered by a hide taken from an ox ; his helmet was the yawning 
mouth and jaws of a wolf with its white teeth ; a rustic pike arms his 
hand ; he himself turns everywhere in the midst of the troop, o*ertopping 
all by his whole head. Camilla transfixes him surprised ; it was easy, 
when she had routed the whole troop ; and then speaks thus with bitter 
sold: ''You must have thought, Etruscan, you were hunting quarry in 
the woods ; the day is come to refute your boasts by the arms of a woman. 
And yet you shall bear no light glory to the ghosts of your fathers, telling 
how you fell by Camilla's dart" Next straightway she attacked Orsilo- 
dius and Butes, two giants of the Trojans ; Butes was turned away from 
her, she pierced him with her spear's point between his coat of mail and 
helmet, where, as he sat in his saddle, his neck was seen, and the shield 
was hanging from his left arm; then pretending to fly, and chased 
through an ample circle, she eludes Orsilochus, and gets within the ring, 
and pursues the pursuer; then she rises high in her saddle, and with re- 
doubled blow dnves her strong battle-axe through the armour and bones 
of the man ; he entreated and prayed for mercy oft ; the wound drenches 
his face with the hot bloody brain. The warrior son of Annus who 
dwelled in the Apennines comes across her path, and at the sudden sight 
stood still as one alarmed ; he was not least among the Ligurians, so long 
as frite allowed him to deceive ; and he, when he plainly sees that by no 
fleetness he can escape the fi^ht or turn aside the queen who pressed 
hUn hard, began to contrive his fraud with policy and craft, and thus he 
says: ''What so wonderful, a woman trusting in her gallant steed? Give 
ttp yoar flying horsci and venture to fight me hand to hand tfn fair 



0Diiiiti7i nor shall your fraud cairy you ofT safe to cbeatmc Aunui 
■peaki the maid, and swift as Sie upon her rapid feet she pasi 
horse in speed, then meets him face to face, then seixes the reii 
takes a punishment from the blood of tker enemy; as easily as A 
a sacred bird, flying from a high crag, overtalces on her wings : 
high up in a cloud, and seises it, and holds it, and tears it open v 
taJons ; then blood and feathers rent from the dove fall from the tk 
735—835. Tarcho upirauiihii milt /er yielding io a waman. Hti 
ike Jigkt, That at Camilla pursues Cklouus, Arrvns, havin 
prayidta Apollo, wounds her. Arrunt tscapa by flight, CamiL 
viiik her last breath sending a message to Tumus. 
But with no careless eyes the Father of gods and men watches thi 
is he sics aloft on the summit of Olympus. The Father stir« up '. 
the Etruscan to the tierce battle, and with no gentle spur inspii 
wrath. So midst the slaughtered msn and yielding lines Tarcho is 
on bis steed, and encourages the squadrons with varied words, call 
each by name, and cheeis the beaten back to fight : ** What fear, O 
cans, ye who can ne'er be stung by shame, ever sluggish, wha 
cowardice possesses your souls? A woman scatters and drin 
before her, and turns these lines to flight. To what purpose wear y 
or cany idle weapons in your hands f But no laggan^ are ye b 
and wars by night, or when the bent flute calls to the Bacchic dai 
are not slow to be ready for the feast, and for the cups oit the 1 
table — such is your taste, such your passion — when the augur anni 
the sacritice propitious, and the well-fed victim invites you to thi 
groves." He spake, and spurs his slMd into the throng, himself tt 
pared to die, and furiously charges full on Venulus ; he pulls him fn 
steed, and with his right hand grasps him round, and, eanying him 
him, bears him away at full speed with mighty strength, A shout is 
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Ian line. Following the example and success of their chief, the 

ans charge. Then Arruns doomed to death first circles swift Camilla 
dart in hand, and with deep craft, and tries where fortune would 

easiest Wheresoever the impetuous maiden bears herself, through 
midst of the line, there Amins -stealthily follows, and silently tracks 
course ; where she returns victorious, bringing back booty from the foe, 

the young man cunningly turns his rapid reins. He essays first this 
jach, then that, and traverses every circuit, and persevenng shakes 
fatal tpear. Perchance Chloreus, sacred to Cybele, once her priest, 
I lettering conspicuous from afar in Phrygian arms, urging his foam- 
horse, which a skin fastened with gold and feathery scales of brass 

* id. The rider, brif^ht in foreign purple and Tynan dye, shot his 

arrows from a Lycian bow ; golden was the bow that rattled from 

shoulder, and golden was the helmet of the seer ; his saffron cloak 



aa g^ ^ld rustling linen folds he had bound in a knot of yellow gold ; cm 
J2?^Mlldered with tixe needle was his tunic, and his barbaric greaves. The 
^^^BDtress maiden, either that she might hang the Trojan arms on the gate 
^^V the temple, or show herself decked in golden spoil, was blindly follow- 
^J^%>g him alone in all the contest of the battle, and heedlessly through the 
JSNnoIe line she was inflamed with a woman's love of booty and plunder. 
^•^then at length Arruns seized his time, and from his ambush brandishes 
^^^%ff dart, and thus addresses the heavenly Powers in prayer: "Highest of 
|! \lie gods to me, Apollo, guardian of holy Soracte, whom first we honour, for 
' ^rfiom is fed the bUze of pines piled up, whose votaries we, passing through 
^ ^3m fire in the strength of our piety, press the soles of our feet on many a 
r ^mming coal, grant, almighty father, that by my arms mav be abolished 

* ^nx dishonour. 1 beg not for any spoils nor trophy of the vanquished 

2inaid ; other expbits will give me glory. If this dread pest does but tall 
\ff the wound X inflict, f will return inglorious to my native town.** 

■ nusbas heard, and in his purpose gave success to half the vow, the other 

* lialf he whistled down the wind ; he granted to his prayer to lay Camilla 
' low, smitten by a sudden death; he suffered not his mountain-home to 
** see the chief return; and the storms bore his words to the south winds. 
' So^ when the spear hurled from his hand whizzed through the air, all the 

■ Volscians at once turned their keen minds and eyes towards the queen. 
^ She heeded neither the rustling air nor whizzing lance, nor the weiipon 
' coming from the sky. until the spear, onwards borne, was fixed beneath 
\ her bare breast, and driven in, drank deeply of the maiden's blood. Her 
^ confused attendants rush together, and catch their falling queen. Before 
I* the rest flies off terrified Arruns with fear and mingled joy ; nor does he 

* date further to trust his spear, nor meet the maiden's weapons. *As when 

■ oft a wolf having slain a snepherd or a great steer, conscious of his daring 
l{ deed, straightway by a pathless journey betakes himself to the lofty moun- 
J tains, before the hostile darts pursue, and lowering his tail he places it 
7 quivering beneath his belly, and makes for the woods; thus Arruns in 
^. terror bore himsdf out of sight, and content to escape, mingled in the 
H midst of the armed troop. She with dying hand draws the weapon 
'* forth ; but within her bones the iron point remains fixed to her side with 

. a deep wound. Fainting she sinks ; her eyes sink in the coldness oC dsaidsLV 
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hereoloar,oiMatol)r(glM,Mher&Mk HMl,u>Iiebieathcsb<:rlut 
ihuiidctiaMi Ace%«MoflHr,MBp»iaMoireqiraIaeci Camillan 
ber aloM oat of ill tiba mt Id Awb wUi btr bar troubles, and ihui 
■peak* : "Acca. mr ^»«r,ta long hu power been siven me ; now tiwt 
wound deipaUilM* me, and all araand pwn black with Inis^ En 
and bear thcw my last word* to Tumui ; I bid bim take my dIbm h 
fight, and kc^ tne Trojans from the city. And now farewelL* ' 
spake thcM wordi, she slowly Ibrsook her reins, sinking to the , 
unwOlln^r. Tbea, all cold, she freed herselTlittlc by little from herri 
body, and MQt berilni^iiw neck and head oppressed by(!eath,abui 
ingliier aimii her aoal wltn a groan Aiei disdainful beneath the thi 
Then Indeed mfarbtjr li Ibe shout that rising strikes the Kddei ~^ 
when Camilla Uli the battle wixes fiercer slill ; thickly they cl— , 
arTat,all the boat of the Troiaiu together, and the Etrurian captalas, 
the Arcadian lauadront of Evandcr. 

S]6 — S67. Ofili, accordiiiff la the injunctioni cfDiaHo, aven^ &i it 
of Camilla, aitdthnoU Arruiu wiilh an arrow. 
Rut Diana's watch, Opis, Cram the beginning was ttttin(f on high w 
the summit of the hiUs, and viewed the battle witlioul fear. And " 
from afar in the midst or the shouii of the youths raging in the conBi 
ihe law Cimilta visited by a sad death, she (^oancd, and uttered Uu 
v/ords deep from her breast: "Alas, O maiden, too cruel la the pumi 
mcnc ^ou have paid for cssaylne to attack the Troiani in war. Nor I 
■t availed vou that you honoured Diana in the woods, or that you wareM 
j'our ihoulder our quiver. Yet your queen will not leave you dishonixidj 
in the very hour of doom, nor shall tnis death be without fame throum 
out the nations, nor shall you hnve to bur the name of one who did^ 
iinrtvcngcd. For whoever has violated your form with a wound, i^ 
aiont: his £ui!t by a deserved death," There was a great tomb made i 
a mound of eanh, of Kins Dercennus of old, the Laurentian, beneath 1 
high mountain I it was inadcd by an umbrageous oak; hero fint 0i* 
beauteous goddess from her swift flight stays her course, and viM 
Arruns from the summit of tho barrow. Ai she saw him exulting In mA 
and swelling with vain pride, "Why,' says she, "do you go awaylirM 
hence? Hither direct your course; hither come to certain fate; tbi 
you may receive a reward due for Camilla's dctub. What, ahaU tod 
as you die by the arrow of Diana?* She spake, and like e ThradH 
huntress took from her quiver a swift airow, and drew her bow with thi 
soul of vengeance and stretched it for, until the bent ends met, and no* 
level arc her hands, witl\ iter left hand she touches the point tu the Im 
arrow, with her right her breast. In on instant Amins heard at once thi 
whizzing arrow, and the whistling alr^ and tbe iron point was fixed In hb 
body. Him as he gasped and sobbed hit last groan^is forgetful comrade! 
leave in the unknown dust of the plain ; OpIs on her wings ia bome to 
Olympus and the sky. 

S68— £95. Tht Latitt hentntin art rcuUd. and art Aivt* te tli4 viaiL 

eftkt town, fyr which eoin tht matmtt fight 

First fliei, their queen lost, Camilla's light squadron, the Eutulians Aji 

in confuiioo; even Atinai^ keen in £gbt, Sies; and the scattered -captaini 
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and the thinned troops make for safe ground, and with steeds turned in 
flight speed to the walls. Nor could any one sustain with weapons the 
charge of the Trojans dealing death, nor stand against them ; out they 
carnr bdiind them tiseir slack bows on their sluggish shoulders, while the 
hoot of the steeds shakes in their speed the crumbling plain. To the 
walls rolls the dust in turbid clouds of murky darkness, and from the 
watch-towers the matrons, smiting their breast, raise the cries of women 
to the stars of the sky. Those who in their course first burst into the open 
gates, are hard pressed by a hostile throng in confused line ; nor do tney 
escapie a miseraole death ; but just at the threshold, at the battlements of 
their own homes, they are pierced, and expire. Some haste to shut the 
gates, they dare not open a way for their friends, or receive them within 
the walls, as they pray ; and a most piteous slaughter follows of those 
who with arms defended the entrance and those who rushed on arms. 
Shut out were they before the eyes and gaze of their weeping parents, and 
part roll into the steep trench, as ruin presses on them, while part blind. 
with terror, and urging their steeds with loosened reins, batter against 
the gates and the posts with hard bars. The very matrons on the walls 
in the extremit}^ ot the contest — true patriotism points the way, they had* 
seen Camilla — in eager haste hurl darts with their hands, and with tough 
oaken dubs, ^ith stems and stakes hardened in the fire they rival steel, 
and are the foremost in zeal for death in front of their walls. 
^{96—915. Tumus en hearittg the news of the defeat of tlie cavalry, 
leaves the defile. Both lie and jEtieas pitch their camps. 
Meanwhile Turnus* ears are filled in the forest by cruel news, and to 
the youthful prince Acca is the bearer of a mighty trouble, that the 
Volscian troops are cut to pieces, Camilla slain, the enemy rushing on in. 
full force, and carrying all before them in successful war ; that the terror 
now reaches the very walls. He as one frenzied, for so the cruel will of 
Jove demands, abandons the hills he had occupied, and leaves the woody 
ground, a position difficult to attack. Scarce bad he got out of view, and 
reached the plain, when father i£neas enters the undefended defile, 
passes the ridge, gets clear of the dark wood. So both swiftly march to 
the h^aUs with their whole force, not far distant the one from the other.. 
And at the same time^Eneas beheld from afar the plains thick with rising 
dust, and saw the Laurentian lines ; and Tumus recognized warlike 
i£nm tmder arms, and heard the tramp of advancing infantry, and the 
snorting steeds. And straightway had they begun the fi^ht, and tried 
the chance of war, but rosy-coloured Phcebus was just bathmg his weary 
horses in the Iberian sea, and bringing back nighty as daylight melts 
away. They pitch their camp before the town, and raise their ramporu 
rouiuL 
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•I— 8a Tkt mmgir tf Tknms ii kta^imud ig^ tki dtifimii 0/ 4ki LathfM, 

ekMUi9q;9 jEmiot i§ simmtg cmt ^ M i . 

TURNUS, when he leei tbat the Latins an ahatlered and diaheartened 
.by uniuccettfid war. that the fidfihnent of his own Dcomiaes is called te, ' 
that men^ eyes make Urn their maiki bums all the more with nife Im- . 
placablew and hifiiiet lifts his pridOi As in Qurthaginian plainsi the ! 
mighty Uon, his mast grievoushr wounded by the hunterk tnen at last ' 
wakes his weaponsi and exuUingiy makes his shaggy muscles stait fieoi 
his neck^ and dauntlessly shivers the deep-fixed Javdin of his assaHanl^ ^ 
and roars with bloody mouth; even so in Tiimns» once iniJamecL the finy ^ 
swdls up more and more. Then he thus addresses the king, and stoimily \ 
begins his speech: *No dday is caused by Tmrnus; no pcetoct hawe I 
the spiritless people of ^neas for striving to recall their word% and r^ f 
yoking the compact they l>*ve made: I go to meet my enemy. Briqg <; 
the sacrifice, mv father, and formally dectsre a truce; Either with this } 
right-hand of nune I wfll send down to Tartarus the Dardan, that m^ i 
.away from Asia (let the Latins sit still and see the s^^; and will reluts J 
with my sin|^ sword the charge that is laid against us all; or let him be \ 
.master of the vanquished, let Lavinia be yidded him to be his bride:* ^ 
To him with mind composed Latinos rqiUed: * Youth of matchless spirit^ 
the more you surpais m fierce vakmr, the more thoughtfully is it meet 
•that I shou ld d eliberate^ and anxtously babmce every caance; You have 
the realm of Dauiius your father, you have many towns, captured by 
your might ; Latinus too has gold and goodwill for you. There are other | 
maidens in Latium and the fields of Laurentum, they too of no ignoble 
birth. Suffer me, with all disguise removed, to unfold these thoughts, 
unpleasing to utter though they be. Withal do you receive vnis into your 
heart: I was forbidden to unite my daughter with any one 6i her former 
suitors ; and such was the warning of all gods and men alike.' Overcome 
by love for you, overcome by our kindred blood, and by the tears of my 
sorrowing queen, I burst through all the ties that bound me ; I robbed 
my son-in-law of his betrothed ; I took up unhallowed arms against him. 
You, Tumus, see what calamities, what wars have pursued me ever since 
that time, what grievous toils you above the rest endure. Twice con- 
quered in a great battle, we scarce maintain within our city the hopes of 
Italy ; the streams of Tiber still run warm with our blood, and vast plains 
are white with our bones. Wherefore do I so oft retrace my plans? what 
madness changes my resolve? If I am prepared to attach them to me 
as my allies in case Tumus is destroyed, why do I not rather dissolve the 
strife when he is unharmed? What will the Rutulians, my kinsmen, 
what will the rest of Italy say, if— fortune refute my words!— it come 
to pass that I have betrayed you to death, while you seek to win my 
daughter, and by marriage to unite yourself with me? Consider the 
changes and chances of war ; pity your aged father, whom now in sadness 
his^ native Ardea holds, sepaxaJtedfar fix)m you.* The rage of Tumus is 
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3iot a wit tamed by these words; it mounts still higher, and is made 
ivorse by the attempt to cure it As soon as he gain^ the power of ut- 
terance, he thus bc^^ to speak: The trouble you take for my sake, I 
pray you, my excellent sire^ for my sake lay aside, and suffer me to pur- 
chase honour with death. We too, my father, scatter darts, and no weak 
iveapon with our hand, and blood flows from a wound dealt by us. Far 
Irom him will his goddess-mother be, to wrap her fugitive in a cloud, a 
;woman's craft, and hide herself in unavailing glpom.** But the queen, 
filled with terror at the strange conditions of the combat, ever wept, and, 
tesolved to die, clung to her fiery son-in-law : ^ O Tumus, by these tears 
I shed I entreat you, by your respect for me (if any respect for Amata 
touches your soul) — ^vou are now the sole ho|>c, you the sole comfort of 
my joyless age; the honour and throne of Latinus reside in you; on you 
"eposes all our sinking house^one thing I beseech ; cease to engage in 
ight against the Trojans. Whatsoever fortunes await you in this con- 
est^ await me also, Tumus ; with you I will leave this hateful light, and 
^ see i£neas m^ son-in-law, myself his captive.** Lavinia heard her 
iiother*t words, with burning cheeks bathed m tears; for a deep blush 
hot fire into her veins, and overran her glowing face. As when with 
rimson dye one stains the ivory of India, or mixed with many a rose 
^hite lilies blush ; such hues the maiden showed upon her countenance. 
le is distracted with love, and fastens his looks upon the maiden ; he is 
till more frantic for the fight, and thus in few words addresses Amata : 
Do not, I intreat, do not attend me, when marching to the strife of 
ftvage Mars, with tears, nor with an omen so fatal, O my mother: for 
ideed to delav his doom is not within the power of Tumus. Idmon, be 
ly herald to bear to the Phrygian prince tnese words of mine, that will 
ot please his ear; so soon as to-morrow's dawn, borne upon crimson 
heels shall blush in heaven, let him not lead the Teucri against the 
Jttulians; let the arms of the Teucri be still, and the Rutulians; with 
iir own blood let us decide the issue of the war: on that plain let La- 
inia be sought in marriage." 

81 — 106. Tumus arms himsilffor the combat with jEneas, 
When he had spoken these words, and with haste gone back into the 
Mise, he calls for his steeds, and rejoices to view them prancing before 
it eyes, the coursers which Orithyia herself gave to ^ace Pilumnus, 
hose whiteness passed the snows, whose speed the gales. The ready 
nooms stand round, and with the hollow ofUie hand pat the sounding 
neasts of the horses, and comb their flowing manes. Next he himself 
Its around his shoulders his corslet rough with gold and white orichal- 
im ; withal, he fits on for ready use his sword and shield, and the homs 
' bis ruddy crest ; the sword, which the lord of fire had himself made 
r Daunus his father, and dipped it white with heat in the Stygian flood, 
tiatghtwa^ he strongly ^prasjM a mighty spear, which stood beside him, 
tted against a great pillar in the heart of the mansion, the spofl he 
dc firom Actor the Auruncan, and shakes it till it quivers ; crying aloud : 
Nowy O my spear, that never failed my call, now the hour is come, it 
u valiant Actor that wielded you once, it is the hand of Tumus that 
ields you now: grant that 1 may strike down the body^ and with. %tsQ!Q.sL 
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hand tear and rend away the corslet of the Phrygian eunuc 
in the dust his curls, tricked with the heated iron, and wet in 
Such is the frenzy that drives him on, and flashes start fi 
elowing face; a fure sparkles in his fierce eyes. As when a 
fearful bellowings, the prelude of the fray, and trains himsc 
into his horns his wratn, pushing at the trunk of a tree, ai 
blows defies the winds, and spurns the sand in practice for the 
107 — 133. The field is prepared for the conflict between ^ 

Tumus, 

And no less iEneas, meanwhile, dauntless in the armour % 
mother, whets his warlike spirit, and stirs himself with wrad 
the war is settled by the compact offered him. Then he chee 
radcs and the fear of his sorrowing lulus, expounding the fate 
the envoys carry back to king Latinus his resolved reply, a 
the terms of the peace. The following daybreak had scare 
sow the mountain-tops with light, when the horses of the S 
arising from the depths of the flood, and from uplifted nost 
the day. Rutulians and Trojans marked out and made rea< 
for the contest, beneath the walls of the great city ; and ir 
hearths and grassv altars to their common gods; others I 
spring water and the fire, with linen veils, and brows with ver 
Forth comes the host of the Ausonidae, and troops armed wit] 
pour out from the crowded gates : hence, in various arms, rus 
Trojan and Etruscan army, as completely arrayed in sted, as 
battle of Mars were calling them on. Moreover, in the cen 
thousands, the captains themselves are fluttering, in the pride 
purple; both Mnestheus the child of Assaracus, and stout 
Messapus the tamer of horses, the progeny of Neptune. And 
at a signal given each man retires to his own position, they 
their spears, and lean their shields on the ground. Then, cage 
ing forth, mothers and the unarmed rabble, and nervelesi 
thickly crowd the towers and house-tops ; others stand by th( 
gates. 

134 — 1 6a JunOf to save the life of Turttus^ urges Juturn 

the truce. 

But Juiiu, as she looked out from the summit of the slope 
called the Alban hill (then the mount had neither name nor 
renown), surveyed the plain and both the lines, the array of th( 
and of the Trojans, and the town of Latinus. Straightway she 
to the sister ot Tumus (a goddess addressing a goddess, who is 
the meres and murmuring streams ; this place of honour Jove 
of heaven, dedicated to her, the recompense for her ravished mx 
** Nymph, beauty of the rivers, right dear to my heart, thou k 
thou art the one whom I have favoured above all the maids 
that have ascended haughty Jove*s unduteous couch, and che< 
established thee in a share of heaven ; learn, to prevent the 
■cusing me, the cause of thy trouble. So far as fortune seeme< 
and the Parcas allowed the course of Latium's state to be pi 
^roiQcX^^ Turnus, and the walls of thy city. Now I see thai 
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^it hastening to meet destinies he cannot withstand; and the day ap- 
* pointed byjthe Fates draws ni^h, and their power that is against him. I 
'cannot view with my eyes this conflict, this treaty. Do thou, if thou 
sdarest to give thy brother any more eflectual aid, proceed, it is thy proper 
'part: perchance a better fortune will yet reach the unhappy." Scarce 
oad she spoken, when Jutuma shed from her eyes a stream of tears, and 
.again ana again smote with her hand her beauteous breast: ''This is 
>not the time for tears," says Juno, Saturn's child; ''make speed, and if 
^ any means there be, rescue thy brother from death ; or do thou awake 
,the war, and shatter the compacted truce. It is I who prompt thee to be 
I bold." With these exhortations she left her there wavering in purpose^ 
and distracted by the grievous wound of the mind. 
161 — 2 1 6. The chiefs enter the field. The vows of jEneas and Latinus, 
Meanwhile the monarchs advance ; Latinus, surrounded by a mass of 
state, is carried in a chariot drawn by four steeds ; twelve golden beams 
circle his dazzling brows, the ensign of the Sun, his grandsire; drawn bv 
two white horses Tumus comes along, waving in his hand two shafts witn 
broad heads of steeL After him father ^Eneas, the author of the Roman 
line* blazing with starry shield and arms of heaven ; and beside him As- 
cantui^ the second hope of mighty Rome, come forth from the camp, and 
the pnest in spotless robe presented the offspring of a bristly sow, and 
ewe never shorn, and bi ought the victims to the flaming altars. They, 
ydt}\ eyes turned tow;irds the rising sun, oflcr in their hands the salted 
liieal, and with the steel mark the victims on the top of the brows, and 
pour a libation from the bowls upon the altars. Then pious i^neas 
draws his sword, and thus makes his prayer : " Now, O Sun, be thou my 
witness, and this land attest my prayer, for whose sake I have been able 
to endure toils so hard; and Uiou Almighty father, and Juno, child of 
Saturn; now, now, O queen, more kind, I pray; and thou renowned 
Mavors, that art the sire who dost govern all wars beneath thy sway ; and 
Springs and Streams I call ; and all that is worshipped in high heaven, 
and sul the Powers in the dark blue sea ; if perchance Victory side with 
Ausonian Tumus, it is covenanted that the vanquished withdraw to 
Kvander's town : Ascanius shall quit these fields, and the people of i^neas 
•hall not hereafter renew the war, and make a fresh incursion, or harass 
this kingdom with the sword. But if it prove that Victory makes the 
battle our own (as I rather believe, and so may Heaven's will rather 
sanction I will neither bid the Italians obey the Teucri, nor do I Claim 
[or myself the sovereignty ; let both nations, unsubdued, enter under equal 
:ondttions upon an everlasting compact. I will ordain rights and divini- 
ties ; let my father-in-law Latinus hold the rule in war, let him possess the 
tixed command; for me the Teucri shall set up my walls, and Lavinia 
ihall give the town her name.* So spoke iCneas first ; after him Latinus 
ibUowt thus, gazing up to heaven, and uplifts his right-hand towards the 
icars: ''These same Powers I call to witness, O iEneas, Earth, Sea, 
Stars, and the twin offspring of Latona, and Janus of double front, and 
lie might oi the gods below, and the sanctuary of unpitying Dis ; these 
rows let the Fauer hear, who ratifies treaties with his thunderbolt 
'. touch the altarsi and ocyure the firct that bum bQ.t«i^«OL >^^ vo.^'^sa. 
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deities: no tarm ofdme shall biaik tliis pne^ lUs 
of ItalTt idiatever be the issue of etCBts; and bo loice 
wilUiiglv swerve; nol if it spill tfie bad iato tiMi insda.4 
in a delttfe^ and dissolve into Taitarus die dqri as dm 
his right-hand he dianoed to bear a aoepcie^— ^vOl aenr 
twigs nor fbliafs of tender leai^ siaoa oaee and feraverhcva 
woods from the bottom of its stenit it has lost its paraM^ sal 
beneath the stcd its leaves and spraysioaoeatice} aovdwc 
hand has cased it in adorning brusy and given it to dM fiAos 
to bear.* With soch words tlief matuaw coiifiiinad die eooi 
midst ofthe gating lords. Then over die flame thqr slaii|^Mcr 
duly hallowed, and from the living liodiea anatdi tedi tte 
with laden chaigers pile die altars htgh. 
217—376. Jutmmm^ im At form ^ Ckmntm imeUu ik$ 
hnak tki irmty. T^Uuwmiui^ mtmrmd fy mm 0mmu kudi 

But in die ejres of die Rutnlians the combat bad aov long 
unequal, and their mimls were distracted with manifald wuL 
more so at this moment, idien by nearer view diiiy pereehit 
champions are ill-matched in strengUu Ttenui deepens the I 
he advances with silent step^ and with downeast wi% liMiibljr 
Iiomage to die altar; and so do his bloodless choeksb and the 
in his youthful frame. So soon as his sister latanm saw u 
rumour was gaining ground, and that the hearts 01 tha crowd w«M 
ing and unsettled, into the midst of the anray, In form mads ' 
Comers (whose ancestnd descent was glorious, and his fttfaert 
renowned for bravery, and himself right valiant In armaX into die 
of the array she plunges, knowing well the course of events, aad 
<ibroad various reports^ and thus she speaks : ''Are you not ash 
Kutulians, to risk a smgle life for all these men so bxave? If M 
numbers or in force that we do not match the foe? Lo, these 
the Trojans and Arcadians, and the host of destiny, Etruria the 
of Tumus. Should we close in fight, scarce has every second : 
us an antagonist He indeed will mount in fame to the gods 
to whose shrines he devotes himself, and undying will be wafteotM 
the mouths of men: we, our countr>' lost, shall be forced to obcypi< 
masters, we who now have sat down idly on the field.^ With sudQVS 
the resolution of the warriors is fired ever more and more^ and t 
murmuring steals on through the lines ; even the Laurentes, and d 
the Latins are swayed. The men that just now hoped for rest fip 
battle and safety for their fortunes, now wish for arms, and pray i 
the compact be made void, and pity the hard lot of Tumus. To t 
words Jutuma adds another greater sign, and gives an omen in 
height of heaven, one that more forcibly tnan any other excited the mi 
of the Italians, and beguiled them by its prodigy. For flying in 
reddened air the tawny Bird of Jove was seen to chase the tbwu of 
shore, and the noisy throng of the winged train : when suddenly iwooi 
towards the flood he greedily bears away the choicest swan in 
crooked talons. Aroused were tthc spiriu of the Italians, and all 
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birds damorously turn from flight — a wondrous sight to view— and 
darken with their wings the skyv and, formed into a cloud, press dose 
upon their enemy through the air ; until the eagle, vanquished by their 
force and the very weight of his victim, gave way, and dropped the prey 
from his talons into the stream, and fled far away into the clouds. Then 
do the Rutulians hail with shouts the omen, and make ready their troops 
for the flght ; and foremost the augur Tolumnius speaks : ''This, this ' 
it was that I oft besought with prayers. I accept the sign, and acknow- 
ledge the will of the gods : led by me, by me, grasp the sword, ye 
wretched men, ye whom a greedy adventurer scares in war, like feeble 
birds, and savaeely wastes your shores. He will take to flight, and 
spread his sails tar away across tlie deep. With one mind marshal your 
troops in close array, and in war defend your ravished prince.'' He 
spoke, and running forward hurled his lance against the foes that faced 
him : the whizzing shaft gives forth a noise, and trul^ cleaves the air. 
In a moment it is done : in a moment there is a mighty cry, and all 
the battalions are disordered, and their hearts are heated with the 
tumult The flying spear, as the beauteous forms of nine brethren 
chanced to be stationed opposite, each one of which number a faithful 
Tuscan wife had borne to Arcadian Gylippus, pierces through the ribs 
one of these, a youth of noble form and flashing arms, in the middle 
of the body, where the woven sword-belt presses tight upon the belly, 
and the buckle bites the clasped edges of the belt, and tumbles him on 
the yellow sand. 

377-^^33. TAe fray becomes general^ and many are killed on both 
siaes, jEneas^ while he attempts to check the conflict^ is woutided 
by an unknown hand. 

But his brethren, a gallant band, and flred with grief, partly draw 
forth their swords, partlv snatch up the missile steel, and blindly rush 
on. Against them speed forth the troops of Laurentum. Hereupon in 
a returning tide flock on Trojans and men of Agylla, and Arcadians 
with arms inwrought So all arc possessed with the same passion to 
decide the issue with the steeL 

Instantly they strip the altars : through all the sky flies thick the 
hurtling storm of darts, and heavy falls the iron rain : wine-bowls and 
brasiers they bring to battle. Latinus himself flees away, carrying back 
the gods spumed by the disannulling of the treaty. Others harness 
horses to their cars, or with a spring fling themselves upon their steeds, 
and with drawn swords join the fray. Messapus, eager to dissolve the 
tnic^ fluSnghts by riding at him the Tuscan Aulcstes, a king, and 
wearmg the kingly escutcheon; he falls backward in retreat, and is 
xniserably thrown against the altars that stand in his way behind, upon 
the head and shoulders ; then Messapus hotly flies upon him with his 
spear, and from the height of his horse grievously smites him with his 
beamy shaft, in the midst of his entreaties, and thus he speaks : ^'This 
blow has roiched him ; this, a goodlier victim, is offered to the great 
gods." The Italians crowd to the place, and strip his limbs yet wamu 
Chorinaeus. standing in the wav, snatdies from the altar a half-burnt 
bnuidy ana full in uie iace of Lbususy as he comes on, and intends a 
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are ye rusliinf f or wbat raeau tbii -ludden riaine quur 
your rage, I pray you : the truce is now concluded, and 
(CUled ; I alone am pemiitted to engage in combat : leave 
and drive away your doubia ; I widi my own band will fo 
league : these lacrcd rite* make Tumus now my due." Wb 
Ihcie crin, and theie words were on hi* lips, lo, an arrow 
wing* lighted on the hero : by what hand discharged, b 
impelled, who it wat, whether chance or ^od, that beato 



324— 3^3. Tunuu it tHComragtd bv tkt ntrtat tf ^rntiu Ji 
Hit dads ef valour. 
Tumua, when he teet ^neai retinng from the hott, and 
dicmayed, glowt and burnt with ludoen hope ; he demani 
and armt withal, and with a proud leap bounds upon bia 1 
hit own hand* pUei the reint. Many a valiant frama 
to death in hit winged course ; many does he roll on ear 
or trample donit raiucs with his charic*, or snatch up lancet 
them oQ the fugitive*. Even m when bloody Mavort, Mir 
betide the ttieama of cold Hebrui, dashes his thield, and. 



"Hirace retoundt beneath the tramp of feet, and all arouni 
along face* of gloomy Dread and Anger and Ambusb, the 
the god ; like him "nunus amid the thickest of the fight 



UTgei hi* ateedi that tmoke with tweat, trampling on his fo 
tlain ; the ruthing hoof dathet up sprays of blood, and 
gore the land it trodden down. And in an instant he c 
lUughter Sthenelut and Tbam/rii and Pbolut, the first 1 
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to him Tydidei rendered another price for such a deed of daring ; and 
he does not aspire to the horses of Achilles. Him when Tumiis descried 
from afar on the open plain, having first pursued him o'er the wide space 
with his fleet dart, he stays the course of his car, and leaps down trom 
the chariot, and comes upon him half-dead and prostrate, and, with 
foot planted on his nedc, wrenches the sword from his hand, and dyes 
the guttering blade deep in his throat, and speaks this taunt besides: 
''See, Trojan, you measure as you lie the fields and the Italy you 
thouj^t to win in war ; this is the prize they bear away who dare to 
provoke, me with the steel ; thus they found their walls." With the cast 
of his spear he sends to bear him company Asbutes ; and Chloreus, and 
Sybaris and Dares and Thersilochus, and Thymcetes, tumbled from the 
neck of his horse that threw its rider. Even as when the blast of 
Tnractan Boreas roars across the iEga^an deep, and chases the billows 
to the shore ; where the winds chance to swoop, the clouds flee along the 
sky ; so before Tumus, wherever he cleaves a path, the ranks give way, 
and the lines turn in hurried flight ; the warrior is borne onwards by his 
own force, and the breeze ruffles the plume that streams against the 
course of the chariot Phegeus brooked him not as he pressed along 
with exulting heart ; he threw himself in the way of the car, and with 
his right-hand plucked aside in full career the mouths of the horses that 
foamed upon tne bit As he is dragged along, and hangs from the 
yoke, tiie broad lance overtakes him while exposed, and fixing deep tears 
through the corslet of double mail, and scarce wounds slightly the surface 
of his body. Yet he, guarding himself with his shield, turned round 
and was advancing against his enemy, and drew his sword to succour 
him, when the wheel and axle with the force of its onward career 
struck him down headlong, and tumbled him on the ground; and 
Tumus pursuing him lopped away with the sword his head between 
the extremity of the helmet and the uppermost rim of the breastplate, and 
left him headless on the sand. 

383 — ^44(x Thi wound of jEneas is miraciilousfy healed by the aid of 

Venus, His farewell to Aseanius, 
And while victorious Tumus works these deaths upon the plain, mean-* 
while Mnestheus, sind tmsty Achates, and Ascanius by nis side set 
i£neas in the camp stained with gore, supporting with his long lance 
each successive step. He is frantic with rage, and strains to pluck out 
the head of the broken shaft, and cries for the quickest means of remedy ; 
bids them cut the wound with the blade of the sword, and cleave open 
to the bottom the hidden seat of the shaft, and let him go back mto 
the war. And now came to the spot lapis son of lasus, beyond all 
other men beloved by Phoebus, he upon whom in former time Apollo, 
inspiired with passionate love, cheerfully offered to bestow with his own 
hand his peculiar arts, his own attributes, the gift of augury and the 
harp and flying arrows. He, that he might delay the doom of his sire 
sick to deatn, chose rather to know the virtues of herbs and the practice 
of healing, and exercise unfamed the silent arts. Mntas was standing 
in the bittemess of rap^e, leaning on his mighty spear, amid a vast 
Uuxmg of warriors and his sorrowing lulus, himself untouched with tears* 
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The tkiDed old man, bis robe roDed back and gfat kkk fti Ail 
of his tribe, with hcaUnff hnd and Cht •ow m i to i&fc cf 1 
makes mapy a htnrried attcmply la vain aoUdla 
and oft with bitiag pinoeri ttm tfie atad. No 

no meaaaofaaocoiirdoea Apollo craatt} aadai 

alann deq>ena o^er the plaui% and dnaater dmwa ^^ 

Already they aee tfie sky becooM a oohnna of dMt i and baoMM^H 
close up» and darta fiiU fUcUy into tfie baait of Ao caifl& Ti I^H 
goes the dimal cry of men that fight and men that all bm^H 
pityTmg Marfc Hereupon hia mother yemi% diatiacted Igr bar iaj^H 
merited agony, phicka £rom Cretan Ida a atalk of dittany tridi w^M 
leaves and feathery purple bloom i wdl-kaown hi die plaat to A^H 
goats, when winged arrowa chanoe to- fix deep fta tiieff boAb l^H 
this that Venua broug^ her form enveloped In a dond of fHwa^H 
she steeps in streams poured Into ahlnlng vciarii, and aecmiv mAH 
the cup ; and sprinldea health-givinff julcca of anibiOBiiL and ii(H 
panacea. With thia watOTi thoush be knew It not^ aged lapb l^| 
the wound ; and in a moment all pain readlhr fled fiom the be^jH 
the blood waa stanched £rom the bottom of the woondi and li^H 
shaft without an effort followed the hand and dropped to the pifl 
and bis strength renewed returned to ita ibrmer vnoor. "HarteajH 
speed to bring the hero^a armal Why stand je atiur* lapb cries riiH 
and foremost firea their aoola against the we, ''It fa aot fay haj 
aid, not bv the methods of art, that thia la bram^ to paa^ mkH 
my hand that safes you, ^neas : one greater than I, a godi m atvfl 
^ and sends you back to greater deeds."^ The prince with eagemnsH 
cased his ankles all around in gold for the battl^ and loatnes ddH 
and brandishes his lance. When the shield is fitted to his side, and ill 
corslet to his back, be clasps Ascanius, and throws his armed tat 
around him ; and printing a lieht kiss through his helmet, spei^ tt 
him thus : " From me, my boy, learn valour and true toil ; from odtf 
fortune. My right-hand now will guard you safe in war, and lead 10 
where high prizes are to be won. Be sure that you remember, m 
in its course your youth has grown to ripeness ; and as in your mii 
>ou look for patterns among your kinsmen, let iEneas your aire^ ss 
Hector your uncle stir your souL" 

441—487. jHturna/oils the efforts o/jEneas to eneountir TumMt. 
When he had uttered these words, he strode in mighty stature throHl 
the gates, brandishing his ponderous spear ; withal m crowded am 
Antheus and Mnestheus haste along, and all the host forsake the cas 
and stream forth. Then the plain is troubled with a dark cloud of dm 
and the ground stirs and shakes beneath the tramp of feet Ttun 
saw them as they came on from the opposite rampart ;^ the Ausoniai 
saw them ; and an icv shudder thrilled even through their bonea. Fii 
Jutuma, before all the Latins, heard and recognised the noiae^ ai 
quailed and fled away. The hero wings his way, and speeds hia dai 
troop o'er the open plain. As when a tempest, burstmg forth firo 
heaven to earth, passes o'er the midst of the main, alas, the hearts • 
the wretched husbandmen, boding from afar,. begin to quake; it wi 
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bring wreck to the trees, and havoc to the crops, and lay waste all 
tilings for and wide ; the winds fl^ on before, and waft the din to the 
beadi ; like it the Rhceteian captain urges on his host to meet the foe ; 
in close array they all throng to the marshalled battalions. With the 
sword Thymbrseus smites the huge Osiris, Mnestheus Archetius ; Achates 
cuts down Epulo, and Gyas Ufens ; the augur Tolumnius himself falls, 
who had been the first to hurl his lance a£[ainst the foe. A shout is 
raised to heaven, and the Rutulians in turn give way, and haste in dusty 
flight across the fields. He himself neither deigns to strike down to 
d^th those that turn their backs, nor moves to meet those who face 
him with fairly-matched stepi^ nor those who fling the shaft ; Tumus 
alone he tracks and searches in the thick darkness, him alone he calls 
to the combat Distraught in soul with fear of this, the warrior-maid 
Jutuma tumbles down amid the reins Metiscus, the charioteer of Tur- 
nus, and leaves him fallen far from the pole of the car ; she mounts 
herselfi and with her hands directs the flowing reins, wearing all the 
marks of Metiscus, both voice and form and arms. As when through 
the great mansion of a wealthy lord a black swallow flits, and traverses 
the lofty halls, gathering its httle store of food, and morsels for its 
twittering nestUngs, and noisily flies, now along spacious colonnades, now 
round wateiv pools ; like it Jutuma is borne by the coursers through 
the midst ot the foes, and in her rushing car manoeuvres to every point 
her flight; and now here, now there, she shews her brother in his 
triumph, and suffers him not to close in fight ; far out of the way she 
flies. MO less i£neas threads mazy circles to meet him, and tracks the 
warrior, and with loud voice cries to him through the shattered ranks. As 
often as he cast his looks upon his foe, and challenged on foot the flight 
of the winged steeds, so often Jutuma turned back and drove away the 
chariot. Alas, what is he to do? In vain he is swayed by a changeful 
tide, and discordant thoughts summon his mind to contrary points. 
488--554. Aintast prcvoked by ihi javelin of AUssapus^ gives up iht 
chase of Tuntus^ and attacks the Rutulians* 
Against him Mcssapus, li^ht of foot, as he chanced in his Icf^- 
hand to carry two pliant Javchns tipped with steel, hurled one of these, 
aiming with unerring force. wEncas halted, and drew himself within 
cover of his arms, sinking down upon his knee ; yet the forceful spear 
bore away tlic point of his hclmcrs peak, and struck away from his 
head-piece the top of the crest. Then it is that his wrath arises, and 
overcome by the treacherous ambush, when he perceives that the steeds 
and car are driven far away, having oft taken Jove to witness, and 
the altars of the violated truce, he now at last plunges into the midst, 
and, backed bv Mars, terribly awakes a dreadful carnage without dis- 
tinction, and flings loose all the flowing reins of wrath. What god 
can now describe for mo so many dreadful deeds, who in sons can tell 
of the carnage on cither side, and the fall of the captains, whom now 
Tumus, now the hero of Troy rout over all the plain in turn? Was 
it thy will, O Jove, that nations destined to live in endless peace should 
dose in combat with rage so fierce? i£neas encountered Sucre the 
Ktttulian (this conflict first suyed in fixed position the Teucri in their 
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onset), and without long ddty smote Umontfie fite and. at tiie point 
where death it cniickeiL drove through tfie ribe and fiame-woKk of the 
hmst tiie crud twofd. Ttomt fightfaig on foot met Amycns and 
buried him finom hit hono^ and tiew alto hit brather Dioret^ smiting 
the one widi hit long tpear, at he came on, tfie other wiih the edge 
of the twoid; and the teverad headt of the two hehwy £rom Ut cai^ 
and bore them on, drioping widi dewt of blood. The nrmer aendt to 
their doom Tales and Tanait and the brave Cethcni% meeting tfie three 
at once, and ill-starred Chnrte^ bf name Echionf son, Peridia was the 
mother who bore him. The fstter slays the brethren sent forth from 
Lyda and Apollo^ fidds, and a youth who fan vain detested battle^ 
Arcadian M encefees, whose crsft and poor abode had been about the 
streams of Lema, haunt-of 6shs unknown to him was the business of 
^e great, and rented was the land his fiidier sowed. Even like flames 
frmn di£Gnent points thrown in upon a diy forest^ and tiiidcets of crsch- 
ling laurel ; or as when in rushing career dowi| fiom mountain h^i^ 
framing torrents roar aloud, and galhip to the main, w^Mm t cadh hif 
own lane of devastation \ with no less mii^ the twain, \£neas and 
Tumus, ^Med through the fray ; now, now, surges up tfie wrath within; 
mangled are breasts that know not how to yield; now with aU Ubiob 
they press to meet the wound. The former strikes down headlong 
Murnuiu% iriio loudly boasted the ancient names of generttion on gene* 
ration of ancestors, and aU his line derived throum Latin king^ widi 
a crag and ponderous whirihig vock^ and tumbles him on ^ groondi 
him the wheeb roU prostrate down beneath the reins and yoke; upon 
him with many a blow trample the hoodi of his coursers in lull career, 
and regardless of their lonL The btter speeds to meet H)ilus as he 
rushes on with boundless rage at heart, and hurls the javelin at his 
cold-clad brows ; right through his hchn the spear fixed mst within the 
brain. Nor did your right-hand, O Crethcus, bravest of Greeks, rescue 
you from Tumus ; nor did the gods he served protect Cupcncus at the 
approach of i1£neas : he presented his breast to meet the stecL nor did 
the resistance of his brazen shield avail the hapless man. You too, 
/^oIu8| tl)c Liurentian plains saw meet your fate, and on your back 
o'crsoread a length of earth. You fall, you whom the Argive phalanxes 
could not lay low, nor Achilles, the dcstro^^cr of the realm of Priam. 
Here was your goal of doom ; a lofty mansion was yours beneath Idsi, 
a lofty mansion at Lyrnessus ; on the soil of Laurentum is )rour grave. 
The whole of tlie armies are utterly intermingled, all the Latins, all the 
men of Troy ; Mnestheus and stout Sercstus, and Messapus, tamer of 
horses, and brave Asylas, and the Tuscan phalanx, and the squadrons 
of Arcadian Kvander; each man. on his own account, struggles with 
the utmost strain of his powers. No pause, no respite ; a fcarfid strife 
they wage. 

555—613. /Eneas^ moved by Venus^ attacks attd sets fin to the cUy% 

Tin suieidi o/Ainata^ and thi despair o/Lavinia andLatinus. 

It was here that his beauteous mother inspired ^neas with the resolve 

to march towards the walls, and turn his host against the city with 

tdi speed/ and rout the Iaivia vrith unlooked-for jcamage. He^ whUe 
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tracking Turnus through the several hosts, hither and thither shot his 
glance around ; he views the town exempt from share in so fierce a 
conflict, and <)uiet and unharmed. Straightway he is fired with the 
vision of a greater fight He summons his captains Mnestheus and 
Sergestus and the brave Serestus, and occupies a mound, whither all 
the rest of the Trojan legion quickly muster, and in close array lay not 
aside their spears or shafts. He, standing in the midst on the lofty 
rampart, addresses them thus : ''Let no man delay to perform my words ; 
on this side Jove takes his stand ; and let no man be slower to obey 
me because my enterprise is sudden. This day I will utterly raze the 
city, the cause of the war, the very heart of the realm of Latinus, unless 
th^ consent to receive the curb, and as conquered men submit to me, 
and will lav level with the ground his smouldering roofs. Am I to 
stav forsooth, till it be the pleasure of Turnus to await our onslaught^ 
and till the conouered warrior choose again to meet us? This, my 
citixens, is the lite, this the heart of the unholy war. Quickly bring 
brands, and with flames claim back the broken truce.* So he spoke ; 
and they all, their hearts inspired with equal zeal, form a wedge, and 
in a dense mass make their onset against the walls. Suddenly scaling;- 
ladden are seen, and the unexpected flash of hrc. Some hurry to the 
gates, and kill the 'first they meet ; others hurl the steel, and shadow 
the sky with darts. i4£neas himself among the foremost stretches his 
hand towards the walls, and with loud voice accuses Latinus ; and 
takes Heaven to witness that he is forced to resort to arms again ; that 
the Italians arc now twice his foes, that this is the second compact 
they have broketL Dissension spring^ up among the affrighted citizens ; 
some urge that the town be opened, and the gates laid wide to the 
Dardans, and drag to the battlements the king himself; others bring 
arms, and set themselves to defend the walls. As when in the crevices 
of a pumice-rock a shepherd tracks out the bees that lurk within, and 
fills tne nest with bitter smoke ; they within, alarmed for their safety, 
hurry to and fro throughout their waxen camp, and with loud buzzings 
whet ^eir rage. The black and noisome vapour rolls through the 
mansion ; then with stifled hum the crags resound within ; the smoke 
goes upi^ard to the empty air. This catastrophe besides befel the dis- 
heartened Latins, which shook the whole city to its fou.ndations with 
sorrow. The queen, when from her dwelling she beholds the foe ad- 
vance, the waUs beset, and fire-brands flying to the roofs, no Kutulian 
host anywhere to meet the enem^, no troops of Turnus, unhappily 
believes that the warrior has perilled in the strife of battle; and, 
troubled in spirit by the sudden pang of grief, cries out that herself is 
the cause and guilty source and spring of woes ; and when she has 
spoken many distracted words through the frenzy of sorrow, resolved to 
die she violently tears her purple robes, and twines from a lofty beam 
the noose of an abhorred death. So soon as the wretched women of 
lAtium heard of this fatal disaster, first Lavinia, her daughter, her yellow 
hair and rosy cheeks disfigured with her own hand, aher her, all the 
throng rave with grief around ; with mourning loud the palace resounds 
throui^ttt. From hence the news is spread abroad thcou.<^ ^<^ 'k\^\& 




troubled with grief lo loud } or what meani this cry «o 
from the diitanE eiiy?* So he *peaki, and in diitnction 
in the reini. And him hii liicer, tince traniformed ip 
Metiicui, ihe wa* covemins car, and *tecdi, and reins, 
thcie wordi : " Ily this path, Turnui, let us fallow thi 
Ihii path by which victory open* out the readiest waj 
are who can ttouti/ dcrend their homes : ^ncas loweri O' 
and itin the tumult of battle ) let ui too, with our mig 
the Trojans bitter deaihi. You will leave the field, uiu 
number of the ilain, nor in the honour of war." Tumu* 
liiter, from the firtt I knew you, when you were foren 
break the truce, and devoted yourself to this warfare | 
in vain ihnt your divinity would be concealed. Uut b> 
you sent down from Olympus lo endure toils so hard? 
your hapless brother's piteous fall? For whnt avnil tl 
or what good fortune now assures me safety? Myself 
I have bchdd Murranus while he cried aloud upon n 
no dearer one to me survives, meet his doom, a mi] 
vanquished by a mighty blow. The hapless Ufens fell, 
not look on my disjfrace ; the Teucri have hii body 
Shall I even suffer our dwellings to be raied to the gni 
wanted to complete mv ihame ; and shall I not with my 
words of Drancet? Snail I turn my back in flight? and 
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dismay has fled the light Alone before the gates Messapus and brave 
Atinas strive to rally the host ; around them on each side stand crowded 
battalions, and an iron harvest bristles with pointed blades ; you o*er 
an empty fidd drive round your car." Bewildered at the changeful 
a^ow of events, Tumus stood aghast, and paused in speechless gaze ; in 
the bottom of his heart surges boundless shame, and frenzy mixed with 
grief, and love goaded by fury, and the consciousness of valour. So 
soon as the mists were swept away, and light came back to his mind, 
lull of trouble he turned the glowing glance of his eyes towards the walls, 
and from his chariot looked back upon the mig^hty city. But lo, curling 
between tiie floors, a flaming torrent rolled its waves to heaven, and 
encompassed the tower, the tower which he had himself reared up with 
joints beams, and placed upon wheels, and spanned with lofty bridges. 
** Now, now, my sister, £aite prevails ; cease your efforts to keep me back ; 
where God. and where cruel Fortune calls us, let us follow. It is my 
purpose to face in fight iEneas ; mv purpose to endure all the bitterness 
of aeath ; nor, my own sister, shall you longer see me tainted with dis- 
honour; let me first, I implore you, indulee this fit of frenzy." He 
nx>ke, and from his car with speed leapt down upon the plain ; and 
through foes, through darts he rushes on, and leaves behind his sor- 
rowing sister, and in fleet career bursts through the centre of the host. 
Even as when, torn away by the wind, or washed down by a torrent 
^ rain, a crag shoots headlong from a mountain-top, or is undermined 
and loosened bjr the course of years, the crashing rock with mighty 
force comes rushing down, and bounds along the ground, sweeping with 
it forests, herds, and men ; so through the shivered ranks Tumus hurries 
on to Uie walls of the town, where the earth is deepest drenched with 
flowing blood, and the air is loud with the whiz of spears : and beckons 
irith his hand, and withal begins in loud tone : ** Refrain now, ye Rutu- 
tians, and you, ye Latins, check your darts ; whatever fortune there is, 
is mine ; it is righteous rather for me alone in your behalf to expiate 
the broken truce, and with the sword decide the fight." All that stood 
between gave way, and left a space. 

^ — 7^5* JSneas and Tumus meet in combat. The sword of Tumus 
is shattered against the Vutcaniau arrnour, and he is forced to flee 
before JSneas, 

But father ^fineas, when he heard the name of Tumus, leaves the walls, . 
and leaves the height of the battlements ; and turns to headlong haste 
all delay, cuts short all designs, exultant with delight, and in his arms 
like dreadful thunder sounds. Great as Athos, or great as Eryx, or as he 
bimself, father Apenninus^ when, towering to the sky, he resounds with 
[lis quivering oalu, and rejoices in his snowy top. Now it was that with 
lU eagerness, both Rutuhans and Trojans, and all the Italians tumed 
their gaze, and they who occupied the height of the fortress, and they 
irho were battering with the ram the foundations of the walls ; and from 
heir shoulders thev took off theii' arms. Latinus himself is amazed, that ^ 
nighty men. bom in distant quarters of the world, have met together in 
xmSOic^ and are contending with the swotd. Sk^ ^^^ vk vyaso^. v^ *^>s^ 
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plaint lie open with emptjr tncli when In rushing oneet thejr have hnled 
Oieir lancet from afitfi qieed to dote combat with thiddt of daddqf 
brast. Earth yiddt a groan; then with die twovd thejr ledooUe blov 
on blow; fbrtane and vaUwr are blended into one^ Even at when on 
mighty Sila or the peak of Tabumitt two built with levdled home chant 
on to deadly fi|^t; tremUing the keepen flee; dumb with dread tundi 
all the herd, and the heifert doubt who it lo be lord of die Ibiett^ irfiom 
the whole herd it lo ibUow. They in turn with pondetout kftot gira 
wound for wound, and pushing hard drive deep their honi% and bat 
their necks and shouMers in a stream of blood; with their bellowing aH 
the forest echoes: like thenit Trojan .^neas and the Daunian hero dose 
with meeting shields ; a mighty clashing overflows he sky. Jove himsdf 
holds forth two scales with balance poised, and in them puts the oppositt 
fortunes of the two, which oi them the timdnf^ tcale it lo doom, mSh Him 
weight of which death it lo inclinei At thit moment Turnnt mlqgi 
forth, thinking to do it tafdy. and with aU the force of hit body rtttt It 
twing hit tword uprtited aloft, and ttriket. Ak>od exdafan Trqf ant and 
anxiout Latint, and the armiet of both are thrilled with tutpenaek Bet 
the faithleu tword tnapt thort, and in the very ttroke fonaktt tiie flsiy 
chie( now lott, unlett flight remain to tuceour him* Swifter than dM 
East wind he flies, the Infant he bdiolds a hilt he knows M^ and Ut 
hand disarmed Fame tells that he. while in headlong haste be wit 
mounting his chariot equipped to begin the frav, in his hurry caught vp 
the weapon of his charioteer MetScus. It wag endured, wbiM dM 
Teucri turned thdr backs in scattered flight: to toon at It met te gtd* 
wrought armour of Vukan, the mortal uad^ Vkt fragile lo^ snapped 
asunder at the blow ; the fra^ent flashet on the tawny tand. So TUnm 
in confusion speeds his flight o'er the distant plain ; and now this wayi 
now that, he wheels in aimless rounds ; for all about the Teucri hemmed 
him in with crowded circle ; and on this side a spreading marsh, on that ^ ■) 
the lofty walls surround him. And no less iEneas, though his limbi^ 
made slower by the wound of the arrow, sometimes thwart him and re- 
fuse their speed, pursues him dose, and hotly presses with his stride on 
the stride of his frighted foe; as when perchance the hunter hound has 
surprised a stag shut in hy a river, or hedged round by iht terror of the 
crimson feather, and, running and barking, plies him hard; the other, on I! 
his part, panic-struck by the snare and the steep bank, doubles in various i 
flight a thousand ways; but the nimble hound of Umbria with open , 
mouth ne'er leaves him, and now, now seizes him, and as in the act of 
seizing, snaps his jaws, and is baffled by the empty bite. Then a loud 
cry is raised ; and river-banks and pools repeat the echo round ; and aH 
the sky tumultuously resounds. He flies, and as he flies upbraicb all tbs ... 
Rutulians, calling on each man by name, and earnestly demands hil Ll 
trusty sword. iEneas, on the other hand, threatens death and instant JJ: 
doom, if any man approach, and scares the trembling foes, oft menadaf Z 
destruction to the town, and though wounded presses on. FiveM |^ 
circles thQy cover in their race, and tliread through as many more^ tliil l! 

yvsLy and that And o( a truth not slight nor sportive is the prise thcf ? 

pluy'r but the. life and blood ol 1\xm>a& \& ^^ %\ake« . ^ 

\ 
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56—843. Faunus and Jutuma aid Tumus in the JighU ^unc^s ap- 

^al to Jupiter, She fields to the ordinance of/ate^ and u appeased 

iy the promises 0/ Jupiter, 

It chanced that here had stood a wild olive with its bitter leaves, sacred 

» Faunus, a tree by sailors once revered, where, when rescued from the 

ftves, th^ used to fix up their offerings to the god of Laurcntum, and 

feAg their votive garments ; but the Trojans had without respect cut 

i^wn the hallowed stock, that they might make their charge upon an 

;ien plain. Here stuck the spear of iEneas ; hither its force had borne 

\ ana kept it fixed in the tough root The Dardan stooped to grasp it, 

:id strove by force to wrench away the steel, and follow with the javelin 

ixa he could not catch by speed of foot. Then it was that Tumus, dazed 

ith fear, said : '* Pity me, Faunus, I beseech thee ; and thou, most gra- 

«us Earth, keep fast the lance, if I have alway maintained thy honours, 

liich contrariwise the men of ^neas have profaned in war." He spoke, 

nd invoked the help of the god to hear no fruitless vows ; for iEncas, 

lough he struggled long, and persevered at the tough stock, could not by 

ly efforts unlock the nard wood's bite. While fiercely he tugs and 

rains, the Daunian goddess, changed back into the form of the charioteer 

letiscus, runs forward, and restores to her brother his sword. Then 

enus, indignant that such power was granted to the daring Nymph, 

rew near, and plucked away the weapon from the heart of the root. 

hey, at full height, in arms and soul repaired ; the one relying on his 

rora, tiie other dauntless and towering with his lance, stand face to face, 

inting in the strife of war. Meanwhile the monarch of almighty Olym- 

If addresses Juno, as from a saffron cloud she views the fight : '* what 

len shall be the end, my aueen? what at last remains? Thou thyself 

lowest, and dost confess thou knowest, that iEncas, as a national di- 

nity, is owed to heaven, and by destiny watted to the stars. What is 

y purpose? or with what hope lingerest thou in the cold clouds? Was 

fit that a god should be profaned by a mortal's wound? or that the 

rord (for what power could Jutuma have without thee?) when plucked 

)m Tumus should be restored to him, and the might of the vanquished 

I increased? Now at length cease, and be swayed by my intreaties; 

id be not in silence wasted by grief so deep, and from thy sweet lips let 

y mournful cares often flow forth to me. The final hour has come. On 

ad or on the deep thou hadst power to persecute the Trojans, to kindle 

fearful war, to taint a house with disgrace, and poison with woe a mar- 

ige-feast To venture farther I forbid thee.** So spoke Jove first : thus 

ch humble look the goddess, child of Saturn, replied : '' Because indeed 

is will of thine was known to me, great Jove, I reluctantly forsook 

imus and his land. Nor wouldst thou otherwise now behold me, all 

>ne in my aSrial seat, suffer good and bad alike ; but girt with flames I 

mid stand even within the battle-array, and draw on the Teucri to a 

adlv fight I confess I inspired Jutuma to succour her hapless brother, 

d for the sake of his life sanctioned her still greater deeds of daring; 

t yet not that she should hurl the lance, not that she should bend the 

•w; I swear by the inexorable source of the Stygian fount, the only 

me of awe imposed, upon the gods of heaven. And now I ind^^l^^ 
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way, and with loatliiog leave tbe fight This favowv idiich is withhdd 
by no ordinance of fiue, I intreat ol thee for the take of Latium, for the 
nujesty ci thy own people: when presently they shall with an aiispickws 
nuuTiage (so let it be Q coonrm the peace ; iHien they diall form a union of 
laws and covenants; bid not the Lrans, the children of the sofl, to chanfD 
their ancient name^ nor to become Trofaniy and be called Tencri ; nor 
command the men to alter their speech, or change the fitthion of their 
dress. Let there be Latium, let thoe be Alban kii^ through every age; 
let there be a Roman line stnmg in Itslian valour; Troy has pensheds 
let her name have perished too.* To her with a smUe xepltod the author ^ 
of men and things: '*Thoo art Jove^ sister, and the child of Sattim . 
.second in power; dost thou roll within thy breast sudi mighty waves.of : 
wrath? But come, and lower the nge thou hast in vain begun ; I give ' 
thee thy wish; and ranquished and willin|f yidd myself to thee^ Tie | 
men of Ausonia shall keep their ancestral tongue and customs; and as it '^ 
now is, their name shall bej mhced in blood alone the Teucri shall siMle A 
in the land; I will add boides a ceremonial, and forms of sacred rite% 
and make them all Latins oi one speeds Sprung from them thou shak 
behold a people, which shell arise partly oi AuMoiaa descent iurpasB ; 
both men and gods inmety, and no natkm so foithfiiUy as this snail ode- ^ 
brate th v honours.** to these words Juno gave compliance^ and widi Joy \ 
revenea her design. Meanwhile she withwew from heaveoi and left the ' 
cloud. 

843—836. JmpUir fnfbtam U wUkdnm^ Juimmtkfirmm lUr IrvtfSJbn. 
« Discr^HoH 9/ tSs Dim. On§ ^ thai it wU t» ghm Uu dgm ^ An 
deaUk 0/Tummi* yuiuma udm^wii^iti ik$ dgUt amJsad^AjMftf 
When this i» ended, the Father resdves in his heart another purpose^ 
and prepares to withdraw Jutuma from her brother's side. Dirae by 
name are called two sister fiends, who, with Tartarean Megaera, at one 
and the selfsame birth were bom to dismal Night ; she wreathed them 
each alike \vith snaky coils, and gave them wings of wind. These by the 
throne of Jove, and portal of the angry king are seen, and deepen the 
fears of sunering men ; whenever the monarch of the gods wields dreadful 
death and plagues, and terrifies with battle guilty towns. One of these 
from the height of heaven Jove sends swiftly down, and bade her as an 
omen meet Jutuma. She flics along, and down to earth is home with 
rapid swoop : even as an arrow, driven from the string through a cloud, 
which, armed with the venom of cruel poison, a Parthian or Cydonian has 
shot, a shaft of point incurable, whizzing, and untraced, cleaves the fleet* 
ing shades. So moved the child of Night, and sought the earth. When 
she descries the host of Ilium and the troops of Tumus, in a moment 
contracted to the shape of a little bird, which sometime perching by night ., 
on tombs or desolate roofs, unwelcome sings her late song through the 1] 
gloom ; changed into this form, the fiend flies noisily backwards and for* 
wards close before the face of Tumus, and lashes with, her wings his 
shield. A strange lethargv unnerved his limbs with dread, and his locks 
stood up with horror, and his speech was choked in his throat Then his 
sister Jutuma, so soon as she recognizes the scream and flapping wings 
>f the £en(C rends in gnel Yvex \oos«Ci<:dL>Di:^x^dUfiguring with her nai^ 
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d with her hands her breast : '' How can your sister help you 
mus? or what course now is left to my cruel self? By what 
ep you in the light of life? Can I confront so dread a mon- 
I leave the field. Affright me not in my fear, ill-omened 
>w well the lashing of your wings, and your funereal scream ; 
1 aware of the proud commands of sovereign love. Is this R 
ic renders me for my ravished maidenhood? Wherefore gave \x 
'erlasting life? Why is the ordinance of death reft from me? ^ 
rtainly I could put an end to woes so deep, and pass through ^ 
by the side of my hapless brother. I immortal I nciy, will any- 
»ess be sweet to me without you, my brother? O that some 
rth deep enough would yawn to receive me, and send me, 
ugh I be, deep down to the world of the dead!" So much 
spoke, and with many a groan wrapped her head in her azure 
plunged into the depths of the river. 

TJie last effort of Tumus, He feds his Powers benumbed by 
e presence of the fiend. The narrative of his death, 
esses on against the foe, and brandishes the tree, his spear^s 
, and thus he speaks with fierceness of soul : '' What now is 
eans of delay? or why, Turnus, do you still shrink from me? I 
speed of foot, but in close fight, with biting arms, we must 
hanee yourselif into all shapes, and compass aught you can 
craU ; wish on pinions to search oiit the starry heights, or to 
f enclosed withm the hollow earth.*' The other, shaking his 
\x savage words, fierce foe, affright me not ; the foes that me 
Heaven and Jove.** No more he speaks; and glancing round 
lighty stone, a mighty stone it was and old, which chanced 
I plain, set for a landmark of the field, to keep away contcn- 
le lands* Scarcely could twelve picked men upheave it on 
ers, such human frames as earth produces now. He caueht 
urrying hand, and flun^ it at his foe, he, a hero, rising to his 
running hard. But neither in running, nor in his movement, 
. his proper self, or as he uplifts in his hand, and hurls the 
tone: his knees totter; his blood is chill and curdled with 
les, that very crag he cast, as it whirled through the empty 
not over all the space, and failed to reach its mark. Even 
when in the night-time languid rest weighs down the eyes, 
vain to wish to run with eagerness a distant course, and in 
»rts feebly sink down ; the tongue is powerless, our usual force 
res us not, and neither words nor voice attend our will: so 
\^ by whatever brave attempt he strives to win, the fell god- 
Ids success. Then various feelings work within his breast, 
t the Rutulians and the town; and hesitates in dread, and 
r fears that the lance is upon him ; and sees not whither he 
nor by what means of assault he can advance against his 
lis car anywhere, and the charioteer, his sister. A^nst him 
tes, ^Bneas waves his fatal shaj^^ cViC«»xv^ ni\^\>&2^ t^^^*^^ 
Bud with all hU migU Yie fi^ti^ Vc Icwsw ;jS«. "^^^^^^ 
d fo Jou4 huricdfbitbby \bft\»xx«wti^t»!it»^'^^^ 
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so great crash forth from the thunderbolt. On like a gloomy whirlwind 
flies the lance, bearing dread doom ; and unseams the hem of the corslet, 
and the outermost circles of the sevenfold shield; griding it passes 
through the midst of his thigh. Beneath the blow, with doubled knee, 
down falls the mighty Tumus to the ground. With a groan the Rutuliani . 
rise, u)d all the mountain echoes around, and far and wide the lofty 



„ r--v -- 1 'Tu'^' myself deserved, 

nor deprecate my doom: use the advantage fortune gives you : if you cac 
be touched with any feeling for a hapless parent, I beseech you (you too 
had such a father in Anchises), pity the age of Daunus, and give me 
back alive to my friends, or, if you please, my body reft of life. You have 

1 conquered, and the Ausonians have seen me stretch forth my hands, a. 

■ conquurcd man. Lavinia is your bride. Press not to further deeds of 
hale.* £ncas, fierce in arms, stood still, rolling his eyes, and checked 
his hand. And ever more and more the words began to mdt him as he 
paused; when o'er the shoulder was unhappily seen the sword-belt, and 
the cincture of young Pallas glittered with its we!l-^:no^vn studs ; Palb'^ 
whom Turnus with a wound had vanquished and slain, and now wore i 
his shoulders the ensign of his foe. The Trojan, when he had gaied his 
fill upon those spoils, the memorials of bitter grief, fired with fury, and 
terrible with wrath: "Shall you, dad in the spoils of my friends, be 
snatched from me? Pallas, Pallas, with this blow makes you a sacrifice, 
and draws his vengeance from your guilty blood." With these words, 
full in his breast he plunges deep the steel, in the heat of wrath; but 
coldly droop the other's hmbs, and with a sigh the afironted scul flic* 
for^b beneath the shades. 
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/. sA. 'Arion.' the mtn^LTvl of Lab«» vEd (g 



lijt ■ Ihs uha of ihenucliBi, Ic." A lady 

ECLOGUK IX. 

MMfiJied Viri^il'i farm. 
I. J. ■! luircly hjid hutd, &c' S« CiD. 

to ihott of Dodoiu in ChBoqln. a pan af Kplnia 
Hcca an only mcani dum la renend. 

I mi. ■Vanu.' See HMO, A«V. vr. r. 

A i^ 'hlnnniB,' 'Craahriia.' Whon, pftor 
iha bfida of l'hlli|)|ii, ll.a hndi sf Ociiiini Hin 

La iliQia nvm LhoH of hlnnma. 
I JO. 'of Cof>lc4,' Ilk Iha orifHaali 'of Cyr* 

}f Coc^ca Duda Iha hooay Ihsn pnvorUaJty 

/- 33. ' Dana,' a iraniion of Poiapcy, vha 
:on4pirad apilnii Auf uiau, but oAerwaru b^ 

/. 47- 'alar of Cnar.' Tht comM, wWch 
by Hoiaca ■ iha^ Ji^n"ii'ry"''a,ild or'v°i»,' 
iath>UUo,-chirdcii:Ulwc,-ihinulhiiDrVeaul. 
or Dnrinr 



nbac Mil Manlo, 1 
uirkior 






Mantua. "oL".ch."i. ' '" '" 

ECLOGUE X. 



/.,i. 'i 






Thaociltui, 

it. 'Oollua.' ShOii, Inlnnt.p,!. 

t «. 'So, wbta yuu tIlUc,' &c. 6n jKh. 

1.^ "cwb,' lb* las far DhIi t 

t. I9< 'Aoolan Asantppa,' l.t- iha Bi 



uthowlh 



AKdaiF 



IfOTES—THB CEORGICS, 



lit. 'EIciUunnlB/L* TI>caeHnu.GiUu 
tnnilitlgB of Suphstoa nt iMilt ut puBn 



■d AiseiU, »« ' Uumlii.' 



n omnia batim b 



BOOK I. 
I I, ' Ubcr uJ Cna.' BkcIiui (Liber) an 

tiiiiu^Hn. TluyirahcnailM'luBliittia 
OtlmnlH 'luiduifci'BiHEuibiEilitBiBU 
Hu lui^vi river En Greec 

I to. 'yaulh.' TrlpuUnuu, uii ut 
Uof oT Ekiuii. 

iIh lUnlieit Iiliiid kiuwn ta ilw Rom-iru. 

a', 

IIkP' 



THE GEORCICS. 

vu tniuTitod by BicdnK uid maSa ft 



. Cm 

proper^ &bled to bi 



Krhnln. I^erhin' 



itOti, w 






is.- 

mUi. 



■ufilnf i^w«,' IViMi Lli# >Iin|i« of ibo 

I-' At vmrkims Ip (hi fiiiv*- 
iniL' klaci H Uie ^ih of Sep- 

:'■ ilcep.* Lclbv wb (liB rilled 



*llll[«>lllll.' IIh WM^ Ihenlly mean« ' unacn 
pulnii,' 'ibll irfcicb h bdillcKfii lo ihn menu 
br which bmhu'niiliJKI^w. ii cinii u ilg 
nuV 'indBTuiffAUe,* 'puiiiteiii,' vonclaiui.' 

I. 14B, *huj yfODO-' Tht oramlor srova c 
Dodnna In EpSvi baly u Jsm. 

/. ifij. 'Celciiis' duller efTriplnkinui.BriB 
tf Ctru, « Elnu.1. 

Driacchlu(tfciff^Dfth«ilKHU] AE themyBLerie 



tlicGeorfllesAn^iindircdrirVlKLl'ppoemilnB^nc- 
ml, ii nubncluij)', ml hgpaTiiL Sot Ibuvdiic u 
iifiHvfei. p- 31. 
I. laj. 'On <l>yi of ih* kUi,' April ijih, 

/ sii, 'nnn dnuihwn ar Alka.' Tlii 
i'bfjKfei, MHii Hnr> In the Kick ef the Kull. 

/>». 'CnmnKiir.- ThecnmiitMit^u 

Ebwiiiw oruiBM, king «[ Cnui tliin^Ac^iiVvut&i 



Bsicini'el (MaJDrol, M 
funuareriVilluOllncinc 

■'inl"^*""f °"'h"' 



"■T»6..'''™5«»^1"W', tieholdeil.* The tW- 

wlOi a burrnved JIeIii.' 
/, 4DJ. ■liriuhi culeuicd Ire*. On wtikk if 

whidh Scyllm flu fnm Hie iMd (t Hot blW 

/. 4«7. 'covntng )i<i briEliI eA.' TUtcdiiH 

^ /, tSi ■ Erkktnui.' Xbe liier Po, lbs luetic 

A 491. 'Pbilipli' Vitjil iifirt ta ihe two 
Inltles ef Fharulia suid Philippi, both (buchl b 

L fo^ ■ Euphrates.' It ii ben pvl ta Rpcf , 



_-». 'ihovrMih of Hercules' HHpaplB. 
/. oB, 'uvereiBO Phanic.' Phoim wuaport 
of Chlel. Tha Chlin wi» wai Iht (ivoiinU 



cd' 



.• AlnbaoTScylbLa. 
jiln,' 'Serei.' rin al 



•'., ii{k 'Panjiaia.' Her* nwau A 
l^alluloBlaUtladii 



I in. 'LmiiuMt' Dow '(Jonia.' 'Uiiucuih' 

t. lii. 'LnerlM Lalit.' Th* bni 
Bui* br Asrlm, mid ollid tin Jiulu 1 

'. ■7> 'mini uif Salnrn,' Ui* myllilc 
If LulRiia In lb* »liltn u>. 

1 iiA. •Juomim la*.' Thi nr»en» <■ lo 
Hit ifrrii aW Av« M U«l«lr * >»>i» iif 
AxcnlBUoMliL 

I. 191. 'lolited bflwit,' IlLtnlly '1»w]b 
cold.' TUi Jorm (hvnJwdn) l» dni «r lb* 1 
ceoinn of Um imUal Idlosii <>r VlmL 

I igi. 'vcll-rid Tukm.' llu nlikat 
■■•ii iKi fatliiir ol iIh hmt 

Jl 19I. -Muiuit.' 11i( nfinnn li ui 
■■*lirnnLa«Af JaihUiHtilkmid In Lb* Jnliu 

AWnf. f, 9:,^. , , ,11, 

IW ovirlnoliis oT ilvt i4vu'ciiiiiiui,iuir'Clil- 



,!iS.^ 



rff ihey be*r the *lirttL' 






i^i'- 



• - - "Ti, Dtlfiiii cdllnr Uiinlu 

Iht ■iS'sf'uiic^.u 

cmVtd kniri.' Situni, 

. A pnuldf >luiir< fa hit 

I li much 
■Elm- 






;• tlM Idu or pa 

A hni [i> 



1. 4^1. 'The Auxriin dnif.' Tho Tyiiu 

L 474. 'Juulce, » ihfl dflpulmL' A( tha 
■end orUiv ^lileA JiC«, 

/. 486-4"7. 'S(Krch.yi,' ■ ri«r of Thti- 

m>2/ ■ rui« tlliul In Tbnug. Hh^iA^.T 

^j«k 'Hi-IW i" >>■.' Tho Enleunn fki- 

• nj. 'Tho Bodnii." Wlih whoa Homl 
UioB a wor. Daclt tav u iho Danh oT lU 
HnptriefihoUnnubi. 
498. 'KUiKilooii.' Thoio HibJoeltoltHnt. 



Ing or fiulld, LuculUiB, pn 
KiUBhi ilui UiIb 



i Jij. 'BoryofSIc)™." Thtoll™. 
blod 10 bavo puKcd hit iqlancy Id Cnie. 
BOOK III. 



lh'oiiileJfQo^^«Ii "' ™™"°*"^ 

10. INl^Outu.' A^BWUnuin in A^meoA 

t6. 'hcofCynlhiil.' Apullo, bonibDitloi, 
ii nuual Cyulhui. Ajnlla buUt Tnir'* 

S". 'Tilhoiiui.' AmyihlealpriocsofTror. 
, 'EichguDdliuldiy.&c.' Thnelhm 

/. ^9. ' I^GoaluL.' Fur Amycla m\ A (D*a 



trOTSS—T/rE CEOKC/CS. 



h U4n*rVL Til* kpiiid « ' 



ifIiIh Mhr.' la, diuihicr 



1 (sv I Hil^e dkuM.' Th* w>r1 ririkirliH. 

' ■■«. 'ailjL' AbMhilMMhinsntlH 
»I.H,ri>K>.iiforBnUl«>l«li. TlwUSS. 
t 'illn,' ■wonli' TM 'lUki ■ HHlm null- 
«l brlfai^'m >• Bbn h Ihi iMwwrorVrnU. 



Uvtm poUlt due iW BFt of Ihff poet in no 
imiriinliii Am Hint «f Luixlcc. 

■nRpKHBHdvdnwiulK* car of Birch ua. 
£ tdi. 'Pomba u«dL' So alleil Tron 



' Sen !■ February, (he 
Cnuo.' Shhh£<^. 



iht weight c4rriEd by the 



JBpment ■ ivacoD, 

Ivi- ■Mi>Ta«liii.' ThgUoliiMl«er.hi 
«lBUm pen uf EpirUL ArieunJl bcadddA J 



iaiiit wnJi l)i< iii^iM aitU ermntry near. 
I.Sia. ' Lenitlin.' S« C»JJ, 11. V 

Mwdnjion. In lh> B«ih.™ »n "^.A",^ 
vaaduTwithvlau, JuKWiii««»ui« ^*' 



Ae lie, Feler^us rno.^. f« «H,ud>i fr^TJ, 

IlH iiiinh.caii lln eger Casey bu^ iqillfM (£, , 

' "* 'Uiirm.' ITie Crniiaw, ti^4 J,, ■ ji 

«. oiled n,.l.«,M»Siuir'^ i,Sff^, 

e(ih(Fiiri«,i1winliilal«DriJlvliieniad "" j 

/, JM, 'flerc elm*' LiOnllr 'Bin^ IE; 

% 'T 

BOOK IV, tffte tl 

It. 'l.oniq'b>>nib..lr.' Itnadtl :■«/(> 

Ihal hgiHy «u fumoil rrDDi Ihe div, « ' 

Vvotn.' •• Iho klk wu hnwiiUe bS '•■t'dcr. 

■ K.«lurlbiidM>>>a. ThaiM>iiluI»i| « ._ 
eeeiueuiulllwl irlih 'ucrclialKB iLHat '■*<■ ~ 
oell u villi VIriil'. uulmlMn. * .-pA" 

rhl>[i>nlilill<IIH>^l>ie(nMlUnil*eM«VW ' 
Vlrzll edapll ihrciwhain Ihle IhbIl Bl^P','A''f 
» S'^erESii^fmeT' '"*"'*' tm^ ""IJimIikI 
i. IT. 'pi.ch rfPhryjlm Idt* T1il*%7l* 1' 
nmodioliliiiraeMlibnitrf. S« .ffji. njMaiierd 



ii anfy a w^l eipreoun, m«Bii)'|''rhb;iiMl7£' 
•biuidonily.' Howertr, Euaon. ^n Clum ,j, 

'CEWiCT^Oim. CEhalni 
\az of Lannd, aiul TaiwuuE 

'■ " J- _,,''i'>'!'''". •"'"■.' Cnrycna 
dener ww one of Uk* CUidu pinua h 
Calabria by Poinpey. 

'■f-lili lniciuja- Inlqoui li u«d » iapl/boi I 

/. ijo. 'for wdai wiGH.' A( If Uh nidd I „';•,' 
laculiEuufbevi wireslveDiheDibT-Jii^Hriflt I ' 
eward. Sn Chv. il sjft noE*. I 

i: i<i. Cur<K.7l<ke Q«rbuna], ■ 
hep^auoTCrbale. 

i. IT» 'EvaaaawhullMCrelopL' 

y' I, .11. 'Aulo.' In ll« Lufn 'ConilH' I T' 



Tlw darivBtion li prolablv rlehl which 
luiri.-Uwr>aiyiw^* ••peum.o;- ic 
it, all diiuii Kind thg uim hi 

■Ifxllan HyilupeL' TIh Penlin 
r. Hut HydAnpn ia uoi ■ tint Di 






iKlu.la ihi .^ihkiplatii In Afriu, , 

ri H«n» U b4 rightly bbpUijibU by 
H u '•it found out Lv ivvajce.' *"-- 
lly bcLvren iSlii jtnd tuo precodiftc 



prphnUy on BCOMnt ot tbskr vindinflt 
k^nx iribuuuicL Soma cipMa tha 

li^c at jiolt nmu Um /I i«. 

'Paiich2ai>,-f:r.ATlbIu. 



TSi- ■ Hi. i;i.lva P,l>na/ R.ra,Tin( i 
IigcoJwhich IcIUlUl ProKui lall Pal lent ihlSo 
gnat for hi. Kin'j dtalh, anl want 10 EeypL 
i mi. 'AamJ «» Nmhh." Narau;!. ■lit. 
oF iHe Bowinit walaj,' wu tin fathef of 

/. 411. 'atranninf aiabraala^' In Hanvpr i 
hrDfUt'clIxIrof iHnumaliiy.'iaa rfiLflUitmw^ 
fonuH the fond oT Lbfl Dodti ude, u here ~, 
Vinil, 1 liquid illidr. 
_ i. M 'lliautlh all l^nikH.' Sinna conacFi 






t. ^Oi. 'minGd land of Rh«u^' Thnn. 
I- ^fij. 'Atllc OrilhyU.' The nymph 






oTihcElMJai' 
tTmlhs' ' 



ru af PaiOUwo. H iha tnmna af which 
ril^lauSfn'idlUSSrHtyi ■ '■ 









"^tYntld' 


»«>. which Utka aide af 




isr-sffsrr 



AaeliwKUraCdMiiiillaialt — 
TIh atar* t( ^ psaa Uiini la tba 



THE jENEID. 

£ 41. 'ridlb' Fir b* prefaaad Iha lunpla «r 
/I'^'.eatln.* Qua af ilu Upu< Uandi u 
I n XuiiA'Aa Haowk whhoT AdiUlak 

/■ idi. 'dfia enalia.' Bu um* aiplala iht 



Tmu Sa h«Iii Iha /VKtJ, a^a», L itv 'hu dt C 



NOTES-THE XNEID. 



)|Uyhw r> fW ntiJd 

Vmkfc 

S\^*^ A«iii.uui«Bt[l»™sj™uoii(if 

f. >)4- 'Ilia.' Rtici Silrii, HI csDed b«3i 
of her Kbhd demni from Tioy DC llinm. 

bU' iridiinn, KprtHniraby the tinltg bbdi 
HDiher oT r>oo )Wi. UlU Uie peel 



c^Iol^ 



ligr (lie Fanhlani, 



uibiiiul«riha dvll«iir>, ami tha 

diii(a(Bbn)lh>r'>btoad. 

IB gf mr,' Thi ■cnili aT Jiiiui 

DBiianI Tbt.' TfacWHiulicadDa 
• oTdvil inr. SHCiwy, i. jii. 



/■ 3iA. '■uapicOi'ilHto taken birlheKomaDi 

/- iM. ' new 1DWD of Cvtlufe.' The word 
CanAaae muiu ' ikow diy.' 



( 3** ■Byr 



I1w PhfEnkiui wonl J 

r vord BofTH, 'a forli6v 

JB4. 'Atria,' 'Eurnpe,' Ami.' The poc 



le KhsUaal on Uenar, 



iTs]^ 'uonn/ Oiian.' Ull I^inl *K 



/. CqA. ' ^« /Dvdf the ttan-' AcconJIni; iv 
trriin th[i ia uid la reTer la the philoaoiplud 
jiii-n thai tht man wen fed h tha hmven* by 

id 'uid^kTra diwld probaUy kan'tuxl 

/. Mj. ' Typboiui.' A Eii"I hurled dam bf 
ive. He wDH regarded aa a type of vqIcsiuc 

/. 6Ba 'Cythci^' now Ccn£a> rocky Uland 



=ra. „„ 



JTuBir' or Idalia, bill Bad grove io 



■UT, twice mentioned by Virflii, HoyAC rtyi 
tre Ketita to bt urihliijE ibh xy Bay otbaff 

BOOK II. 
/. 7, 'What Myralden or Dalanlqii/ tt 

l-heaxaliui »!dleil •£ Aehllloa, uJ his au 






1. 1*4. "^lyi™ iJit c^nmver of aim.' 
Vlnil in hU chancier of Uly>«> roUon the 
Cnek tragediana rather than MHoer. 

L ijS. 'Kelt for Btw aii.pk»' Thji ir 

'. tBA 'Mvcenat,' ecurutedt aa liiuaUy br 
rjHiet, wUhArjlDeiijaXresardadaithD eipitiD 



^^calld uihcK. tuminf rauod Hoduccd tho vicuii 
f^MdaoTdirudditkt. 

^g fc« iftrm lien Htaai h a.mdt u im tb 

*T ICtm. 'diB inKlyrng firs' ken •llihi by iho 
^tVwbI dnliu In Ihi lemiile cf Vesu. ranrded 
""tu iIh bsulh oT Iha Kmniii luK. En Filcv, 
, JOB tha/>u<f nf Ond. Hct wnnhla la iliBuitii 
~SkB Ihim Uimnil u iln whole l>()ju(ic nee. 
"""^^ 311. 'TU e«U Iu« *U delBTIed.' 

^^^nnild HH let BUT nwra lapUvxi. u Nep 

^** ny« Ib (be play oiUi* TrmdH, « Haiwi i 
^ . w&had H be oQ die wbuliuF iltla. The pu 

* ■ IIM4 UIh Ihi! I> la Tu. hZi. r. 13, (born J 

^ £ «M. 'Mine lA iluiHcTiil itnw.' Ilih 

^l Camp, if ■. VL igi, 

M. .';*>* l','"" w™"""-' . Li>e>»'i». ■ w - - . 

2 dlher Ihe blew* InisremiiiMd lieiween in« cum- 

■( S*d£crei?"'"" tluMe.ofUieba.Oe 

£ 4JI. 'llHilnE r»r,' The Lslln mrd Ii 

MtbaedUetilvarRpublican IrLiLiwliorK, 
A 47r. 'in Ibt ma oT 6eyn».' en Idend 
£ ^ ^feu an, Iha kW of which wh Ly 
■ w<lai.UHfraa>llb)iaterPyrrhiii. 

* I fil. •Hit palace wlr' 
. ■K.i 1... L 'ija B, 

ihem.- Verua 

'toi Iha 1 



*hii«'d"filed,''°(or7 rS^" 






r-. VI. ,10: t> 
fteafVSjtil 



or Deiphohut ij 



i^*'*- 'Bofioo'"lhe Knwlluane,' l.t.lhe 

uned aU h^hpideiTu lun? * 
^Sv '•arriwd [he a|Kii» at lin 



QIL. IJSM. It. 150-; 

*teiiu to be a reJereace ui (lie ieccnd aboul 
Serrliu TuHui, to whom, when a child, Uisaaine 

L fi^ 'Ehiioteiii » the leTt hand,' a foed 



tuieroT Achiilcn. Vj'ri-JL't Hlccclnnorbjni 10 he 
Iw beeper gT Iba Ipoir Keiai fo have no parti- 

*!. lt\. 'Lydlia Tiber,' Le. Tuican. E« 

/. 7U. 'ailghiy moihcr of lie GoJ^' Cy 
■le, wbn kept bar in ba oas oT her attaod- 

Heyne,oriklIa/Ciieu[n>iIlDUien. The laBcr 

BOOK ITT. 
Ida. ° "• ■ W'™ •' ' • 
_ . 'PeMlei a^d creal p»U.; ' Great 
-'-■-'■ heicdenHei Ihe £uardiui ^ikU 0/ 'traft 
... irdi rhe guardiaii ftOtU of Rume. 

Ittara, the ffA of Ihe moaih March, the ehI oT 
-prinf, the god dial led in viclory, the god df 

J. 3J. 'Cradivui/alidgor Man round >rr* 
le prolDlpia of turipldei' play oT Hecuba. 



/. <7. 'cItadcL' PerEanu. properly Ihe eila- 

' Pyrp ' ill Einina. Bui i( U oTeeq u«sd Imt 
be cily oTTruy. Eeneially. 

rnnd. ""^ '™°" ""^ 

i. III. 'CoryhiBtea.' The priem of Cybela. 
rbeie dancei were like the Pyirhic and aalian 









/Cf. IV. iSS.I 



IfOTBS-TffS MNEtD. 



{.•it. •hniMarPUimi.'rnniiUcklhv 

t n. ' kWitng llw ndi.' TbU wa uin e<' 
Ihi Rinuinlltian, ua iiUu of >bU m U 
bn'ta Um aMb M ba « ikrir lida. 

1 ■«» ■DiHdiiMraefLooiiicIiM.-wbawu 
dilithliM b Ui dolinn vuh iba gedL 

£ 171. 'Apollo' Ll Iht antOa s( ApoUi 
oi the rnaoBOty of Aciiun. 

/, iSo. Abciuiui [luliluud EunH u ABhia 
jjUr bli vlcEDty ihvfk 

I, Bgi. 'PBBocia'B helfhtft' Ll iha moUH> 
I (aim (tf Caicvra ICariuX 

A «> 'Cluonliii.'Thii ChiDniiiu won <n( 
I tl A>1£ii»eii Iribci or Epiru.. 
• I Kt. 'couiialoiLSiiiHii^'niuiKdBftor Uic 
1 SinHKI, rtTor of Tioy. 
I .'^ 309. 'Iivil^t>n.'ucordLDC to l}ie Rniiu 

J t. in 'iniudcn,' PolyxcnA. ITcT denTh Ii 



f 3>J' 'lot|' tor Ebvy dreir tou li 

/. 36a. ' lord or Oinii.' ApdIId. oho 
uiniJtatCUnaiilliwIa. _ 

ijaii ',«iii.' Tho Homciic inland. 
bodQ of CircoiA thflunmlnotfraphyorid 
ITie Ronuu coonccHd lEe penlnnik Circoii 

^ 3^ ' N«ydan LocrC,' callod Epiioph^ril, 

/ 400. ' RollcntinB plaint.' A dlltrlB CBdloE 

/. 401. •^lellE^c^l.' A lonTi in Thtunljr. 



lAUliorAciiunnlDunilcd iKa uoa a[^lupoUi 
(cinFo/viuoryliaEdrai., _ 

*• il3- by tba Fora of (he caitem warg.' 
Or IE may be traatljacd ' on the ildq whet 

^.^i- 'T^cinlao Bnddo.",' i.D. Lcmpla ol 

/. ItB. 'Encoladui.' A liuit hurled down 



Afiu. '6nyeia,"qiaIlIilaad.'DpTwiiie C»pe 
Flaiuiirflon to the Huih. The iiland and 

only the illliil<t. 

jC 6^ 'Arelhuv.' A nymph pvHUtd b/ 
(ho rivcr.£od Alphem under ihe lea; the waa 
turned Into ji foantaln which roae jn Oitreia- 
The legend may have aruea from (ho Greek 



,u° 



Fiee ruiu atill maik die sloiy or the 
xlc town, faniDui fee Iha tyrant Phaliuis 
xlel the DhiloiDliher. apd Tbenui, P>n- 
t wudctmycd by the 



' 706. ■ LilybBDin-' The vord m 
i Libya ' iu (he Pbonldaa lonsuc 



Cnmparo the name ' Baniuh ' in (ho 1 
, 'Penatea.' that <^ the al 



preicrved the 11 

■ IJt. 'Mwylito.' The moat eauerly oT 
'. ■u'f^lilia'Apollo.' Ai"E'idr(!«n. L 49a) 
^l"*"!^ ncll^ laut'dMa (h" ceml^'ija 
': 1^6.^ "creuni and Dryopei and A[ii- 

SeVriul aayi the 



refioni biiHifHt cffednEi I 



ma of dnadfu I Inpart 
'Ucordloiii muknl^ln Huneronil 
penunUlculoH iiBullail u Kpit 

TigL 'AminHi- Thi Jupllar-Ainini 
Jbyo. Tfaa VDrd it jLiId 10 ba ui EEypddi 






dlvwil 















/, M6. 'tluinuiu pioplg.' Tha Iribu oT 

/. •■^ 'Pn<> wilh hk (ffimlniiii train.' 
HcnUinfinnnlnihiPhryilifiicirL: " 
(MBnnluuJL whiHU Iha Hanuiit raftMilad 
fanU»t«. Cvnih ^N. Itlt. ^^9. 

ODc* ml Ibi f^tt Tny. 
CoBtnnfoq M 4t«wtbiB iha 
■aHlURnidn. ^a. TIU. .,. ,~^. 

Iwtwecfi ihB nDunaia uid lha aadurlDf tup 
'^«i 'l^rkiilm.' M.rcutr WH M t»IW 

I'^n, 'ThyaA.' A fronik na^irullBii, 
^vha ea imnt CUhjarvi celcbnud die UiannuL 
acclagrBaixbiiL 

£ lU. J£UHm'<nii«T«eduCod.->PhB' 
■Man SUM. CornpaR Oie Htbnw oaait Eli- 

L H( 'Gfinwaa Ap^lo.' Coaip. Ac£ vl 

£ 946. 'Lydon marlei,^ oncUa of AptJIo, 

£ W 'b-iih diiHnfik^' in Lat. 'umiraqna 
eann? CMiin IraimUia ' ynuiMlf aiid myielf." 
il67. 'HTfWBln.ilBnMtiL' Thalfwraal 

/. 171. 'Wbal ihatl I nr Km, whit laMf 
Olbai;; tain ll ■ Whii.h oT lU. urimn .lull I •Inin 
thawarur' ballluanl Iniannuillsii nlnii Irf 
B:r<liu ll ihg nixt naiiirnl, la liail nillad u Iha 
«liriipi lanfunB* ft Ilia poMdi^ 

I oA. « Aiilla.' ll" n"" In Tlrmwla wlico 
Iha Cnctu flial auanblnl Ufbra ialllia Cur 



^u'*^. 



'uliBDy Bwl,' tha Uril <if Dl-oniEn. 



umpsn iRia. mk nu 1 ut. mh. 

£r2 lidib, ih* BiHiun sT il^ night, 
fdtnl kipDi^ whsH vyja > imn. 

£ A. ' Paariuai.' Tha reriiciici 
J aa rt g of KnrlpidcL ena of tha dhM 



t <» nirleiah In tha thrcatiold/ randr Ht 
■ttael Urku, whu ha hrt hli aiylmn In llw 
tcmplaiir Apollo. Aceonliiii to Sorriui lUl la 

j.'^l™'l^'TKilJtriil^'Xl^ht™ of tha 
afaBlDg or iwaal, who dwvk alther boyaiid th* 
ocean, arlnao laknditt iIm ecaan, Of u (hofoot 

I 4B6, ' alMpy_ P^py-' Tha opliheij liks 

/. ,33, 'imwIllinil^IamimjrHiririthiiBcia 

L ji9. 'Avemui,' iha talte naar CiiniB, aup- 
poaed ID be »n aniruicD to Iha Intern^ tcg\on*- 







2;;«^of Uoo-doo.' Conip. ^~. 


LijS. 


"pniJJIiiiaS^a :' for ihe wnlher -aj. 


™pp<«d 


10 dapoDd apon IhanL Cwnp, ^". 


h!LE 


'level aalli,' apread It catch Ihs 




ly.^« Iha .hip. .«. uiilKg anoiy 








"^a fe.-l >[ hb fathcr-a Dhlb' A. 


npotilioo 


or>heThv«teanb.nqu«. 


a-f^'^n, 


ry »r ^10" "-"a dcKwlilJ llai^^P 




am. Thcguehniuaceofptonhaiy 






' Thiia thua it !. my lov.* that ll. ' I 


•a anlinl u die. ihauih uokveiized.- wfalcla 




Rooao polat »ryia« .a. a ;^n»t lo. 


"T^. 


'Ihaoniaaafmydealh.' Thiaalaa 


iurtr 


aricr the manner of the Romjuii^ »ba 


;. ujo. 


"'Sfth'a'ii'i*°a'r'"«n"cl«ilT>n.' Th» 


Uila ll 


made nor* uriklng hy iha &et ihit 
citlci wcrg itormid by Ihalr tnatnlea. 




/■. *>l" 


'Ihavallowlock.- Hfynalhlnkaihat 




haira baliiK [.lucliaa Inm Ih. brow, a»d »>t'lni» 


haltn, 


■n whan ih a cck Ml «■ Dhlg »■ 




«ll.Ui.E>nlanp».ar.. 




BOOR V. 



1!. IT- ' The i«r.' Thit ll Iho opluatlon _ 
given of the word "divine" by Serviua. El 

t EiwMM^ia emKf oni?a,"mniof 

oatinnal anlty. fl 

/.S). \Geniga.' Thia belief ™ taken fmn H. 



ffOTSS-TNB MNEID. 



'm: i]i> nd ef hH- 
9 ScKhu. ibli u Mv 
At WITH. Tlu gnd 



mnJIni U Hraimii, 



L uS. ' ^iiuni>iiu.' A nouniain In ihi 
H.WTor Anad^ IkBiiiiu in kiendi fur thi 

£ uA, • PnndiinlL' Tlie Ban U (old [n Ihi 
lnnJ>Baekor>lii/fiU. 

■Ijvun, prAoUv on purpo«& Swa nplain ii 
•rili*tliip>o(ilHr^inaHicia(nV <1>( 

lint Pgnis vv | but [t vplmUy rden to tlu 
biliar ihml Dw iml or JuUiu bnr paiKd ic 
hoino in Ibe Igm of « mnM. So <n tbg light 
of iha Hinn bacnlil It ml lluufhl thu (he 

Uood oC Diomu Biclwi wont up lo hunn 

comet flppuFvd at <Im i;anici cekbntied b, 
Auffunua in hanour rrf hU u-called CAthor Jo- 



orpi^icincd Lilinl. 

/.6g,. 'thtfiamaliullidTriiv.' Itli 
lUcd h^ Suounlui in ilw /.ffi -/7i.«« 

Vninnr boys boHbrawtl Ilw daim oT Tnyp' 
/ TH. ''frftoulan PiUu.-^ KI>o w» k ullod 
(lUier frciin i> rlipr nntl hkt In AMh or Ilimulu, 

ntcnitthg 'panici' OT Jnxn ilia *Uirca' clTUifiQl 
nrtlid inoan.nt whlcKuho wAA wcnhlppeil. 

nCTro^, The Rllelout Hl« In tLl^urU u 
Konun Ihroueluiue 

L 7sa. 'new town.' Acetn, callfi tlu I 
CWHDrSeftcilB, toihoeniiof £r^ Thepeop 
or ihii town fnduod the AiluDiiiii to undi 

BiWwanii laVcn ^ A^^odu. 

/ leg! ' Kncu mot.' Tho m»Hlo( I> di 

^r 4 'tofry /ifurci u indeed he Jki dmusliai 



promonioty of g ui i Miii a^ Uonwr dwUiM how 
(h* Sirtiu d in rm od nartnm bv tbtlr <aii& TIm 
lume li tbenihl lo t* dnind (lou ■ PhonlckK 
word, dr 'iGlr' or 'ihiir' mouu mi Im ilw 
Hebnw IsnEut, u h dooi ika la Suwk 



BOOK VI, 
/, I. 'ilveibrefleolltunini,' Lo. ••pnHb 
«1i«aJL' Comix Kit. 4n; dv^. [J. 364. 

founded long; oAer the time of Ancu, ibiv !■ 

/. i> ' lil(b Anlla' Tho tpllhel fi opUloed 
Bi rererrlnE to IlH D^laty of the God| (0 Iha 
bciilhi of hll ■talue.Bnd to the peellioa of bin 
temple oD ■ bilL The luier Idol Ham la ba 

^10. 'Eklwl.' Sco £f£ IT. 4 note 

Ll^ •tberedmofUiDoi.-Cietcvliem 

/. IS. ' to iba old North; Li. 'tonidilbi 
North.' In the Lie. ' Arciix,' the coniutUuiona 
of the Beui. The eipreuion ii paelially ei- 

"^rSl '/^droieiU' TErion'^'MinooSieil 

rent.'^lie impert ii ihetoricnlly uaid fertU 
l-^_ <I}<iphobe."nieSlh|rl ClniKinwi 



rived from ■nmiii, Ilka ^ennLn- 
t. iy '[twe-amick minnion.' BacibRO pna. 

Hueif by the [nlluenca of the itekIh Cournit 

ihlnkiUunfeivaH li 10 tho din of ih* oponliu; 

rioocii I >a Uiat ihli would bo an Inituica of tlio 

Af lira pnjlGtitk 
/. a. 'lUiift nnd hand of rarti.' E« IL 
I. fid. ^Mn^Aylion tribfla.' Seeiv, 4B1 note. 



)^ 'n Kcnnd Achillei.' Turn 
3 nymph VcoiES^k 

•xt vouldrttid ' giiam,' Instead pf ' qu 
or ?ono«(i.e. y,^n«. 



e,' ftc Gomro!! 
re hijltly than your ?oniine(i.e. yourmi 



\ 'l^l{%.'''v^J^-"^rdS't"t'ii 



Z>»f iilnM, 'Jupiur btlov ihgunh,' wu i 

i. IW. 'pUfliaiL' 'VMlllUfiBIL' IlKCIA' 
rhb phnK, thoiub kibb enlica fJipiiua It a: 

-pTohalil]r IHK here Ihe Rod c' »•« winds, hul ihi 

vailed Ihcir Dwn. Ccimpitr* LM MafiH «f Mu 
4L iM. ' Fat the prapfieLnk' Ac frf- Al ihi 



Sefvina rAcoodlci il 



E booth.' Camp. 146. 






I>i( cuil of Luaula, ni> stleil 'Cipa di 

(/fvr-irr. ■■ Then wukIw* uvb Amobrravi 
1!. 131. 'Uinis.' llie judl* la IwH, U Bad* U 

.^"h '» Biylli «nr™,' lmHM 111* B)r»* 
/ tTo. 'na'd^ 1.0 mor. melted.' Virril. 

milu'ol Ihe injured Dido in her lilcxca munble 

III* ilif htcd AjU, forteu nuun vheD iniuiu J 

£ 4TL 'Mvpeului cn^.' Marpeni* W3U t 
rod, ]a 1^ Uaai nt trnm, Uta vhaell marble 

I. tl L ' PoWwtlw Mt to Ceieii ;' protably 
tk* 1*101 tf Cuo. Pri«u u. »« war - - 






rh'J.Vi;i^.lt* 






RBiiarlaiB ld«« becfl pnpMd; I 

/. SSI. * F1ileE"l<"*i' li<.^lK Hamins river.' 
bnK&er oT UIdh kloff of Cnte. 

£ 567. 'Scourgei guilt, ind Iwart lu «ary-' 



ryuidnoTiheadalDii 



Eptilalio. 



than Unmtr, Ut U wd !□ 



. TK.t 



I. Cju 'thi batllimenu;' ihoH of Pluin'a 

t, 64). 'Thracian bard.' Orphetil. He i^ 
TTpraicnud in Ouwinii dieia, at a print aiKl 



Healed In hii lUpericn hdf hi. 

(. tnj. '^oui uil T/taanM-D-' IV" Bt!t>l. 



ifOTES—TBB jEtTElD. 






lofli^ of HmfeHrudwiBf u lii« in uran, 
/.Ti» '5aul>,»wlHa,'&e. Thii doci 
rf th« g umiltjp illMI «f iwll. gfa purHia..., 

(fTuumut EMiRh whldi It r ■* - -■- 

ilw4f mrf— iM^Md Ilk ifal r I 
Tkte b M> •( ilH BHT csonrlk 
Wok. Virc^l vkh paulal fiMfa 

wlMy B U> Iqlljccl. 

£ti(. 'lint iktiliT.' Cobb. iTnfr.nr.ui. 

£ no. 'gbntlrpaiiiMt' In the Ijl ' Mukl' 
iIh bnii af di* JwL By itiii liiiEuIi' >ue or 
Ik. wocd Vbca nm> w ^o. ■». ■uOir ■Aer 
4Ht^*MlwaBllbla'' 



pBriieukni In Elj'tiiim b ••JHckllir impriidiic. 



^-fe-SwS? 


fflS 


^'jfc^'ISSECiS.'^Sl'K. 






iff'iss-tr!:;:: 



; lilt doublfrcre-Hd lUliiis 



■f,iT 

'hujntavi 



' Btrtcjmlhiui rngtbcr/ 






epjlhcl Ul¥1u) hi ftTierwirdi nflulul 

coDquETcd by I. Corn. BalbiUp vho t 

/ loo. 'bniltir MzDlii;'(Se '[bIiu UsolV 
uiIi«UADf Aior. Comp. Gttir- 111.34^ 

liL3,ft 'ni™ngHeralB.' "^ """" 
/. »p». "Uie Und whh /mi ofbimj' III" 



tioj, 'pakDrNrn.' Said u be tbe Dea- 
uin im India, wheiti Bicchui w breu^ht dil 






«u.plLo. 



'■ '■i-. .' 



Bmndirdi." Tint 
baiiki>l'AllLj 



by the Gull at lh> baiik |>I' Allu. 
1. iti. 'Ttiiy n^a.' Cmr aid Paaftf. 

»d Julia. Ooar-t diiuthw. Cxiarr mRS 
fluih afler bii Oallic campiigoa » hera aJLudtd 

/. IjO. 'TbtdaddofMoDiicua.' Kifenhg 
.kir or CoHntli, U'hOK luniamE »» Achalcui. 



"Suely, aa Paulina dii 
I. I4S.' 'pdluliaa si 
I's"*' Cato:' ttio c. 

Tf '"^liB ofG 



T. 'C™iu!,;CCoBi 



Klialit, Cybelc wa Iht foumlreia of ciiiei 
/ tM "Ihil din f lliemilt Julia. _ m 

^ j^K 'jiiiSaiCioaar/ JulWllMiir. Ttoi\V 



Ucka. VI ri- ^D. 
■iha ScipkDi,' Ihc 4Ucr And youoi 
'ihatrRatHlono.' Q. Fab. ^laiiim 



ma, lIU but It Uk tmuTern 



ia dM pnvioiu li 



h fonTitlKTIi' 



IMS}. 'YimililllbiaMlitiUui. Tluroulh 
uiU Uw lUur a( Aiuiunu. Ub diid d.c u, 

•a«ii6, _ 

ilBu 'llHiuaerSlHp.' Hi* Mo i>ul>cii 
ilnnUiiaflr'iKataafdrvuw, Od^ xix. a^, Ste. 

I. Igl, 'JhmhiiB Uiciii tiy Uii irsry euo,' 
VkiU H dAiU nukH Ahu lav* Hwlu l>r 

eaitily «f mij^ff hid itLim by tbo my l» 
■anend i with (Tiu w« may compuc (ho »nilio* 

JEneaA b diuiii»«d IhrougS the IVOfy ^U| pa 

BOOK VII. 
JL lo. •lud of Cim.' 5» noK. .Ck 111. ]t6. 

i, tL ' dagshter of Ihe Siin/ for nbe wu uip- 
pmed la now Inn ColcbL* In the Ent, Ihough 
NieUJir Uiutlu ihtt tnry bdigeooui la ibc 

Ibi tuila u ihi Euuih of (lis Titer us bus 



c/z. i;ek. vLSjo — 

£«<. 'uMphiiifi' Urphliii mi Ois iDdihiii 
gf iiilpfcllrls VUHV Ds IjulBccy ifuki dI ■ ma 

A IDK 'bllllnlllliltil.' Sd Lucniiiu nnlii 
••r thiilin iJInKi bibii bmkcn by Ibe iiuic gf 

/- 141- 'La ih« cloiidivH tky,' Tbu wu 4 



uy^ Uiai Ed ihe £<^d«D ua of 



bat wliJi ft li^b cnmn, luch u tbc king iif y^nia 
ibuineJ by criidcii, drcjuni, ^ Conian 

'•«>» vir«iii-«,,' id>™i. p. ; "^ 

Am. 'lon.iiv.lBW,' IlL 'ioiM-la-lBW.' Th« 
liliirBf ji UKd tocKprew i[cr>cral ideal, diEnlljr, 

doD became (Eneui negLecicd her Id bit a^ri- 
Ajjo. 'CI™ui' daufhler," Uttubft. 



3S9, •Evot' The Bacciinalia 



* i™i -Kit,' ■ 

'■D<n«crM>lis'dn 



NOTES— THE jEJfE/D. 






r 'Afe&li,' Iran wtiieb 



' Iwre oT TlryiM," HHCuluofnTyni, 
' "t.KI"; now Tivoli. wai tuU of vills. 



It Ctiudil.- Th< fim 



Uluu or Ihe wtoEe loulh nf tidy. Thv 0>can 
taneuA^e wuthaUnEiu^acirCampAnia: drajnai 

/.73^ ■GiprKBoflheTtleboin^'iimC.pri, 

whert Tjbtiiiut puud lIa Jaw 



»j of NlDlsfc 



'"iS^iiikdwki 



VirUia,' Lb ■ DU wlu b 



'. Bob, 'UfrnB' tort iWu^b iLg T 
iniin, Aaukniim, AfT^uin._ were Autn 



Efi iht prpv 

mi^Ti^ hDot' The abo 
»ill ijmng up my mighly hmis (Rm. 



i.ta% 'jiwiMiii' ViifaadartiiiuiiaiH]. 

A> ITiinn w» •( BuUBf. 

-'Wbanrtuubinhf -UaAdooiDt'a 

tut. ■l>llHtebaarUiUb''G«au,'lb, 
'!■((&' Th* pmnt ii oftu nwl <■ paattj 
ImoiiI iT tiM DHL wIhii lillHr Ik* nidia (h 

unUnUlIiic. Conp. IV. lA ■•liiiUait,' hM 
IX. wU, 'tnun i,*at iumft'm'tgMm 
■Mdi it aw flft Jiti DMtpTi.' ^^ 

■• bbIihimiJ 'ihU,' or mh dpilvahu wsn^ 

■H l^to Adriule I Hii kxv, tba Trrriwilu. 

List, 'm bbosnn taSduAi, voiioa,- 
lie Aradb mild bi K^iihI Sdamik, u Priim 
aHH Inm ih* vM. Tht lunuga li pouJciDr 
W(H. r«i ;hk torn ii( ^ (nitinu ' 

MtaoH Ahhwi of Aradla. 

£ |A> 'vfadll ItdEthof ■ diir«j' 'pai 
TIm nid l> k nuilitlga at Hima^tii 
II. TIL III. Ceoii. /E». VII. lit. 

/.lu. *CftaiL' TbflitanrofCaciuil alio told 
br Un^ '., CMd, /"u/. hud Ituxnluh 

dka'bnHkii^^-biiS/ **" " 

/■)& 'rinroBthikft.- KnButhlBkilhU 
■■ tht TiWr iivwof ibt Anntic* hill, VL " 

Bs<Ht lb* liila of Uh iDCk fiinbul (nm ibsi 

I. tSL •ftvmitf.' 'mlBiini.' A> B 
ad Uurif H« HikuIh, ibt bh oI 



^•TMi 



'Poddiu..FbiviuL' Vuloui 



' TIh 'wi mulnii,' I 



I b* la lb* dubw md >UMr ibada •( ■■>«■ 
I Oi inB Md iiBdH dda ar lb* luf (( Uh 
Ummku: lutBlbilwawiiUHctlbana, 

i£&:.2'aSK?BiSsr«^SK; 

...^. *MwMn«f CnN>' TballaBudib* 

i<n£a li or awMwJHiIr tHCirul- 

', Hi • OuMid^ CMP. Oirl.1, XuA t iff. 

EmI- 'M^4>iA«*Mnib"niiilU.' For 



. - - - - * Lkbad.' Z/fcmut WU ■ mounbhi 
Atodb. i)h hiuiii of Fill. Virtil lacdia 
Kt Liipcfnl it ddrired from Idodi, isd Lyc4ut 
H4 Anm, worda which tlsnlry « wolf la l^i. 



J: us- 'Aifiktun,' According ta Virta di- 
linq IVOBI Arpu. ird litum ■ dath. The ma 

iiv a clayay km\. 

/- u^ 'sfii' Tba dcr. ti imch dispmcdi 

u Duulnit Utenllv iba lau-dJn liniBirat' Ilia 
•kigldi ud o(hcn wilh iXn^ u IbiC Nai- 
wiihuaJKlliis Ceami'i aljinl«i^ ihara en ha 
lliiladaubi ihai ihawotd meiiii a ihleld. Tba 
uu In 'coacaurtt' U p«rbap« thai af cbtfalnf 
the ipaar iniiiBt thtt ihlbld. CDntp. /. 1. 
I jfit. 'tba Romas Fmua,' at iho loat aflha 



f its- 'u dcum dlvlBit)r,' ai Hamilai did; 
-KPUiaEak otherwiie leadcred 'ta b> lUiaa 
lod r L •■ la Iht OMHnpl af Kdwi. 

' no. 'Priam'i aiu.' AUudlu to Aifa. 
tluw. la OKd rar Iha dai. In iMi nma 

ring D Iba am» tiC AdillleL 'briilg oT Tithii- 
3. *blvi>— An avample af Iba fifuia 



inerra waa tha cnpeda] patroo of w^im 
,j watftnaraily er art andlnTaqtloa. 

tiii. •Anl^od.- h WM alia ulltd by Hx 
Ir. nana or Klan (lacndj. ItUnafftbaaanb' 
gauafSIcllr. _ 

iC4>a. 'banatChalybUiilnw' TbaCbalir* 
H Wan a raopla tf Phuii. C*^t. l i>. 

I,^1. 'SninttL' 'htartbathundar,' 'Sia> 
ir Iha Uihuihi(.' 'FjrncRHi,' *l ~ 



I tn ■•hanierwrilhannbi:' LbhalU 
J;4]C •bandaKiarihaAiai.'lhaiaiHUl. 
I Ija. 'AiauUanawOfd.' In tba Ul. Tisuaaa. 



Mm, nc. in-l 



tfOTES-THS JSNEtD. 



/«» '>L»iiuinr»«.' TTioEir _._ 

HtiJ to luve mtgraiAd L4 Inly from Ljrdui, w 



■ This hoM.e. 



linipi 1/ Hnqnend 



£ 5A4. * Fcrania.* A ci>m}i% i>rCunjuDia 
L B. thd pluat Vaiiuf, whea Jt Bppun a. 
J: yA 'wlA rnllrfbid tnunplbiil,' Ac. A wctl- 

Litxt. 'PiIuhL' Snviu* «n Ihu b* Pa- 
IwcJ Vir(ll mvoiu tbi Euuuno. Il il dcui-, 
li««>cr, thu Ihlt iiuM u : IhD Fllwl ue illlier 
Idcnlitiid wiih ihs iWlaian, <ir dw in niit- 
pned la hAV* ««UIlM Ihe nunEiy vtlh Iham. 

1; «}£, 'Uh(<w fUHigf llHclnatf.' Tm 

iLSgl 'muiKrt tiini.' Th< SiUnn. Se* 



(kwud llvi Roniuii In batlJg. Scg Llvy. r. 
/. &]. 'wnuld Ihit you ■bsdii' 'maoEr 
The impcrlMt is vivid. •< If Iho OMniof « 



:h of KomiUuL' Tht MUEoJ 
u(£h oJ' tlw toof baiof tcncwfd 
^Iibioldt.' Tho Gallic iluclds 
, bound wiili wmL' AlludlnE 10 






to Lilt Bmperor. 

Hvi. 'Cms.' Tnnuch Caw wm i<io onioi) 
0^ Jirjjui Cnut, ki <• prfi»d boih by Virgil tnS 





r Ilii 


Rmhlons hen 


.i=-M i 






"^cuiw'ilio 






-nli-. 


?tfs.-,; 
















































nm^fr 


;"ATS"'T'£i 


J^S'.^.. 












'■^ 







/. TIfc • Mulobor' (fiiSIIjr'Ti.J' 



hod, ihoKhing Fmpeiud iho Wu 



KIX, 






L s. 'dioghlcror Thuumgl,' Irin 

holo, cinod alio Khu. liit gnu ■ 
PhryBiuk nuKher, iho inolhflr of Id 
Rnrihi ArBilttiBt Ihcis BirildgMci ■ 
dihtlAEuiAhodi Ikncynihut » o n 
n^ Tarlholnnl.Mitiir^mpL 



•sL. 



■TTn^udiliu li ^UTii. hI, in Iuuk 
•r ibrai* la pDwyi of wUck ikgn !• B mill 
!■ I HIM, ud •Uwr WW Ri»u VD>I^ 

'ii7 '<nd(H'i UM^' neb u AchnUa lu 
LhL 'willacrirat Acntn.' 
* ~ Ha whn Uu TV^Ad DutnHd rtua 



•K". 



i. Sm 



of ih. tpukv. 



.f Ih. B»n..n'^H,-L„,| Ihe hOllMhoIll 

- p ..rlibi'iaier lh« ill Aollui Inwiu 

•rHwUlHilsrLiibaii, 

£ >M 'ihtgirt of SldonUB DIJo.' lath* 
la^faul 'iwsb IMdoglvu.' Cninph ^fi**. IV. 
Hi, jtta. till. 141. Tbi pnuui iinH li kna 
laawtbacMi, AoiiihllM Kl nf (Ivbg k pou, 

£ U& 'OfpaiMmaiilwaliavatilnntBwsh.' 
Tkk b a RoBUB iKy gc vnililnE. br tin Ro- 

Kum Tkucd la eonMtt Ihallhiir uemia 
t w« dunlBi grpaBbkawal. 
£ ■l^ 'Ai lir u Ilia pUra.' Tun b 
uuihs' nadlBf ' ai br u ihc lilia,' La. taait 
AIWmh, bva Ib-AIIuI, 1 lika whieb wa> dnla- 
■■^'"^".'."'...^[fj.. f^ Uw nom and 



««jaconI™ 



of .Cacu' Till JuUh 
laBHfldad from lulu^ tbi 

£ uik 'Ftthmr ot Roma.' Aucuituip who 
I^ £atllla if -lalligi sT hli aninirr '(!>«> Ua 

adMaf VhgMiir ll'caa aa^rully iwniU 

dad? O* Raauaa. 

£ jSr •anagrm;' bui Knt Ihlnli that 
■ai'kAaiaa<laflB|eft>uH«ncnc 'bfidics 
Alhapain^hctwnniinUiiuliibiiiileainr. 

t 130. 'Snmbridzei,' vhich Juinsd iha 
nrarwUhlhgllnEofwalL 

I. jia. 'uiSpoBJiJidya, vhkhwat prBdark 



wir. 



sU- ' Eymielhui. 



uar tva inult nilpjiurauui laket. 

iL 'Dlndviniu,' A mounliiii in Galalla 

I aid En^a a/ Cyhele, which ftll trvm 
1, Inu^ht 10 Rdbw b Iba tacood Punia 



"sSr-'SSi Vl^ •: 



/. m. 'Adarla.' A liind r»r lanca tvlih a 



Sl5ii^"™b4V™ ""' "^""^ ' 


calonyaf 


1,1}. •I'niclirllb'BOw'PrDcliI^ 








/. g.^ •SgthcHlh..nnjor<».>1d 


at ilind.' 


be Aluin Homer, C.i:lg> In Kiinl>u,Tr>l<»it 


n Sl<iliii<.tha.S<>l.l.niiiTuio,iiuy bt 


aoBiunnl 


olIhTanuabiVirga '^ 
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J: I]. ■AahsrriaroJ'ihaAlpi.' A 




In Hjuinihal'i pioite nrer the Alps 


cc tlB, 


p«bal>lrl>ylhali><laS.B<>m>nI. " 




^ JO, •|hi>I<ju:karain«Ii>ln»ii 


'o/DIo- 


•^c'^-'il^SW-^U^^K 




lawB In 


'''r?'''vT„iir-\tiS!i.';S;d.\.:a««j. 


HE If um> tcgcndi Iha wif. ofji 




n.n.a>. b«.n rniMflwl with '..n 


ai,' • Ilia 




aiadda.. 


i »a. 'Lrmeisu.' A towa In TnaL (ha 


tounlryofDriwi 




/. ijS. 'Orion' 'Erica.' A'™" 


of EpJn.. 






"a °4!. "p.tlolu..' Tho ri«r aa 




■llualcd thi diy of Sanih. 




f. idr. 'Clii'ium.' now 'Oiiiiii.' 


nc of Ihi 


wclx dUei of Euuria, Ihg diy cf 


LuiFor- 


™%IS!. ■Cott.'hnom.Bowbyii. 


Etnirian 






"i 1^ 'Populoala.' An Euuriaa 




mongtha 




wnrkcdla 


whieh ai>|i»r " b^o Wn'coIltd'chalybcK. 


/. I7» 'Km.' One .if Ih. IwdY 




dllu, now the fjimoiu ■ I'iu.' uld Is l>a a aaluur 


riam Plia an iha Alphcai la Ella. 




Si 



poplar Iraas which 1 
u WalifaUy diKn 



"ik "inWr? "-nPi 






/Ex. XI. 947.1 



NOTES-'Tim jENEID. 



' . 



/. M» ■ TribM.' Th« fi(iirf bnd of tlw Mp, 

I. ty. *LaihicM kuiuliMi.' TIm Hoomum 
vera ID iWt kaliii of rcfianliag ihcir cMmin m 
CaithicBa, tvcn though no ircMV bouad them. 

/. si> 'lowered citioik' CybeU (tho oartk) 
bNuJiohovo ANuiiic4iciiM%OBdha4acrewB of 
tuwon fur her omamenL 

L 109. *dniwi bjiek their httC Or h looy 
be renJered 'the retrcotiug wove drawt bock iu 
fwfce.' Cump /Km, ix. itc. 

/. 311. 'omen of the Umm.* So IJvy itini 
the MicweM in a Bkimiiili of 11 Rommi inmp of 
li>ir>« gjve the Mnea of iho Imnm of tlio iocoikI 
i'u<i>c w«r. 

/. 3i> * Herculeen onni,' iho dubb 

/■ jji. *AiL-idcs'Lo> Hercules 

/. 34S. ' of Cures.' Known Lt le|rendi ai tho 
town whence C4ine king Tatiut, The word is 
connected with '(jiainics."Qiiiriaus' 'Curin.' 

/. 351. *]*marn,' or Ismaroii. A mmintnin 
•nd a town on it of the Cicooes in Thraco. Tho 
l«icts used the word for Thrace. 

/. 405. * As when wiihed>fur winds, fte.' That 
i«, as Ares uuiie in ooe great ouoflagralion, so the 
ciurage of aJl his comrades was kindlod by 
PsiUs. 

/. 44^ 'the noblest spoils.' In the Latin 
* »puliis optmis* those taken from a general by a 
gencnd. Faltas was thecaptata uf the Arcad i a ns , 
i'umus of tUe Rutulians, 

I. 470. 'many of the sons of tho gods,* as 
Achilles, Memnon, Ascalaphua Sarpedoo, the 
iiobU-hearted kins of Lycia, was iho only son of 
Jove fighting at Troy. 

/. 4"8. ' band of youths foully niurdered.' The 
sons of iGgvptus murdered in their bridal chaui* 
bcr by the aa(.i{hters of Danaus. 

/. 364* 'silent Amyc'.a:,' near Terracina, a 
c- icny of AmycUe in Laconia, called 'silent,' 
bcLuii^e it was forbidden in the town to spread 
re;»jrt» of the approach of the enemy, and so 
vki.cn the enemy really came the lown was 
UftCiu Whence the pa^uge in Luciliux, *1 
mast not be silent, by silence Amvd^e was lost' 

L 56^. 'iEgcon/ perhaps the 'impetuous 
one.' rhis, says Homer, wa^ his name among 
II. en, fur by gods he was Called Briareus. the 
'sirun,^ one.' In Homer he is on the side of 
Jove, in Virgil he fights aeainu Jove. 

/. 6 id. 'r.ice of heaven,' becauKo Pilumnus 
wa« I'ckcended from Saturn, from whom Jupiter 
and J uno sprung. 

/. 655. ^king Oslnius,' more properly Lar 
O^'nliit. 

/. 668. * ancient dty of hit father Daunus.' 
ArJe.i. 

/. 706. ' unknown to fame.* An unusual sense 
of the Latin word ' ignanis,' but one that seems 
Mippur:cd by Ov. Mtt. Vil. 404. 

/. 708. 'Vesulus,' 'Monte Viso,' in the Cot- 
tian Alps near the source of the river Po. 

/. 709. ' Laurentian marsh,' on the shore near 
Laurentum. Horace mentions the Laurentian 
boor. 

L 7i«). • Cortona,' * CorythI,' In the Latin, for 
the legend made Coi^thus founder of Cortona. 

/. 720. 'a man of Greece.* Virgil probably 
M\ow% the story, preserved by Dionystus, that 
Coriooa wm taken by ibo P«\a^ 



/. 76). 'At mat as Orkm.' 
who auor doaih hunted in the 
^iant of pradisioas aiio. Tho \ 
uon was called aftor him. 

f* 773* 'my tnio divinity,' Ibr 
tho gods knew no other goo, bcL 
Yet ibo aamo Moientius loves bi 
horse, haa feelings of remorse, ■• 
ttntediy, and doiroi to bo buned 
grave aa hte son. 

/. 774* 'piratoiCnoas:' forked 
place to placo. Comp. /ff«. vil jfti 

/. 775. 'yourself shall bethetni)il 
says, whiUt others dedicate tnitik 
(feoe ^m, xi. 7), Morentius vows tl 
I jittsus shall %^ar tho arms, sad k 
living trophy. 

/.818. *rho coat,' tho tunic, the F 
of an Ktruncaik 

i. Ma *no god I hesitate to defy 
who euro to die, had du hope* er ten 
god. 

/. 001. 'This vraa not the conditioi,' 
tho death of my 100. IdouoidepncM 

BOOK XL 

L 7. 'a trophy.' Tho passagt gifMi 

description of an uiaclent tiuphy. 

/. 31. 'Arcadian' in Latin 'PanMi 
Parrbasiua was 11 nountaia ks the &W. 
cadia. 

/. 5fl. *no longer In debt,* for Pallas o» 
gods nothing, who in spite of so auay its 
permitted his death. 

L 83. 'trunks clothed with the amttS 
enemy :'thci>e the Komnns called 'fercuts' 
arms were taken from those they had ii> 
battle. 

/. 86. 'sometimes he wounds his Wei« 
The Romans were like Orientals ia the 1 
expressions of their grief. 

/. Z05. 'kinsmen/ through the pnmoisd 
riaee of /Bneas with Lavinia. 

/. laa. 'hate and accuiutioo,' or it may 
Drances' hatred and charges against Tuiw 
/. 143. ' torches for the funeraL' Tbei 
Roinuii funerals were by torchlight, lest tb 
of them should pollute the priests and 1 
trntus. This was still observed when thi 
rain luok place by day. 

/. 181. 'to uke my son the newt^ i 
dead could only be told of the events in 
those who came down to the lower world. 
/. 197. 'sacrificed to Death.' It is no 
in Latin that 'Death' is so personified, 
Lucan, vi. 601, we have ' Corapel Death 
to make known to you, which 01 us she dei 
/. 939. 'iEtolian city,' because Dion 
founder came from iEtoIia. 

L 943. * Argive camp,' because Diome 
connected with Argos as well as iCtolia. 

/. 346. 'Argyripa, named from Argoe, 
also Arpi, now *Arpa.* Strabo says tha 
mede also foimded Canuzium, now Canoai 
/. 147. ' lapygian Garganus,' a woody 
tain famous for oaks, now S. Angelo, or ^ 
of which country tha lapyges, a Pelai^i 



rSB. 'luppy D.ilioai^ nalnu ef SUum/ Tof 



kUawluHU la <Ih cum w>» HI by u 
Ibt csHHHnc. TlHiIininimbuiiitibeTg 
uii, iLTny, AgmmiiHa, A(<Hhiii. 



ir unoHi ihiii tht tri 

bMi. »d kann Uia ra__ 

1& ^dlia«riii«)iiio,'7npeTfr ArcH, of 

It luchiu wu u old kjDf ! but here vi 

■Ilk "n* SInA' ■ Hsela kU is hivg 
\b«ku i)w ibgHdiw tTSiBli, ■d>d i.l.e 

» iMblHM af Ihi I 

id^ then by Aeadic 

■ga uai kt > bnlE. 
k Ihonfht ts b« CI 

M- 'rlmAiilUu>,'iii>«OrHu;b 

■ wmr Arpi. eLi dly of Apulia ] 

tf, ■hnBUMTolmnlin.'forlhiS 

M CT4>I UdporuiKi td faniuA 

aMbimdffaiuiuu (hUi). 

in 'PhIih* ih< •sullwm bouiIi tl tb* 

Ibd uir • 1 1 Pido d'Amnu.' 

Bh 'Aa wlieB ■ i(e«L K&* Tha £iiil]a of 

■■UAudiaUoMr.ApoUiaiuKluilliii, 

r'Ofb.' bi ibt kniidai BTperbsrtiti 
tha lidHd D>1h whli Int buju, ud 

■ *■ UHndul (T DUu. 

NL ■PitniMHi.'NnoribtVilKlsallu 
MM, MM oIlM ' Plwno Vtedds.' 
til 'CoUtb' TU HUH ii Hid u meiin 
■id •r ■iBbMr. Hvairr wu aOM 
ai^MiMmiorihtBdL Tb*chiii» 
ThMillli M Omllb !• Uh IM cbwift a( 



gfbbfHfto. 

Hi. •■nMkfrik' Thiwwd.bi 



ani^ KpATp En Anitlo-Sox. tppra. 

/- TJL 'bvvf llliuiill-' The ErmrUni >vrre il 

£ 137. 'flureanilo ihe Bacchic duice/Ttir 
e riwt of Bdcehut were IrLlroduccd inro Elr\iri,i' 

' ^iftconEfl,' It. or Lydu, IVgrn wbou tb* £tjii* 



l jZj- 'pn^lnR tbroui^b ibe fire.' A ^rniUr 
rile IB manuoflcd byOvid tn ihe/Vjf^ in boomr 

L Syx 'Dercennui.'uidlolHinold liiBi of 






, thai U, Spiin. 
BOOK XII. 



leildiisof ibl wold in ihc Luiu (ullro) it 

Mlhdraw riDis iht amen [ hue picpoHd.' Dul 
tba Imiiin upnufld by (ht uiupl reading ucsu 
ippnprlile, end li nutsd to Virgila UIeIIml 
Lompan X. 407. ^c 

/.g>r 'Pilimiinu^'llleRisiiiUilheiiirTliniDii. 
'Oriibylii' a nymph or Atilm. SoCnrr, iv. 
.«j n«e. Ths liiw l> an, uimple of vfr(rr> 
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in thit 

/. 143. 'nude void.' Perhmpc the pusage 
thould raiher be rendered, 'pny CL*« wish that) 
the compact had not been made.' 

/■ 14s. 'more forcibly.' See Ec/. i. 41 note. 

/. fl6t. 'agreed/ adveaturer.' See Cttrg. 1. 
146 note, 

/. alt. ' Inttantlr ther itrip the altars : ' * diri- 
piicre. The perfect is here usied to expreu rapid 
action, bv anticipating, as it were, the perform- 
ance of the deed. Thu Idioca U very frequent in 
VirgiL 

/. jiy. 'will form,' && 'faxo'^'feeera' 
This IS one of the archaUms affected by Virgil, 
to give statelinesa to his diction. 

•• IJSi 'lltrace.' This country was sacred to 
Mars, no doubt because iu inhaUiants were re- 
garded as tribes of fierce savages. See III. rt. 

L 347. * Dolon.' His story is told in Iliaax.t 
where be does not behave altogether bravely. 
He is called valiant here on account of the 
boldnesa of his night expediiioo to the Grecian 
camp, as narrated la Homer. 

/. 363. 'Thradan Boreas;' In tht Lat *Kdo- 
nian? The Edooi were a Thradan tribe, llie 
Greeks called the North %rind Thradan, because 
llirace was the couatry Immediately north of 
their owa. 

/. 30s. 'Sick to death:' *depos!ti,' lit >* laid 
dnvm. The alludon b said to be to the custom 
of laying thoee who were desperately ill in front 
of the house, either to give up their last breath 
to the Earth, or that they ought perchance be 
healed by a pasaer*by. 

L 40U 'jntheiashlon U his tribe.' Lit *Ia 
the Pconian fashion.' The word Pmon means 
in Greek ' the healer. ' It b an epithet of Apollo : 
and Homer (/I v. ^1, 80)} mentions Paon as a 
diktinct deity, the poyaiofta of the gods. Com- 



•. 3«»/. AH wnen in," 1 
bstance of Virgil'a fondm 
Mbject by grandiloqtienoi 
raaenstic which is cspedal 
out the 4th Book of the C« 

/• 60^ 'abhorred death 
according to th« books o< 
died by atranglinff wa« to k 

/. 676. 'late prevails.' i 
'The vigorous Tumus,* ftc 

1 701. * Athoe,' a mouai 
ChaTddice, 00 the ooaat of 
See I. 570 note. 

^ /. 715. •Sila.'aeeCiw** 
bumus.' See Ge0tx, ii. 38 

/. 794. *a naitonal di 
Compare 1. 059, and C^wvy. 
here uncd vaguely. 

/. 8x1. 'good and bod all 
This idiom is vei^ oomme 
unusual, though uy no n 
Latin. 

Hesind, TA^tg. 793. 

/. 8s7. 'Italian valour: 
pb 79, end of ft rat pamgniph 

means that which la acciirM 
curse, is here aK»lied to 
latter sense. 

/. 863. 'a little bird.' O 

/ 894. 'shaking his head, 
The cestiire here expreasee i 
denial of the uunt of cowa: 
words uf JCneas. 

/.948. 'Pallas.' S«e il . 
sage seems also meant to 
which pursues Tumus to his 

I. 058. 'affronted aouU' ' 
la the description of the di 



INDEX. 

[n> rrftrtmcH an I* On tmia\ 

A, Afriiniluni {GCrT^tQ, Tu |[iAHt wnDi, ity 

Acmn^^flJ— JrtBC* w StetW, f m craoi, B0i Ajnippo, pcrhapt rcpre«f nled by AcImlh, ^t 

K»wlliw. isti hla KTow livn hi oowb, AJlu Lonto. fcthtnot li; (buiHlri liy Tulns 

IS>I •■• uto qopuUie^ ijag diyBuiHil B7; kinimf. S;, 17J: ari(iii D[uii»(wluitJ, 

AAuatHnd sT Aku), aior npn-nt Ala,iiitruTT>.iiiiiiinc«dlrrJuiKsil4t Klhtka 

AAIkisnimdll<a«^bodr.gi.i<>ii»a- i>r: nude, >U! mum. ubww mrhW 

iliiniiid&M,ni AJ|>bainaui<diifi<rduni>i.>],iS 

llfa Ili—Bllltll III lit WWII. %t\ •MgoncH AiBau, berfrcnn'. illi Ixr loit fur IWiMt 

liiiAindi,K|BMiktaB«lia',Uieiwia •«• 1 Im HiicMa. m 

bifida £tBE^Drbta*dn«iitu,«f I HH by din. in; & orriodnir bli ■on, mi 

^ viua of H«eCBr, h^i Ui mtkii «Airt% mfituu oncia, iitt: HbiLicr mdviied, itT; 

hEi iBIber, tiBi load hu wifa, rjii n» to tnabUd pt^nlooi, l^i ■ Ker, 143; bit 

l>ctA ricttaOnie, 116; IdUib StrtppbAdeR, funilfar niril, 144: iippEVI In virioiL itfl: 
•l^St Budinium, u«i »uu itiiiie llrly ■ bhh bit •>» In t^f.<am. i;}: EvmiJb 

Eu.'ilmfS.'irtr^ad.lStm'SiJiii'U IJ?" "VW. • >i>™«T 

Jon, 1)41 lam Canhile, ijgi naind Aneii^ Untlf Rgmi, loiiieirlul l>niiitful. ijC 

Iv Aeoiu, 14]: afebcam (unci, 14J1 AiHlrni»ie l M,bnm(r ca ia m miiitM>^ n»; ad 

■ drgm, 15^11 ttndi H CuiKB, ini canvilu Aana, eBounta Dido^ Isvbiiti har a- 

IhsSlbyX i6a| Badi (gldea bnuih. i6j 1 dp liWia.lJT; !• d«*i*«l tlFHrrilMr, Ijtt 

fetuU u Uw Icnr nfliKii, 1G4 1 nuchH hci maarf, 141 

£lT^in, in 1 bean Dncn bii (ithar tbB doc« Amen«i founder of Padua, £r 

trimaf pMiwpb)'. 174! Hca in ■ m-it'ia Anuny. psilupa nprncDtid bjr Timn^ 7g| 

-mllvf IbcliMivlvnxaof Rama, i/gi tAiera hiifiBure on tha ihkid, 007 

dw aaoA of ika Tibar, 17B 1 forlilu hit Agnllo (Plnbiul, mirni thi put, n I iriijia 

mn Ilil atwb gift U Latiniu, 1B11 HEt Cillui, all of Thymbia. n> nil areher 

*WH«faiariH^a«Li4]: vM'iEniHlir, pid, miUdi Trujau "A iKik andtnl 

KlIMlin ctlcBlal aiBt, and) mill nar nuntier, iid: (adiir'i drud. iig; oT Clarai, 

■■ ndlk EnuKaa tnofit, aa;: kv iii; sliiidTrDy, ite: ihrln* and balydira 

■I J Ilia aapdr va, aagi iUya Ba&jr Ban, of, ifii; becpi promine 10 il» ta^ m\ 

■)i| ■!« M doUi of FiUati (Ht lian Aoian, aoai inii-ohiui poiul of aoi: 

Imhim, u* : Mtlaailua, ata icradau mhr pnixa luliii, >ii; of Sdncie, ad) bit 

u La^ aut mind by SioMd*, a^l nriaoi (Ifit, a«* 

•diMiCBi W nia dty, ■]■ I pudiaa Ua camp, AkiIuibb (foanuln aad uoiiUi rildaa ladar 

■toiliU pimod far Ma soBhat wlOi iha tea, it, 117 




I 



INDEX. 



.-.y^ 4«J MyA NL ta4t 

•^ I bonM mM crMMoa wiMslk ate 
AvcnMft (UImj, dMwiiwh cC if^\ if wooda, ttai 
MM, i6|; aeoonliaf lo Viifil dtmad 



SOMUCftfc«d 



wfld dMOM eC ao: hit %MklM% fjt 

of oAciioa, fa; hMor«i«a» 76* 134, 
aaaad cupa, as7* of Haaaa, it6{ 



awarmins; 66* 



IImv flowcp*saroaB« 6j 

, 60; cooMsrad to Cy< 

fadM^tanUa. atami 



69: ahormaai of individual Ufe, atamkr oT 
rnoa, 69^ 70S loyal craaturaa* 70} thair 
Mnunlaaaniiaa, 70: aicknaaa and raaaadiaa, 
71 ; matbod of ftaawal of thair raoa, jti 
•ioUla of. 01 : anoibar rinula of, 173 

Bough, /toMcn, 16a, i€3! Chatmracogniaaalt, 
167 : M dcpoaiiad at fw»*» palaea^ tTa 

Driuma, Mparata froHi tho worid^ 1^ ts; wovaa 
i« tapastry, 54 

Rnitw. steni patriot; tj6 

Bulk, ftarea ara tha battlas oi; 19I itvan ra* 
praacntcd aa, 73, 166 

Byna, Carthago dtidal ol^ I9: viwg darivip 
Iks of oaaM^ I9 



Cacu-. (robber), ftory of, 198, 199 

Oecuius found on the hearth, 176 

Caspar, Julius, represented by Daphnix, 10, t9t 
hill murder, ^t\ hit descent from the AlpH, 176 

Camilla, wamor maiden, 194; her generous 
ofler, t$i ', the story of her childhood, 853, 
•54 1 her exploits^ S561 her death, (58, 8391 
i* avenged by Opis, ajo 

Caniillus bringmg back the standards, 176 

Capitol, pasMige of triiunph up to, 176; suppoaod 
abode of Jove, soi; immoveable, si 7 

Cannae, street in Rome, Mibiptuouk act 

Carthage, dear to Juno, Sat newlv founded, 88, 
89 ; building of, 90 \ tta harbour, temple, 
theatre, 91; character of people, 91, 95; 
future foe of Rome, 140: simile of its de- 
struction, 141 1 war with Rome, aa4( ironical 
mention of, aas 

Cassandra, warns in vain, roa ; loved by Coroe- 
bus, 104; dragged from temple, 1051 not 
listened to, 117 1 phantom of, 1541 ravings of, 
a36 

Catiline, his punishment. 307 

Cato, censor, 176; of Utlca, ao7 . . „ 

Cattle should be chosen carefully for breeding, 



55 J gently to be cared for, $7 
Cerberui charmed by the aong of Orpheus, 75 ( 
by honey cake, 168 

^res sustains life, 3a { yellow, 34; teacher of 
men, 35; POPW *«»»«>» 47 S Eo'den. 38 » to 
bo adorad by huabandmaa* id\ \awi^y«T«\wi 



Cb«rybdiir<£ei^Uei 
■ttatnuBont of JuMk 

Qroo, power oC a6| k 
magical pow«% t7t 



MopMn periuma i«| 

Mr Bcuro oa the ahU 

Oieat, fraud agaiaar, e 

Ceclea,ia Eamua* aai 

807 1 Tkmnm repreaei 

Corindi, triumph ov«r. 

<^A»5!thi«,doap«aft 

• ^«tthTliyTaia.«3| vi< 

Crate, love's Ua, I s6 1 

pet ti leaca tbena, 11^ 

rtpraaeated in aculpt 

Cretiaa loat to her huMk 

Cybelo, aMthorortha g 
her crowa and familv 
Jove, aioi her awui 
■howy priaat Chlorau 

Cycladaib voyage chrooi 

Cydopa, boea compan 
aioBatrouab ia6t forge 

Cyrano (ayan^, 

7^73»74 



Danustaa, his quarrel ai 

Menalcas, 15, 16, 17 
Damon, his complainL a 
Dnnte, his relation to vii 
Daphniit represents Jul 
snepherd, 19; his apo 
rural life, ao 
Dardanus^ sprang from 
mon origin to people 
lai; founder of Troy, 
Atlas, 107 
Dares, a braggart, 1491 

»5« 

Death, inexorable, 551 si 

641 no room for, 701 i 

to be found with one's • 

est of, X36 : prayed for, 

undeserved, z6a; even 

hereafter, 168 ( image 

ao4; Cleopatra pallid 

traiiquil, 817; father li 

happy in, 346; expiati 

831 ; description of, 359 

87^ ( bitterness of, 874 

Decii, glory of luly, 46, 1 

Defile, description of, 189 

Deiphobus, cruel murder 

Delot, Latona's isle, 54; 

temple there, 1x5 ( Troj 

dances of Apollo in, 131 

Destiny, see Fate. 

Diana, simile of^ 9a: of tr! 

her care of Hippolytus, 

Camilla's chilohood, as 

self, 853, >54; predicu 

O^U a^i^tk.^ har^ a&v *! 



ite |Hi» Vbill priH* < K, ■ liiM il*. •»: willinj rolLxnr «<, i 

MMwHma.!) iihi hUM upea if. Hti (iuc. 

PM» ■W H tlil ml OMpMa, «■ kB-aonov ^i^ it<, iiii JupiHr in>T perhaiK csh- 

«lyn,l»llHKllCuthi«>,f»|lwrMi- tnit,>ni fm t>y, iiri >umK>i nun i^; 

miBdUrHrv^W] tor nioMH n m eh, m livi a lk«n<u4kiiif<lo«t*4}I^'*]I> flowed 

ligM-l w ,9fci^llwrl«nwiiMiwr, iji^ by. twi I>™>> ■»■> u <t«<ln. igt) u- 

»ii hw iwH t t fci^ lui tor dM»(fr, nrt pomiW w ito i»mjna4, leti ji>ml pn- 



U3rMm*iuClan,f9k «aitoiit3't4 rivlinfi, kindly iatfirtA ^ kfttreuy, 1 
■4) ; M ctorMfT , M9l bil ipnch duaga oC 10/07, "' 

Tun US *•>! kii UBH itoiH Tw- Jann, toidy »d 



ounffa Dl, 10 Jot, 13B 

Terw, tordy *H uttfdl ti 




Fariv^ Envy JrwJv S4i channod by Orpheus 



■fc Hn cy In, 9; coajiaifinB of dii 4lh wlih 

IiaUt, to I tounr it Ito Jill, ID 1 iLilr Tiulu n 

Mdwh., ii; ImliitHSi of Hhd byliur "- 

Hi l«,il!—ll«Blltky«fltol«l»lim«WOlt M CanuvDwidsrVirjll, i: loinad with the ninl 

■HMnl pogtrr, 11 Uuin, i; pnixi of Km hj Virfll lo«, 1 1 

dKpkaddn MM «f PMo. im hi. dulh,l : Ion ror Lyurii. 18 ; coml-cnal 



SanCkk»«,'i^»S^V3i*a» Cum. |?baU-n«, 1491 (•) 



■■■t*ikanbn>»«l >iw» tn t-r itolt Owil«.unl.1« fatrioir.WMluMd JUy^ wi 

iMiiMl atf KOI Biid) IsiltbHd u Aniiui ind NieuiiliD', 

■■^ MM ■pMa < »■) Uld^ih..i,| «! l,om.i.i:h^™ffll^dbymi.dc™pMl^J.I 

lMMBaw«rUlBMtor,Ill beEun.s.c 37,jii nut n praclrca! worlc »; 

!■ ■ Jiai in to» i «J»«wd, n mlanchoLiiDnc laltom, 11 1 iho mw liaiili- 

W^lJl— ■TlllW hln. 1971 hkiwddp ediirVirEil'iwiitinri,3>!unRiUlvuiltoB. 

W H hw Iw. •»( h<i hoDoanU* psowty, 311 lympiihy olili naiun In iton, Jti 

Btl — ' — iDIHCan >UIa or Tnju^ ooji csnlnilcd wilb jCneid, ti 

ltoiaifu*s^Ml>I>US>4l UakMMV OhwitCKiua. nil nuiem, airpcaiKd. 11} 

iJiAfcf y■■lAl■■■^■4A tiloTTi nddn rwirUUout ofj 00,94,10^1 1'^i 

r Onli, cnemiat of BicchuL gol A hudr Aod 

l^i^lM tllllj <l'r. I)' Codi.Drth> ccunur InnVed, ji. 3JI cfoui 

itililin.ilihl» irjiirilnii 11IT hind. 411 Oidh af ihe Aniid nincued iriih 

^ (h I --" - wU. Ill AhU, nit eC ito lU>d, <>>i ihi comuiiu of, it; mnd 

■a, ki iMin mvw vm W iu nW, Jf 1 the hencToknl, 04 1 nilcn Kuid fau br, 

tavn, wilBiliiMor M, il4i aKicht isi|liihtii>Eioin«Trar, iio:lii>indu> 

■B^tHgi^lliiatf tomw to daUjn^ ihun of ^«l, >i«i iDnUifHii, 1141 fHr- 






•^-— '-^**' .gEggJ 

L Um h Uk III I iiiiiiihi M- '71 

H*M, jnoM .AK .MlwiZR^ ™','''^*" J^?"» »*' 

Wi^ An It AaM mat, ml iMrMt buvter hi, 1. f„u, 

■taaa :Mr K H Ml mimmIh a^ Ml ■f™"' l>°pc f{.K<»i>c 

CTWMteMMl^ft 1ll.ouinpl.sr hi. bUH, 

ItaMr,h>«i^wkattkiaifcM,<a Ivaiy,E<>'.»r. 1771 Indiai 

Mmtta, MiBd .r VirrU, i| unlJini Vllin 4>' >° •"> M. in >4I. > 

Il«».>lu|>.,CDlei>r,*n,ub.a^rT^j<i ■'■ 

l.n»i» on«. Jj: u H wtU rmtned, j6; Juiu.. praphny of hli nu 

E«dny W b. knl froB, J7 ; ihoiild b. LnotHl with doubE. IbrehuJ, 1 

,'r^'>>'' »"il*" ™ ■''^ !•; " ll»»« (•iMOjJ.OKlliy Ji.oo, i; 

lull of huy, 39 ; Hd dmh of on. In 111. Jnuitt, tlwir KhotriL K i le: 

pl»£iie, 64; enHn ftoBl, ef w«r and ytl of JBno. ' 



HubndiHii, hu but timw l ii . u i oaflit uum up Trc>fu iiutmi 

>ir Crn. H ; ilHiald ba iniwAil w hK u : viiM ^mu, ili 1 a] 

kHwilr £gdl«s |<; oi BUN uMn, 371 kA 1 diw im lUn u IhI 

Aauld not Hcks nllfbB, la, ur Ih. dgiia vciihi iniDd V.nuii . 

(fchuia* rf wmlnr. «n, iw lb* nmnga Jo.*, t^i but rkuh T 

•rwi>udBM,4<!MaiiillHR.ld>Bd luiuni. u bruk th. o- 

■— ilufiir»r,«nliinipi»Hlrf>hll<«,|« appHa la Jon, iTti yUJ 



la of iW, 



r bb niHuc, •411 iinllo oT ■» 

■I, daurifiiaaaC ijii w UmIiiBbb vao^ 



brta>(A(Heupri>M),illtfitadbrI>MMa»i xln up ^sdi nolnu Ti 

MllBiliiupniFU'IaJon, !]■ pn)nio£n, nil luUa 

Ua, laaf/, m7! W. >J' : BiH <^«' « rnnoi ofUo wrd, 1^1 

^sltoi.M! huawrt «B. oh; i»p«aaaia- ■" ■ 



d ou ilUw (Iqr, ila) ihali 



HdLiui lUckna {UB lnvislibU. 1161 Ui tbi vatM,H: ilrivniU intun u Bar. >■: 

A* )Ehuh>7t1«£ > C—d dm, mm u, tjei nulo^ i|<i itt wudu powv, 

hntm^HTHflHlur «f%inui.iii A* «n LucinliK nmul writer, jd 1 Ibllgwid WVb- 

<f Clam «■« iIm hwUnf oT ih* mw ^ la, ii. >i, t*. •;» 

— ww ^iM iNnot, tni Hill tUt l^imgji, 

•fCIbulubrai ulHTt Ub, 1771 ter „ 



Mw«>« d<dieuia>i IS him, ]K 4), J4. 6, 
HaTU, tcllt bow pMEry il powej^cu, ■;; 1*- 



,lwsilvlLbDiHUT^67iiwvcniiafbr, HanEiui, rujifd «f Tarpeiiiii rou, men 
aiHvb«nnhlM4.ud(iil«B^i^, 7<» Vuuw, Vligil'i pnpenr nur, 1 ; nendtm 
^■dR^^feryiOTenui Alb.,i7:>j>>u. «■ J: xxnerrof.g! toa Dear U Cnnwoa, 

Tioa, bnn Uv. «ii A.iu> Mnc *Ml>l«t iji h^e». «Ci whno. BuHd, nti iIh 

UK^ lilt ■imnfen <f kinii nT Ksu, ncci oi; ng 

- --' MmwUm. pnlm of lh» Iwo, ■ iMmH for llw 

j™in™;i «ul)r dmih. MS, 177 
Kin of d»il nrilo, «• ; chiriol oj SJ i Cllh*r 
01 Ramnlui,!;! ■Hill of, »7 ; Th™* mcikI 



Idtamr, ka ptdw In llw Onnio, II : Ini U, <'4: Gndi^i, iii; 'ihi'drud of, .go; 

•ha flilam of, 11 [ Jo«'i ni[« ordiiiial ii, =" ."~,? ^ '* "?rj '«■■''''« Cydopt, 

fij«*ii»«,j«:t«ii»«--^-^-'-'— '" .'1— ~ -.'■ 1...'^—. -ti-.V .™-:.."5""' 

bdmiJrtH *i<H, so" 

labniUli, p«iilln( bomr, 1131 bhwu »•■ — ihmui, mrm lo lun Dii unn, iij 

wOdonwM, lae KJj"" ^"'™^ '!■ "Ji'dgoi pri. 

>ltk liofaMniHniiiKia^^}. LucrinewtaE lbu!u%iif<>rViiifl ig; hulouhli: 



—.—^jtinmiMWIlmpod^ lint for. ill'wi™, iii'; iS'niw, itiiid; iMitTdmidl 

Cdmiv iba *I<H, JO «.lEnch..|y lone of Ctoijlc.^ 31 jt, jj 

~ ' ' mlliif bmr, 1131 &•»« te- Uolibaut, fomd id lun hii fmn, iii tarn- 



lmri«t,«6MiTi.I,io: A™in«,4«.i63.i6«i »,.iT!l!i»cor.leU"iliiDin™n..,,, ,6,,7i 

fucnd u 1>i>i*, iM: CimuiiB^ If, As- pniicd by Mopui. iii idojii bjr him, ij; 

fldd>,riKi>u>IrilkllHtypai4,in! Sljrii. hu rtnun iookcd (or. ■! 

"— ^ry, (ieiy pliMt, jj; iDtpirn kindlr feel- 
n, U: hli Alihl ia smh, 1.,: bidi kmtml 



fiida. rudiuiiriikiliBypaiil, ig 



^OT^UL^ 






i»: KmoniluL roRbtWDfEniid 
UcHLput btanmfihiirmvd [jfe, hit E»ap 

anaek* Aku, 170 ; wuh aJom rtl 

MucnIiiH, dtipiwoTiDdi, jgijUimc 



^_ „_.„.. Si „.„.„™_™. 

Kod mr«T, lG4i a6j ! Rodi hii fVIIWIUI, hud mm god. Hoi Hved by hu s^ ■"», 

lJsub, ne>er,ki liudy Touthaf.ilii why dulkMi: ■poiU ef, 14) 

H olkd, Bii dETcu of cmlry of, ini lli«ii>i nia mth wonIbi niib», >3i iswiad- 
JstaluruMd (br Um uhi of, lyrl li hi iiwcgiini.ul eUldifbkolIcKKU, »• 

n hi iHi(od i> Hu Tra|>n>, >t7 llimm (P>I£> , >on> dmUhv 19; liniitrM 

Udlll «iM(li>f vlih Pill.., ij)l iplxd* iliin hiJh wtodmi Iuth, g7nwr1b«hl 

of, uai mnt kb lUliir hr hit m dwik, Mlodlui, laai hw mnn rniliuud wlili 

u> Mmponry Illo, loii enul rriunli, isi: 

U%k,«Ur<hlU(IUlInii,inipHiidMd* ilumwIihCiirKan. itoi cli^iiiimi, imI 
du WMIKi till htt nMlHri miga Ibtrc imkor Iho loom hir m, 14I1 hinrmiiur, 
U, ■lii^MtMahuehHi.iKniiup- Hiiitirikof W PiUadlun, ■111 tt»«ani 

^£."li^l^^ *lJ!!ll!^ 'il'u' «Ndll>MHU,*4>l pniwIlH HhdUUf 

lu pnur, »! hit n 
ntbajwlrebilum,i«l 






Ufi iM J M^tai, iiji tuB miifc iJu. PiUunu (nlsiJ, Ioki hii i 



.^sssas,5sr«6a !n«».s=x!:- 

■AdAdiH* iMnr, ni raaian Rfloaa m^ 

Nonh wM (Aqalh, BntH), Bid ■< Unh irr-nrrn-iinnirt ilihiiiiinii.i 

Rcud aC, (4! ptatmlBC, u; rim, «ai pnum (hsua^hold ndil.&a^oL 

UHdv, it; HTB nil »•*(£. fg; Hu to h)r AncM «m lb la, ni tl 

Nuiu, liiipuarulnin, ilj ^riaBaJ i»llh MaaJ, xtt^rSm 

N]riiphi,iurtiBpai^ii: nplftirDnhDii, ti]i In nla rfinitJ, lui [mA 

£; DkiBU, h; bdgnd by ■lHpll<rd^ 131 hiiU ifai naquliUd, t«ti a)^ 

ruo^af, 19: diui iLymphh }■< Bumul radoe, at* ~ 

>>««,»< (nwhana ediiiH of Ibi •>( .iiuLtiS Fidt. MiV ha 

r t«. -..fUw^ .41 «r .Mm Grlrt F-r. HiBifw. DbA^IW, 

.1 : rH._._ .J. IWiihu, Wui i«;i al Dinl 

Omu^lna tint I i wlUL III IVg« Iki aew tarrui Ail .» 

erSJten-huSr^lAM !"■ "■: Ir** P<n<iw«rTra^ w,«i 

t^I^^SrS^aSa, liol nllilw nil «]. H «iL T^.^J^" >■ ' 

iSn^.iti:v^bintna,mt:lnmtM PlouEli,<unDiltdMripdiia<4 di | 



Intulr, ui crow pleiigUiic inn ■ rcfut*. kki WrK of, arS; ika 

,4 UuUdl «f hU pun OvUr cwaiad, boj 

11 DElher bmt eT.'irtl uih _ 

» of, i6t 1 bridal chiinbcr aC, ^ 

■ of. .r>: Atorto twitrul w. B«rt(leM, m KatWoiu Hm. 

. -ent «<; iBgl luctuHy gf SKprfoa ij^ tf. Jo.. dM M nn Urn, 

■ 1 4 ■ I ■ 1. . thouirb Ti^ owD ton, 134 

In b^wuiilitiip ■ hipphr auun, coldpUint oT, H I U> ciutod ksVi, 

■* , ,. Ill Uit lift 111 pud^oa unli, <i; oia 

IcalS mir mnni Uk »r Ilnji.UlHini, I7»i old pii, ■>> ! nghlBjg. 

tKo Eui Id Uiik ■in|F. >7< chancHT^iUldniiDf, it>i lud ud du- 

mcnuc on iIk iWold, ttl , dd of, ni 

MlU^BM«"plS3Si! S«i.«y «nm«.d -ilh «tm- 4nd du*. 

M Dids^ duih, iirt <>tt «; "° °° ' * 

Ml Bnduiind b*, Mil af g^, 1, 

•a purMH DhMuila, M ,bX 

> w'^'SmIwl'iSTm; ^""^ '■" '°^'"* ■"""""^ ■■: w» >»» 

htr InutiHriMd wlik hi S^i^"l!:X'"ii^a, boi orijrin.!, », 6oi 

Wl kuwldga, T4l BIUM* B„llUDf,n6,ml3r*l»l>r-«,.07J«!llF., 

mini rf,ir.ndi Ann wooda '""'" ^"'""p ""l' ■"* I "'«'" "f C"" 

.'tkt^' "^js^. shCo:?iuSnf,b;*:ri':r^,i. 

U>Jti»kK i«o1 J»to V ni.m)>crMliru,,<>|lwclH»nini.<Bi<orihl 

"** (welvc mii^nl, DO 1 llktoeili ben tbcv niAT 

be Rpolfcd. 931 >»<>' >> IhoToot et Idh 



1U.U1 caiKurtd m> kuBf Ihe Tiber, iili Ihreileiied by Tiunu^ no; 

nwkMl mnL ili 1 HU* ioIm innnfarmed fair Cvbela Into •utiymph^ iii 

£ll./l, boDki of, »i Cnnun hymn of, il; 

avenf) lenvet and Jirvi^Belea a(, lie, lajl 

«^ her liuplntloiii 1001 bar iaitrucUoni, 164; 

"^ Eulde loin bell, itt) bIuhh of iba siavn 

nnl|iMloni1nial,ii srAnmu^ tfi 

iniHiiilo, Ml dulvobaomd, Hllanni, Wauig^at 

» or. pan V Roman (hano- •li<ill«.faiOaanka«fdi»lNniM,4il htita 

loimitlbolf ebiorniiMi 111 •nw. all iiank wind, gli wive, il! CycliiiH, 

vnanlllBI ui>l>« kifi (fi itilitlniili, fSt & AniUuf «^ nil. 

<uedb|fHa<ll(fiiki]IiMit l)t bW]F^ Wi W«>w. »ti Tiolkwint 

^ 144, iHt ttA oool M IM nuL i»l firt bm atraan, 103L valm^ 

alullMIHHillicfMl, i6|i 1041 nikt, k loii windi, loAi rinr, 

l>ta,)jrt <il»nruci3, br pniMii. lift <>»■ '•?' *P»"^ '3'! »»■ 
bird, ijji HoduMliaiL iMI •nil ijOl 
Md above all ecber uwu. rainbow, 1441 ctairlotpfn, 149: dovi, u^j 
wid plly Tor, 41 j baaiKv of irialiiaiiTprUAd,i4T{cityorfoftboluiniare(^ 
;illl <f yiy, iai bmiwIkM lli: labyrlnill, ujl (lo1(«iini H eky, lui 

HeCHi'i pto pt iicT of, i«i mUiiH. ih: wrfk by noonlbln. 'Ni 
oC lyttl panomoof, tf6j kiVA ind Dtrdi li lunioui, lAjji niooq 

I* lb* aiBoiu, ijCi nibir rUns, iHi baoii ■nl BereeyniliiH notbit, 
■«tldMoCoaai bniBif, ivii »& ilji laolhlni Bldraa, iIt 1 wive, 

oeli Albu Hi Udn, Mil lUliocb, Agi onuuri, i«| iwina. ifii 

•■Ti4m fnitek|<>>^ wiMiy my, igjl iinhiiniki, imi poi tt 
'— — II [eJuatrkHianiagonj acai bdnuna* 
il Ciiiitt Hid NiU, oogl wolf, 



udlHry, ur: cnuasrSiiTniin, ijBiODO- 
aBiUiiiinadi.iul rum « fit, >)>l Goa 

alioa. iMi Orion. .», mwllnliid ia 

■{>((dnMacuai«lrln|wi«t>, •»;)>»£ 
Uddotl, IMl ■llhudHipnit.itTI w»r, 



:rs^ 



1^ 



■iit hill t«vu\t ><* )>uUh leji Hu* 
Nimd u bnuti, iSrl BoriH kiwi jBiun. 
■Ml ippraicMMi lUrB, lAii WMilkiu'i 
ftiM, iTa) rluMud KltMOU, aril *- — '- 

RTJI ligiiiidlB)iani<ikoC«if,a7j:r 



T>ni«ii,ndugr i|nu,t4i ef Ii« 
Tlnrn^ bk cua «jhd isfctr, lat 

and budding of, 441 cull 1&1 I 

TriumfA, dAcripdoa of Ronu, mi 
^ipky, dnuiHhn aC •«] 
TlD)', ciiy s( Luxnnliin, 41; notT 
»! Guar d*K€i>did fnmi. uTi 
IE : nme of, ii4] waUi buih H 
la: fi«»«ui(d ladt of; t6i ! ■ •& 
x jrot tDiH|uiiiied, «j : triUaaC 
> not mun 10 doitra/ Lha net oC 
kuof, 1*}: ■lUaUnb, av^i all 

■. a4*i lal 

loouy'inp 



■KIiIuAAiIi hi Vnwa 'urii^u- ixn, u^ 

IMW u lUionwnii wiwan, ir 
Ml af uiilnna, baai Inwirad by, jai lla 

•PdriiM npOHiMedi ITa 

Hih WM Uuu^Iloiiu), ht Id 00 lowors 

aivhlnUBd ar, aij danHin^ ill, 4T; leq- 
ef Tim iW, «l dmkr aod lovcrinE, 
ni aliilHaftfij wBlrU ihJpt LowArdi ner^ 
«•) dwdh i9l| (wirwhalUM-' ^ 

oil ■uidi oiriUii Iaa&«, 
U, dull, »l lua hIbb (irdai al 
Ifilf hirpHi rial from, iil^ j 

nijun ihaniolfn V, itf. turn 01, 
Xueu and SIhyl crow ll. iilM Jova ni 
hinivwd by, no, ijri nunaofawa impi 

BulJida,VluU'iw'i>l«ior, lU 

Buii,lti?o(Kliiiod'ac, 3TI * ma nmltn 
Bcllpiid at t^urV daAih, ii 



xilfm wiS'brc 



Pillak IMI doEolvad by lha wnlik 1 
■■■^■■■K,^ A^bt, >0a; hiiidieodt of vala 



kliewil, B«i oifty oulico or, m: 
loai piuda ma bosiy, iiilhlicout 
prinea of libjia a<rcn|ed bla conn 

aav (ha C>cIoh of Ma*, ail 
VbIiiiM, ibalriud 1« 1. Hodaa, i< 



rachoit InlulaiVlKll.Ii pHvllvhiM o4 1 
rarqutn klngi, 176^ unLibM, aaj 
rarUTU*, daicri[ri[oa of, 171 
Phomm. '''■J"i»l™ of.i* 'j. '41 "•■ "J*! 
rhcMHiua. ffnulha wHiar, ai Drln^a oT pi» 
lonlpoiu, II I Ui muH (of ElcUy) nfvnd 

Dwiuoa. hli Saauiu not inf UIh Viitil, 

It J pwiad by Johnvtn, jB 
nuiiuni^oar (a baialidBndtanl it 
rkynb wubad wUli Cacjrdaa. aji aahatad. 
[Ibar, Tmcm, 4a, atj ) Lydlan, vidi (aill* 

acrlplloa oTIii ■miih. 17I1 rtnr<c>d appaan 
■a JEaaaa, lui calau hli amTllDC Aoad, 
tftj ncalna 1W0IU b Ui nllaw (sod, 

M4f Umai'iiaraiuoBinbaBi.aui awaU- 

ari aid Ti^ia bind, iti, a|a 



Virui, VirglU<cu>e>hlmKlflV<imn1 
nbilliuui Cujiid for luliu, HI bld> 



ip 



byblf 



/,4!i»llba..R. 
gvca for ibun, 4I 



JXO 



mDBX. 



plalM A'td ilopM* 481 mnchM for, 48; to 
DO pUnted in spring, 491 luxurianco of, to 
bo ptunod, io| gOMU tho oiveckl onomy 0^ 
so I ttormi cuPMood by, %\ 
VtfgU. friond of Gallua. 1. io{ hb fondneu 
Gt Naplos, t| hit nmublo charactor, tt hit 
fiiondihlp with Horaoo, t: opinion of him 
•noo|( lator Romanii-tt Sonet Vimliana, 
4: opwioot of him by ue Chrittian uuhen, 
4; m)doaa of him io tho middlo a^«t, 5; 
why Dant* chote him at fuido, 6: cntidtm 
ainmaatt leoendt. 6 ; fiditiottt of Virgil, 7 : 
inflttoaoa oT Vixgil oa modem poetiu i\ on 
cducatioB, 8s reoovcn hit UumL 9: now «a 
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